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London, W755 
Every traveller and historian, who, quitting 

the broad and beaten path, turns aside for the 

purpose of more minute examination, must 
prepare himself for a cold and cautious re- 
ception, and for the chance, moreover, of 
being paraded before the public by the critics 
of his day, that it may be seen of all “ how 

(rod and good men can hate so foul a liar.’ 

Readers, at all conversant with the literary 

histories of past and present times, will readily 

idmit the truth of this assertion; and, in this 
nstance alone, find themselves obliged to deny 
he justice of the adage, that “ a prophet is not 
vithout honour save in bis own country ;” in 
the cases before us, the very reverse being too 
en the facet Herodotus, whose fame re- 
eived its due reward at the festivals of Elis 
and of Athens, was, by the readers of subse- 
juent ages, considered little better than a fan- 

ful romancer. Pliny, who rose to the high- 
st honours which Trajan (who knew well how 
to Appreciate the merit and talent displayed in 


as 


‘us long and laborious work on the economy of 


ature) could bestow, has exposed himself to 
he smiles and sarcasms of naturalists in every 
succeeding age ; and Pontoppidan, though ido- 
uzed in Norway, has been universally hailed 
and quoted by the rest of the world as the Mun- 
hausen of his day, and a very wholesale deal- 
er in gratuitous and absolute falsehood. How, 
en, can we hope to intercede with a shadow 
even in a single instance, for one 
professing, as he does, to deal in strange, sin- 
yular, and unerpected things? Nevertheless, 
we feel, under certain qualifications, inclined, 
here and there, to plead his cause before the 
enlightened literary juries of our most en- 
ghtened age. Dishonoured and discredited, 
is the indefatigable writers we have just men- 
toned have been, we should remember that, 
iter passing through the ordeals of the pre- 
dices of an opinionated, and the ignorance 
ef an uninformed, world, the more liberal spi- 
rit of modern times, conscious that experience 
1as, in some instances, testified in their favour, 
tas felt disposed to make allowance for the 
darkness in which they were enveloped and 
the difficulties under which they laboured, in 
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t success, 





| ples; 


eae eed at least of the writer's accuracy. we 


their severe course of investigation and res 
search. At all events, it is but a debt justly 
due to those who sacrificed time, and wealth, 
and health, in days when time, and wealth, and 
health, were seldom lavished upon such lauda- 
ble pursuits, to treat them with courtesy, and 
to endeavour, where we can, to clear ‘up the 
mists which concealed the truth from their 
gaze, and wrapped up tales and traditions, 
which they would willingly have recorded in 
a plain unvarnished state, in a fantastic robe 
of improbability or exaggeration. Those who 
feel disposed to pour out the vial of their wrath 
on such men as Pontoppidan, will do well to 
reflect that he sinned occasionally (as we shall 
show in the succeeding pages) in no less com- 
pany than the Magnus Apollo of his time, our 
great and deservedly respected Francis Bacon, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. We have, 
moreover, a duty beyond this, and, perhaps, a 
duty more important, namely, to sift the nar- 
ratives and assumed discovered truths of these 
writers more narrowly, and try their preten- 
sions by the test of our more accurate know- 
ledge; in doing which, much good, direct and 
indirect, may ensue. When such men as He- 
rodotus, Pliny, Bruce, and Pontoppidan, write, 
we are not justified in suspecting them of wil- 
fully corrupting the truth for the pure gratifi 

cation of a prurient disposition to falsehood , 
it is but fair to suppose that events, however 
marvellous, rested, at least, upon some founda 

tions; and that their theories, however appa- 
rently absurd, were yet reflections from some 
pure though hidden ray of light, which our 
exertions may expose to view. In support of 
this argument, we appeal to the supposed fact 
recorded by Strabo, of the emission of sounds 
from the statue of Memnon, when exposed to 
the first rays of the sun. By how many a 
hoary-headed veteran in learning and philoso 

phy, was this treated as an absurd fable, unte- 


nable and inexplicable by any known theory 
| and yet there are those, 


at this present day, 
who not only credit, but actually pretend to 
explain, the mystery on true scientific princi 
and, as a further corroboratton of the 


1ave the authority of an author* of undoubted 
veracity, who was informed “ by most credible 
witnesses, that subterranean sounds. like those 
of an organ, were heard towards sunrise by 


* Humboldt 


2B 
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those who sleep upon the granite rocks on the 
banks of the Oroonoko:” and, as a still further 


support, other respectable travellers, Messrs. Jo- | 


mard, Jollois, and Devilliers, heard at sunrise, | 
| turf of the best description abounds because 


in a monument of granite placed at the centre of 
the spot on which the palace of Karnack stands, 
a noise resembling that of a string breaking 
Reasoning on such grounds, we would lastly 
remind our readers, that literature, as well as 
science, may and has profited by the distor- 
tions even of truth, as the follies of one age 
have paved the way for the philosophy of the 
next. Having thus far attempted something 
like a justification for ourselves, if not for the 
Bishop, and assigned some semblance of rea- 
soning for not at once delivering him and his 
tulio, in toto, over to the lowest dungeon-keep 
of him “ who the father of lies 
briefly state, that although it is our intention, 
wherever and whenever we can, to lend the 
good Bishop a help ne hand, we by no means 





we shall 


‘ 


champions 


tre certa nly disposed to do 


pledge ourselves ’ wt as his 
throughout: we 
our duty fully and impartially; but, at the same 
time, convinced as we are, that on his skull 
Spurzheim would have found a pretty consi- 
derable bump of credulity, we shall consider 
ourselves privileged to feast our readers with 
some of his stories, and provide them with ma 
terials for an occasional hearty laugh, albeit 
at the expense of as worthy a man as ever sat 
upon the Bench of Bisheps 
Without further digression, we 
fore now proceed to introduce our readers to 
the Right Reverend Enoch Pontoppidan, Bi- 
shop of Bergen and member of the Roya! Aca- 
demy of Science in Copenhagen, who, on the 
Ist day of May, 1751, launched forth a ponder 
ous folio on men and manners, beasts, birds, 
and fishes, rocks, and mountains; in a word, 


shall there- 


professing to give a full and true account of 


all that was curious and wonderful in the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral world, of the then 
little known, or, to speak more properly, the 
absolutely terra incognita of Norway. We have 
said, that a better man never existed; and if 
piety and good intention were the sine quibus 
non in the formation of a perfect historian, Bi 
shop Pontoppidan might stand a fair chance 

being placed on the highest pinnacle in the tem 
ple of fame ; but, unfortunately. we who know 
the world and what is required of those who live 
in and write for it, must, with grief and sorrow, 
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ble occasions, as the direct and efficient agen 
Accordingly, if a seanty population settle 
themselves in a remote and barren peninsula 
where the winds prevent the growth of trees 


| “the wise Creator foresaw that in the course 


of time it would be most necessary If the 
West coast is found to be environed by a ram 


yart consisting “of a million or more of ston¢ 
I 


| columns, founded in the bottom of the sea, 
| they are placed there, first and foremost, as 


confess that unless these sterling qualities are } 


closely amalgamated with certain other world- 
ly but essential ingredients. such as discretion 
sober judgment, calm and dispassionate inquiry, 
they will not carry their possessor safe over the 
shoals and quicksands to which we mortal na- 
vigators are exposed on the ocean of life nay 
more, that if we trust to these alone, discard- 
ing the rest, we may not only go near to touch 
npon shoals ourselves, but, perchance, occasion 
the discomfiture, if not the absolute shipwreck, 
of many worthy followers, to whom we have 
professed to act as pilots. And much we fear 
these remarks will apply to the Bishop of Ber- 
gen. In the first place, “ his principal motive 
being (as he says in his preface) to promote 
the glory of God by a contemplation of his 
works,” the Deity is enlisted at all times, “ in 
Season and out of season,’ and upon all possi- 


a security against any naval power of an 
enemy If a sea-monster appears in the 
North sea, he is sent by “ the all-wise Creator, 
several hundred miles, to serve as an instru 
ment to drive numberless shoals of fish into 
the creeks, &c. to be the subsistence of many 
thousands of people If a swarm of grubs 
‘destroy the cabbage, grass, hemp, and flax, 
but wot the corn, : that they 
then are acting under orders not to touch it 
If ac vuple of hunters, left by accident on 
desert island, after eating grass and leaves, sud 
denly fall in with a * little spot all overgrown 
with sorrel,” it was evidently a miraculous ef 
fort of vegetation; and even the accumulation 
of “thirty-two pounds of suet found on one 
ram, is citedas “ a striking mstance of the suc 
culency and increase God has been pleased to 
bestow on Norwegian grass Ilere we have 
unquestionable proof, that our author's zea! 
was not according to knowledge. We shal! 
now proceed to an examination of his work 
following the order he has preseribed, and be 
ginning with his chapter on the air and its 


he concludes, 


phenomena 


Crap. L. Of the dir, and its Phenomena 
Under this head, we have, in connexion with 
a long detailed account of climate, atmosphere 
heats of summer and cold of winter, much 
learning and conjectural remarks upon the 
Aurora Borealis, which, as might be expected, 
serves as a fulerwm whereon the Bishop rest« 
the lever of Lis whole philosophy, and which, 
notwithstanding the application of this whole 
force, he is compelled to leave pretty much as 
he finds it, “ a very dark problem, and involved 
uncertainties With laudable dili 
gence, he presents his readers with the op 
nions of those who had made it the subject ot 
their lucubrations. Thus, Captain Heitman, 
1 great naturalist of Norway,” a person, 
of great erudition and experience 
in philosophy,” observes, that in the frigid 
zone “the force which gives motion to the 
high winds is there at its utmost height, inso- 
much that sometimes the lower region of the 
air, which is filled with nitrous vapours, 1 
whirled round; and then is formed that light 


in many 


moreover, * 


in the air called the Lottetskein, or Norther: 
lieht Dr. Nicholas Boerner, one mighty in 


physics, is expressly of the opinion that this 
light “is nothing but saline sulphureous va- 
pours, kindled in the upper air, by a change tt 
undergoes in autumn, spring, and other times, 
when the sun has not power sufficient to rarefy 
and disperse these sulphtreous partic les 

The “celebrated Wolfius” goes a step fur 
ther, pronouncing it to be a sort of atmosphe 
substance yet unmature for lighten 


Others 


rical fuel “ 
ing,” or an “imperfect tempest.” 
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again, are quoted as authorities for consider- 
ing it to be nothing more “than a mere re- 
fraction, or reflection, of a flame issuing from 
certain volcanoes,’ which, in favour of this 
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not far from the truth. On one contested 


| point, his evidence is indeed at variance with 


truly philosophical conjecture, “ are supposed | 


to le beyond Greenland, near the North Pole 


As many rational difficulties were started, as | 


to the difficulty of steering and taking an ac- 
curate departure, had our Discovery ships 
been fortunate enough to have reached this 
North Pole, this hint would have deserved the 


attention of Captain Parry, and we therefore 


earnestly recommend it to the consideration of 
that gallant and persevering officer, or any 
succeeding aspirant for polar pre-eminence 


{t is but fair, however, to add, for we would 
not willingly mislead, or waste the valuable 
time of these intre pid navigators, that thie 
t ory 1s by the Bishop, and some othe 


deemed a “ position too weak to build any 
thing on,’ and that many, instead 
this light as a reflection, or reverberation, not 
from the flame of fiery mountains, but * from 
the sun itself,’ when, far beyond Norwegian 
horizons, “it meets with some evaporating 
clouds at sucha height 


as to be within the con 
tact of the sun's beams in their ascent 


consider 


This | 


hypothesis the Bishop also admits to be some- | 


what doubtful, inasmuch as it 
tain “ coneurrence of causes, 
wree with him it would be very difficult to 
enlist in its support; such being the prevailing 
opinions of the learned world of the Pontoppi 
dean wra. Our author then proceeds to offer 
a solution of his own, which, if not strictly cor 
rect, we quote with pleasure, as an earnest of 
our wish to befriend him when we can, and as 
a proof, at least, that however credulous he 
might be on some occasions, in a credulous and 
tt very partially enlightened age, his natural 
acuteness and penetration, when he exercised 
his own judgment, often led him to opinions 
near the troth It is not our intention to en- 
ter into a detailed explanation of the mysteries 
of these “ merry dancers” of the North, as they 
are often called: where wiser heads than ours 
have often failed, it would be as presumptuous 
is it would be obviously irrelevant, in an article 
like the present. Whether it is the rush of 
the electric fluid through the rarefied air of the 
higher strata of the atmosphere, or whether it 
is that fluid rendered visible by positive and 
negative action inits course from the Northern 
to the Southern poles, we leave, therefore, for 
the decision of others: but, we trust, we shall 
not be considered stepping beyond our bounds, 
in merely stating, as our opinion, that in some 
way or other these lights are connected with 
electricity ; and such was the conclusion to 
which our author arrived, though the science 
ef electricity (then in its infancy) was compa- 
ratively little known and less understood: his 
suggestion is, that “the original cause of the 
Northern light lies in the electricity of the 
ethereal air,’ and, “ consequently, that it has 
existed at all times and in all places, though 
not visible to us without a concurrence of cer- 
tain concurrent circumstances and junctures,” 
which he proceeds to enumerate; some of 
which, we are ready to allow, lack somewhat 
of sound philosophy, but, in principle, we are 
equally boand in candour to admit that he is 


requires cer- 





which we quite 





that of witnesses wliose opinions are incontes- 
tably of the greatest weight, namely, our 
abovementioned polar navigators, who, we be- 
lieve, were never fortunate enough to hear the 
emission of those sounds of which Pontoppidan 
speaks as heard distinctly “ in a glaring North 
light and calm weather, with an explosion in 
the air like the sudden breaking of ice.” This 
assertion, however, is corroborated by others, 
whose veracities we should be unwilling to 
uspect as, for instance, Dr. Henderson, 
who passed a long and dreary winter in Ice- 
land Ilis words are: “ When they (the 
Northern lights) are particularly quick and 


such 


vivid, a crackling noise is heard resembling 
that which accompanies the escape of the 
sparks from an electrical machine Sir 


Charles Giescke, who had frequent opportu 
nities, in Greenland, of observing them stream 
ing forth with peculiar brilliancy, makes a si 
milar remark. Gmelin, ip describing their 
terrific effect on the borders of the icy sea, 
mentions animals as terror-struck, and the 
dogs of the hunters seized with such dread 
that they crouch on the ground, while the me- 
teoric streams crackle and hiss, and make a 
whistling sound and noise equal to that of ar- 
tificial fire-works; and, lastly, that respectable 
traveller, Hearne, says, that he has heard 
them make a rustimg and crackling noise, 
“like the waving of a large flag in a fresh gale 
of wind 

Nearly allied to the corruscations of the 
Northern lights, is the luminous appearance 
occasionally observed in sea-water, in expla 
nation of which, as in the former case, the 
Bishop, after stating the absurd theories of 
others, adds his own, which, if not true, is at 
least borne out by modern evidence. Captain 
Heitman asserts it to be occasioned by “ saline 
particles, which, upon a motion of the sea, 
begin to sparkle and cause an effulgence. 
But the captain's theory sinks into insignifi- 
cance before that of M. Urban Hierne, a 
Swedish naturalist, who, deriving the sea-salt 
from the sun, “ judges this sea light to be a 
kind of phosphorus formed from the luminous 
particles of the sun, and even of the moon, 
impregnated by water ;" whereas the Bishop 
conceives it to originate in minute and almost 
invisible animalecula: we wish indeed he had 
stopped here, but, unluckily, he proceeds in 
uniting the ignis fatuus within the bounds of 
the same philosophy, and pronounces that old 
friend of our juvenile days, * Jack-a-lanthorn, 
to be nothing more than a scintillating mag- 
got. “ Towhich (that isto the moorild, or sea 
fire) my present addition shall be this, the 
ignes lambentes, or lambent flames, so well 
known, which, by their hovering about the 
ship’s rigging, and often settling on the masts, 
though without doing any damage, strike a 
terror into the seamen; and, likewise, those 
ignes fatui, or jack-a-lanthorns, which deceive 
the traveller by land, must, according to this 
principle, be no more than worms bred in the 
sulphureous oils” with which both sea and land 








* This was also Lord Bacon's opinion. The 
sean “hath a little 


ilinese in the surface there- 





ive 


are filled’ We refer such of our readers as 
may wish to see the evidence of the luminous 
property of the ocean, as derived from insects, 
to a very interesting paper fully proving the 
fact in vol. vii. p. 402, of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal 


In speaking of the temperature of Norway, 


he mentions, “ 
divine economy.” which he would hesitate to 
commit to writing did not thousands of wit- 
nesses confirm it, that when the winter 
rages with such severity in the East parts that 
all the fresh waters are frozen 

bays are open on the West side 
swer to those who are inclined to question his 
gpinion of this effect an immediate result 
Tom the special interference of Deity, he adds, 
but “this is no miracle, but purely the result 


as 


of the primary natural disposition of things, 
giving, as his opinion, and a right good opi- 
nion too, if he did not insist upon diving with 
it to the centre of the earth, that the air was 
softened by *“‘ warm exhalations, and vapours, 
and mists from the sea, but whether these 
arise from warm springs at the bottom of the 
sea, continually boiling by means of its cen- 
tral fires, or. if this be denied, whether this 
ebullition be the effect of lesser subterraneous 
volcanoes. resembling the mountainous ones 
on the surface of the earth, it would not be 
pertinent here to determine 

Polar navigation has given us so clear an 
insight inte the power and extent of frost, 
that we believe we may almost, with a grave 
face, communicate the Bishop's illustrations 
without impeachment of his veracity; premising, 





that the only experiments, corroborative of the | 


facts, were performed on boiling water poured 
through a cullender from the main-top of one 
of the discovery-ships, when the thermometer 


was at a very low temperature, which fell on | 


the deck in ice resembling shot * The usnal 
degree of cold, especially in January and Fe- 
bruary, may be sufficiently conceived from 
hence, that the largest rivers, with their roar- 
ing cataracts, are arrested in their course by 
frost, and the very spittle is no sooner out of 
the mouth than it is congealed, and rolls along 
the ground like hail. <A further of 
the extreme cold. not unworthy of notice, es 

pecially as it raises the astonishment of fo- 
reigners (well it may) is, that no sooner has a 
horse dropped his excrements on the ice, than 
the balls of horse-dung move and leap on the 
ground!” Such is the Bishop's fact, which, we 
think, may be nearer the truth than his philo- 
sophy. “ The cause, 
the sudden change trom heat to cold, which 
occasions a violent conflict, when the sharp 
and dense air penetrates forcibly into the 
lighter, and expels it Asa further proof of 
the effects of cold on human life, the melan- 
choly fate of ac rps of about §,000 Swedes is 
recorded. Their progress was arrested by an 
intense frost on the high ridge of the Tyndal 
Mountain, on the borders, where they were 
found svon after, by a company of Norwegian 
sledgemen, frozen to death, 
some lying, and some in a posture of praye r 


Instance 


* some 





Fol. Edit 


of, as appeareth in very hot days 
vl. iii. p. 134 


he adds, “ of this, being | 


sitting, | 


as a wonderful instance of the | 


the lakes and | 
As an an- | 
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Count Segur’s narrative of Napoleon's retrez' 
from Moscow forbids us, for a moment, to 
doubt of the possibility of such an event ; and 
yet, continues our pious author, such is “the 
economy of the Almighty towards his crea 
tures, ln wisdom, goodness, and harmony, 
that he may venture to affirm, “ that were the 
Norwegians tempted by any thing to change 
countries with the Italians, the winter's cold 
would not be the motive to the exchange. for 
this isthe last of their complaints And, cer- 
tainly, they can have no cause for making it a 
1 since the Bishop proceed 
all quite wrong in 


ground of grievance, 
to assure that 
supposing that cold air and cold bodies are in 
any direct ratio with each other. Since iti 
even “the cold air tnat occasions warmth in 
the bodies of men, its compressive force ren 
dering the body more firm and compact, and 
fortifying it against external injuries; and 
thus the natural warmth is, by the closeness ot 
the pores, repelled towards the inner vital 
parts, and more particularly concentrated in 
the stomach, so that the Northern people are 
known to digest smoked flesh, dried fish, and 
other food hard of digestion, better than any 
other nations If this be true, these happy 
people must be in a delicious state of glowiny 
heat when there must be a general chattering 
of teeth throughout the rest of the world with 
in the aretic, under a temperature of 50 de 
grees below zero. Indeed, such are the con 
fortable and delightful feelings of these people, 
in consequence of their “ most pure and kind 
ly air,” that in the middle of the country the 
inhabitants “have hardly an idea of sickness 
unless it be hereditary, or contracted by in 
temperance ; nay more, it is actually report 
ed, though the Bishop very properly “ declines 
warranting the truth of it,” that in the vale of 
Guldbrand “ there are persons of such an ex 
treme age, that, from a lassitude of longer life 
they. get themselves removed elsewhere, i 
order to die the sooner 

It is curious to observe the similarity of ex 
pedients adepted by the natives of similarly 
situated Thus, we are told, that 
‘when the snow is not off the ground early 
enough in the spring for the husbandmen te 
begin the work of that season, they spread 
over the snow a rich kind of black mould, 
which, in a few hours entirely dissolves it.’ In 
the vale of Chamouni, and, probably, other se 
cluded valleys of Switzerland, the farmers pro 
the same effect by throwing a coat ot 
ashes, or dark soil, over their snow-clad fields 

In his account of the avalanches, or snee 
skreeds, we find a fact alluded to, which, had 
it rested on the authority of Bishop Pontoppi 
dan alone, would, as a matter of course, have 
been considered as a traveller's tale, namely, 
that in cases where whole villages have been 
destroyed, “by the incredible violence of the 
wind driving on the masses of snow, hous 
have been seen to fall some seconds before the 
snow reached them In corroboration, how 
ever, of this, we recollect the report of an eye 
witness to the fall of an avalanche from the 
heights of the Col de 


us we are 


countries 


duce 


Ferret, the effects of 
which we beheld a few weeks subsequr nt to 
Our reporter pointed out the 


the disaster 


spot on the other side of the torrent and valle. 
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which separated him from the scene of deso- 
lation, on which a peasant stood motionless 
and awe-struck with the impending ruin about 
to overwhelm him; when, a few moments be- 
fore the descending masses reached the place, 
the wretched man was observed to be carried 
off his legs and whirled upwards in the air, as 
if lifted by an invisible power. In another mo- 
ment he was buried amidst fragments of rock 
and snow, which still, and probably for ever 
will, cover his remains. We feel the less scru- 
ple or alarm in thus vouching for the truth of 
the Bishop's account, from the support we are 
able to communicate from the authorities re- 
specting the sudden and violent winds accom 
panving the fall of avalanches 

We reter our readers to the Edinburgh Ph 
lasophical Journal, vol. iii. p. 274, for an inter- 
esting account of the Glacier of the Weigshorn, 
nthe village of Randa, wherein it is stated, 
that at the mstant the snow and ice struck the 
inferior mass of the glacier, the pastor of the 

llage, the sacristan, and some other persons, 
bserved a light which almost instantly disap- 
peared, and left every thing enveloped in the 
darkest nicht; and that a frightful hurricane, 
scasioned by the pressure of the air, immedi- 
itely sueceeded, and, in an instant, produced 
the most trermendous devastation 


Guar. 2. Of the Souls and Mountains of Nor 
way 

In discussing which, the Bishop, like many 

e men of modern days, finds himself a lit- 
tle bewildered by the contending principles of 
the Huttonian and Wernerian theories; with 
an evident leaning in favour of primordial li 
quefuctions within and without the crust of 
our globe, and properly struck with the ex- 
treme inconv@énience and distress that must 
have been experienced by “ Noah and his fa- 
mily,” in the ark, had the waters of the deluge 
been boiling under the effect of central fires 
He naturally asks, by what means this lique- 
faction was wrought at that time, and then en- 
deavours to satisfy himself by a new hypothe- 
sis, suited to the case of Noah and all other 
parties concerned, viz. that this boiling, or 
coction, was not all at once. but affected only 
,certain part of the globe, and certain tracts 
f its surface Then follows his enunciation 
fthe various stratifications of rocks and moun- 
tans; in the process of which, he mentions, 
nthe authority of one of the miners, whom 
wv had himself examined, that “ snakes, mus- 
les. and other such things,” are sometimes 
et with in the middle of blocks of marble; 
ind that when this happens, their discovery 
is usually followed by such a violent stench, 
is overpowers the workmen, unless they im- 
mediately turn aside from it; which last cir- 
imstances he inputes to the long confine 
ment of the air. Now, with respect to the 





violent stench,” we beg leave to decline hay- | 


any thing to say to it; but, as far as re 
tes to imbedded living subjects, we know not 
t we can safely deny that the Bishop has a 
‘rong semblance of truth on his side. Per 
laps, two tangible and well attested instances 


} 
| 





wi!’ answer our purpose In the first p! we. in 
2a svecimen of a toad, which was taken | 
Kuve from the centre of a mass of solid stone 
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was sent to the College Museum, at Edin- 
burgh; and, in 1818, at the depth of 150 yards, 
at Fenton’s Colliery, near Wakefield, in a solid 
seam of coal, a lizard was discovered, five 
inches in length, which, for about ten minutes, 
continued brisk and lively, and then drooped 
and died; for a full account of which, see the 
Philosophical Magazine, vol. \xii. p. 377. 
Before taking leave of his mountains, the 
Bishop begs to mention “ something further to 
the praise of the great Creator;” inclining 
“the people of Norway to be gratefully con 
tented with the habitation which God has as 
| signed them; and therefore, forthwith, he 
| tells of houses “ stand ng so hich, and on the 
edge of such steep precipices, that ladders are 
| fixed to climb up to them, so that when a priest 
| is sent for, who is unpractised in the road, he 
| risks his life, and chiefly in winter, when it is 
| slippery. In such places a corpse must be let 
down with ropes, or be brought on men’s backs 
| before it is laid in the coffin.’ Under this 
| head of inconveniences he also reckons “ the 
very difficult roads, extremely so to the day la- 
bourers, but particularly to travellers, who can 
not, without terror, pass several places even 
| in the king's road, over the sides of steep and 
craggy mountains, and on ways which are 
either shored up, or suspended by iron bolts 
| fastened in the mountains; and though not 
above the breadth of a foot path, without 
| any rails on the side, as indeed it is impossible 





| to fix any These, in addition to the sud 
| den risings of rivers, to be crossed by ruinou 
| bridges, together with that evil resulting trom 
the mountains, in the shape of “ lynxes, foxes 
bears, and wolves,” appear to us not exactly 
the points we should have selected for the lau- 
dable and pious purpose abovementioned. We 
| allude, indeed, to these frightful roads and 
| passes for a different purpose, that of referring 
| our readers to one of the most extraordinary 
abodes of men, probably in the whole world- 
the pass of the Vetties Giel, in Bergen Stift, 
in Norway, described by the Rev. U. F. Bor 
gesen, and read before the Wernerian Society 
Sist May, 1-23," an abode which, from the 
danger and difficulty of the way, no clergyman 
| or other official person, had ever visited; to 
| which not even the oldest peasant of the near- 
est district had ever ventured; in short, a 
| abode, the very approach to which, even hor 
| rifies the senses, far surpassing any of the sup 
| posed exaggerated perils described by the 
Bishop; and an introduction to which, we are 
confident, the curious reader, who may not 
have before heard of it, will thank us for af 
fording him. Let him judge for himself, 
“ You are now in the Giel—traveller, God be 


| 


| with you! 


We shall say no more, than prepare him for 
the pilgrims he may meet on his fearful way 
“The dead body was set astride on a horse 
the legs are tied under the horse’s belly, a bag 
of hay well fastened round the horse's shoul 


ders, to which the body 








leans forward. and i 


| made fast; and in this manner rides the dead 


man over the mountains to his * everlasting 
resting place A feariul horseman 
* For an account of it. see Rdinburgh Philo 


sophical Journal Yoox. pw 
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As an appropriate corollary to this account, 


we shall close our remarks on this chapter, by 
refuting an assertion of the Bishop's, though, 


unluckily, it, at the same time, interferes with 
his illustration and explanation of a passage in | 
the Scriptures, viz. the death of Judas, “ who, 


asunder in the midst; 
the 


burst 
conse q\ uence 


falling headlong, 
the 
would intimate, w 
any considerable height, 
with such force against the 
that they are not only suff 
of life long before they re 
their bellies burst, and the 
ately gush out 
that in the fatal ascent of Messrs 
Rozier and Romaine, in 1784, 
pitated trom a height of three 


necessary as sishop 

‘the air pressing 
bodies thus falling, 
cated and deprived 
ach ground, but 
ir entrails immedi- 


the 


Pilatre de 
who were pre i- 


quarters of a 


mile, neither of the bodies were in the state 

described by the Bishop; and that Mr. Ro- 

maine was alive, and could articulate for a 
short time after he reached the ground 

Cuar. 3. Of the Waters 

He must have travelled to very little pur- 

pose, indeed, w ho has not, in the course of his 

heard of (aye, and seen too) 


peregrinations 
ponds, fountains, and lakes, which, on the un- 
doubted authority of every man, woman, and 
child in the vicinity, were of unfathomable 
depth; it would, therefore, be most unreasona- 
ble to suppose that so persevering an investi- 
gator our author should not have been 
equally successful. Accordingly, such is the 
character we find given of the sea in divers 
parts of Norway, with this explanatory cause 
annexed: “ Concerning the depth of the sea, 
in some places no bottom can be found, as in 
Floge Creek, a Norway mile from Drontheim, 
where, after measuring it with a line of a 
thousand fathoms, the search proved fruitless ; 
so that unquestionably the bottom of the sea 


as 


has an opening or communication with” a cer- 
tain “ immeasurable abyss. 

Aware that the sea-water within the Arctic 
ontains “less salt than that near the Line, 


some philosophers might have been at a loss to 


account for “its weight being much greater 
than in warm countries The Bishop, how- 


ever, immediately clears up the difficulty thus 


‘the air near the Polar being condensed by the 
cold, compresses close whatever it touches, 
and consequently the parts of the water; and 
as, by this compression, they adhere clo ‘ly to 
each other, consequ ntl . they iv fi e to 
beur up heavy burdens, which, in lighter wa- 
ters, would sink 

It must be self-evident to the commonest 
observer, that as the sea-water, carried by 
*subterraneous currents must be ever run- 
ning through “d valt mines,” Ac. it ought 
continually to g¢ sualter. Rivers and rain 





indeed, afford a partial barrier to this 
conclusion; but the Bishop expounds a much 
safer theory, in the form of “ fresh-water 
springs issuing out of the bottom of the sea 

Of the possibility of this, of course, there may 
be no doubt: experimental proof, however, 
would set the matter forever at rest; and the 
Bishop, fortunately, has one quite to the pur- 
pose. Certain fishermen having 
nee” informed him that “the 


might, 








hen men or beasts fall from i 


Our comment upon which is, | 








| of the water (in the Danish language, lands 


‘more than | 
often find, m | 
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the body of'a skate, water entirely fresh, whic! 
must alw ays be such, if this freshness be the 
result of a kind of filtration, which the wate: 
has undergone in the body of the fish; but this 
freshness not being common,” he concludes 
*“ that the fish has drank in this fresh water 
from a spring breaking out in the bottom of the 
sea 

We recommend this fact to the immediate 
attention of the New Zoological Society, form 
ed for the laudable purpose of supplying this 
country with the animal and vegetable prodw 
tions of other zones and climates, including the 
naturalization of sea-fish in our fresh-wate 
streams. Who knows, but the time may be 
hand, when, inh Ippy E ngland, every man ma 
sit under the shade of his own talipot leaf, bob 
bing in his et-derant trout stream, for prim 
soles and home-fed turbot ? 

Our classical will recollect, tha 
when the Romans sailed round Great Britain 
they averred the sea to be “ pigrum et grav 
remigantibus, Vita x.) The 
Bishop, we find, makes precisely the same re 


readers 


Acricola,e¢ 


(see 


mark, and assigns the reason, which we give 
with its hitherto unknown effects. “ The sal 
water itself is, from its saltness. so fat and oils 
that when a ship is on fire, it, so far from ¢ x 
tinguishing, increases the flame With the 
exception of a new discovery in America fi 

providing fuel for steam engines, by the di 


composition of water, this is the first time we 
have heard it asserted as a positive fact, tha 
salt-water has this singular quality of increa 
ing the intensity of fire No doubt, however 
we shall find it fully corroborated on the retur: 
of the Enterprize steam-vessel from India 

Of Malestrom, nothing very new is record 
ed: with its whirling powers and central suc 
tions we are all well ac quainte od, and can there 
fore perf etly enter into the feelings of bear 
and whales, which unwisely allow themsels 
to come within its sphere ‘of action, and ca 
easily believe that one of the former was hear 
from the shore “to roar terribly,” and that 1 
howlings and bellowings of the latter were i) 
describable. while they performed their inv 
luntary circumvolutions round the vortex gay 
them. And yet we recollect 
ago reading an extract from the ! 
Jonatha 


ing to receive 
few years 
book of an American vessel, in which | 
iverred, that he had besported himself w % u 


} 


. , 
ear or danger in this perilous cauldror 
not heard vouched t 


what marvels have we 
by our trans-atlantic neighbours’ Some o 
readers may be surprised to hear, that not onl} 


a relationsh p, but an actual ide ntity. has bee 
established between Malestrom and S« yila § ar 
Charybdis: but this is, nevertheless, a t 
One Mr. Joseph Ramur, an author, quoted by 
the Bishop, though “ he can by no means agr 
to the opinion of that ingenious gentleman, 
laboured “to show it probable tha 
Scylla and Charybdis, which have always bee! 
1ccounted to lie upon the coast of Sicily, wert 
no other than this Moskoestrom, (or Males 
trom,) whither Ulysses was actually driven | 
the course of his wanderings; the inundation 


having 





the Inland Skarsholm havin; 
the names of Scylla and Cha 


Skylien,) and 
given occasion to 


rybdis 
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Cuar. 4. Of the fertility of Norway in variety 
of Vegetables. 

r Fertile it may be, but marvellous indeed it 

. s, if we may trust to Arndt Bernsen’s book on 





s the fruitfulness of Denmark and Norway, who | 
years the | 


‘pretends that some times in wet } 
‘ Norway barley degenerates into oats, whilst 
others imagine that good oats improve into 


° barley.” Itis but fair to add the Bishop's com- 
, ment thereupon, viz. that “such anomalous | 
Is metamorphoses appear to him scarce credible 


and yet, notwithstanding, he lingers with a sort 


f of lurking fancy for the fact, quoting, in its fa- | 
vour, M. Freéeric Heffman’'s Rational Physical | 
1 Theology, followed up with the experiment of 
. ‘a worthy friend of his, who, to satisfy himself 


“ 1 this doubt, sowed a case of the finest barley, 
, without a single grain of oats among it; yet, 
t the harvest, of two cases of barley, one anda 





" ualf proved oats; and so he “leaves the mat- 
n er without further discussion We have had 
, sceasion, more than once, to refer to one whom 

‘ ve class amongst the wisest of the old philoso- 


Bacon; and upon this very point, we find him 
st s credulous or as well informed as the Bishop 
n fact, the English philosopher is by far the 
‘ iost positive ; for “ it is certain,” says Bacon, 
he edit. folio, v. ui. p. 107, “that, in very sterile 
ears, corn sown will grow to another kind 


Grandia seepe quibus mandavimus hordea sulcis 
we intelix lolium et steriles dominantur avene 


And, generally, it is a rule that plants that are 
ought forth by culture, as corn, will sooner 
hange into other species than those that come 
fthemselves; for that culture giveth but an 
; iventitious nature, which is more easily put 
™ f. This work of the transmutation of plants 
ne into another is inter megnalia nature, for 
e transmutation of species 1s, in the vulgar 
hilosophy pronounced unpossible; and cer- 
uinly it is a thing of difficulty, and requireth 
eep search into nature The only cogni- 
ince we ever had of such matter, was a clench- 
ng story told by one of the inmates of Dr 
Willis’s asylum for lunatics, who, in reply to a 
muncing assertion from a “sane visiter” as- 
1 sured him that the narrator's extraordinary 
fact was not so singular as one annually expe- 





ree in his garden which one year produced 
; : sooseberries, and the next currants! 
r “In our preface we have given an instance 
, * the super-excellent quality of the grass in | 

Norway.” All the grasses of this favoured 

limate are not, however, equally beneficial ; 
: for instance, the “gramen ossifragum Norwe- 
" gium,” instead of covering the bones of cows 
ind other cattle with wholesome layers of suet, 
as a very different effect, neither more nor 
pre ess than mollifying them to such a degree, 
an that without the “ strange remedy of adminis- 
ul tering to them the bones of other cows, which 
bet hey devour with the utmost greediness, they 
= mickly die.” ; 
ales We have heard our medical friends say, that 
a phosphate of lime, as a chief component part 
oor *f the ossificatory system, had been occasion- 
dt 





ily administered to patients as a remedy for a 
tisordered state of the bones; but we doubt 
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ohers—no less an authority than the great Lord | 





4 enced by himself, namely, the possession of a | 


whether with as much success as in the case | 
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just mentioned. In the celebrated Siege of 
Paris, in 1589, bone bread was made, and ad- 
ministered in great abundance ; but the result 
upon the consumers was in direct opposition to 
that of the cows: “for,” observes the histo- 
rian, “ cette horrible invention causa la mort de 
quinze nfille personnes.” 

We shall mention but one other grass, and 
that is the Tour, or “ bewitching grass," which 
has the strange cffect upon the beasts of the 
field, “‘so that the most mettlesome horse im- 
mediately hangs his head, and becomes so dull 
and tractable, as to be managed at will;” and, 
further, we are truly sorry to observe, that if 
affords the jockeys of Norway an opportunity 
of vying with their brethren in England, in 
the practice of turf-knavery, it being “a known 
practice among them, when riding to a fair, to 
watch an opportunity of conveying some Tour 
grass unto the mouth of another's horse, if he 
chances to be so much preferable as to preju- 
dice the of the latter Oh, tell it not at 
Newmarket, and let it not be heard at Tatter- 


sall’s 


a! 
Sitit 


Cuar.7. Of sereral kinds of Gems and cu 


rious Stones in Norway 


Under this head we would briefly notice the 
effects of swine stone, which, though well 
known to give out a fetid smell when seraped, 
in Norway where it abounds, appears to be a 
nuisance of no small magnitude to travellers 
of delicate sensibility ; for in an island in Great 
Mios upon Hedemark, there are whole moun- 
tains of thin stone, “which, when galloped 
upon by shod horses, emit a violent stench.” 
Respecting meteoric stones, we again expect 
a little of the Bishop's best philosophy, pre- 
mising therefore, that its primordial element 
being a slimy water, mixed with matter, in- 
spissated by fire, whence a petrifying juice, he 
assumes that “such a materia lenta et viscosa 
may ascend into the air,”"—further, “that the 
lightning may have very wonderful effects in 
the atmosphere, must be granted;” and having 
thus manufactured his aérolite, he maintains, 
that such a solid compressed body must, by 
its own gravity, descend, as a natural conse- 
in which conclusion we, with the rest 


quence 


| of his scientific admirers, doubtless concur. 


One other stone only shall we touch upon, 

the aftites, or eagle stones, found here, as in 
other parts, in the nests of eagles, who, proba 
bly, lay them there to moderate the violent 
heat exhaling from the breastof the dam, the 
eagle being a bird of extreme heat.’ We 
would submit this fact to Mr. John Davy. for 
insertion in the second edition of his Obserra- 
the T+ mperature of Man and other 
Invmals, (eagles, of course, included.) 


tions on 


Cuar. A Of the Metals and Minerals in 


Norway 
Respecting these, we must be equally brief, 
noticing merely on the subject of mines, (the 
three best of which are piously named “ God's 
help in Distress,’ “ Samuel's Mine,” and *‘ Old 
God’s Blessing:") that the latter furnishes 


“an image of hell; and the swarm of miners 
bustling about in habits according to their se- 
veral occupations, may well pass for so many 
devils!” 
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Pant Il 
In the preface to Part 2, which was publish- 
ed some time subsequent to the first, he pre- 
pares his readers for divers and sundry mar- 


| ral days,” (we 
| did;) “but I don’t hear they ever die.” 


vels which he is about to record; at the same | 


tume, thus apologizing for any appearance of 


of which he might have been sus- 
‘Il have endea- 
avoid the im- 


credulity, 
pected in the foregoing pages 
voured, as much as possible, to 


| under the snow; 


putation of being over-credulous; and, upon | 
that account, often decline giving my opinion 


relations, the credit of which | have 
reason to doubt. I mention this, because I 
foresee that, when some readers come to read 
the contents of the Sth chapter, concerning 
the mermaid, the great sea snake of several 
hundred feet long, and the kraken, whose un- 
common size seems to exceed belief, they may 
suspe t me of too much credulity Possibly ; 
—but let us proceed to enable them to judge 
for themselves 


Crar.! 


of some 


Of Four-footed Beasts, or Quadru- 


eds 

Relating to horses, we shall confine ourselves 
to those pugnaceous powers which fortunately, 
as we have no wolves or bears, they are pre- 
cluded from exhibiting in this country —When 
a smart clever hackney, for instance, enters 
the lists with a bear or wolf, “he attacks his 
antagonist with his fore legs, which he uses 
like drumsticks to strike withal; and comes 
off. usually, the conqueror. Many of the peo- 
ple of fushion would not believe this till Stadt- 
holder Wibe, in King Frederick the Fourth’s 
presence, made the experiment with one of his 
coach horses. This creature fell upon a bear 
let loose against him, and laid him presently 
dead; but, sometimes, the bear, who has dou 
ble strength, gets the advantage, and espe- 
cially if the horse happens to turn about to 
kick with his hind legs. If he attempts this, 
he is ruined; for the bear instantly leaps upon 
him, and fixes himself on his back; in which 
case, he gallops otf with his angry rider, till, 
by loss of blood, he drops down 

We incline to think English farmers would 
prefer a stall-fed Holderness cow to a coast-fed 
Norwegian; where, for lack of “ other food or 
provender, cods’ heads, and other fish bones 
are mixed together, which the cows eat with 
a good appetite We have betore 
bone-feeding in a medicinal point of view, but 
we have them here again provided in the form 
of regular meals? for “it is not only fish bone 
that cows here eat, but, 
their own species, which they 
and gnaw them with thei teeth 
would, of which the privy counsellor Van Os- 
(for some presumed to doubt the fact) 

gave proof, to the astonishment of the be- 
holders It is allowed, indeed. that the milk 
hath a very fishy smell ;—and possibly, the but- 
ter may partake of this “ancient and fish-like 
flavour. When cows eat flesh, we must not 
be surprised if the example descends; accord- 
ingly, we find Norwegian goats feasting on 


like wise 
swallow greedily, 
as the dogs 


ten 


snakes “and slowworms, half an ell-long, 
which they “eat greedily :" with a serpent, in- 
deed, “ they plague themselves a great while 





After this, 


before 
they 


can get him down 


they 
find themselves well for 


do not 








spoken of 


the bones of 
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should be surprised if they 
The 
tastes and appetites of Norwegian animals 
is quite extraordinary, for, “in the woods, the 
hares catch mice like cats, and pursue them 
and the wolf, “when his 
hunger becomes too great, will eat clay, if i 
be to be had; and this, as it is not to be di 
gested, remains in his guts till he gets flesh 
and that works it off viole ntly, and then he 1 
heard to how! most dismally for pain 

Many of our naturalists have, doubtless, 
heard that wild when flying in thei: 
wedge-like form, rest their heads each upon 
the tail of the goose before him. Pontoppi 
dan's deer must have taken a lesson from 
these wise birds, for it sometimes happens 
that “they have to swim over pretty broad 
waters, betwixt the continent and the islands 
to accomplish which, they very orderly help 
one another, by resting their heads on each 
other's rumps; and when the foremost is tired 
he retreats to the last,’ and so on —The bear 
cuts a prominent figure in the Bishop's Zoo 
logy: we shall, therefore, be rather more pro 
lix in detailing his habits. To begin with him 
in infancy: bears make but short work of ges 
tation, the females carrying their young “ but 
a month ;” and it is, therefore, less to be won 
dered at, that she brings them forth “ blind 
and naked, and small as mice; each is, in 
form, like a mere lump, which the mother 
continually licks, till it expands or unfolds it- 
self according to the proverb, Lambendo sicut 
ursa catulos Bears, too, like the animals we 
have mentioned, are rather singular in their 
choice of food; for, though generally upon the 
defensive against mankind, they invariably at 
tack pregnant women, “ whose condition thes 
know by sight or instinct, and, with all the: 
might, will strive to get the fetus, which is 
delicious morsel to them, if it happens to be 
male Some may say, that this ts truly out 
heroding Herod, im a slaughter of the inno 
cents; but the Bishop speaks upon the autho 
two of his clergy, one of whom dis¢ 
this ursine propensity by accidentally 
a woman, with child, by a tame bear 
which he ‘had fastened in his yard, when * le 
roared and tore about him so,’ that. they wer 
obliged to shoot him instantly. The other, ¢ 
returning home on a summer evening from 
his pastoral duties, found a bear “ trying and 
taking all the pains he could to break open th: 
door of his wife's bed-chamber, where she lay 
in the greatest anguish, hearing him roaring 
and jumping in vain up at the wmdow.’’—But 
as there is no evil without its corresponding 
so this bearish instinct is found to cor 
duce, wonderfully, to the preservation of t 
male virtue, for “ if any of those shepherdesses 
or giate-tous (milk-maids,) who pass their sui 
mers in their swterhuts or mountain huts, loses 
her virtue and becomes pregnant, she then e1 
dangers her life, as well as the child's, doubly 
And, per contra, the truly virtuous find these 
suppressors of vice their very best protectors 
Thus, “an old grass bear was many years 
known to follow a herd, like a guard, and 
stood often tamely by, as the maid was m lk- 
ing, and always drove the wolf away. ~~ 


geese, 


rity of 
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good, 
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seve- | did no hurt to any, only in autumn; w rhen | 
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was a/most going to look for his den, he would | a powder of dried wolf's flesh as good to create 
tke a kid or a sheep, as if per contractum ta- | an appetite; also, that wolves’ and foxes’ lungs 
itum, accorderate summen wages; but lL doubt are yrood for consumptions: our own candid 
t there are many of his kind that use that dis. | opinion vis, that these remedies will be found 
retion.”” However, they seem, on the whole, to | quite as beneficial as his “ burnt and powdered 
« very discreet and fair-dealing sort of beasts | water-wagtails as a horse medicine; or as 
n their way, tor, adds the Bishop, they say pills made of fried and powdered mice, which, 
for certam, that in his own jurisdiction, or | in our younger days, we well remember seeing 
the place where he usually resides, he will take | administered to a schoolfellow in a case of dia 


but one piece from a man | betes 
Some might be unreasonable enough to de- | = The goupe, or lynx, is the third among this 
ine living in a bear's neighbourhood on these | country’s hurtful ‘creatures; and he, like the 
erms of form and good-breeding : to such, we | bear, treats his enemy, the dog, in a similar 


ave only to mention the mode in which bears | manner, “ making use of his claws so effec 
reat these with whom they are on no terms of | tually, that he fleas him alive.” They*are, 
eremony, rz. the hunter, who, if he fails in his | moreover, very cunning in undermining sheep 


uttempt to run his knife down the bear's throat, | folds, “where they help themselves very 
stands but a poor chance, for, forthwith, the | nobly:” it happened, however, that in one of 
bear fleas bis skin off, and pulls the hair and | these a “goupe was found out by a sly he- 
flesh over his head, and ears, and face, and | goat, who, perceiving his subterraneous work, 
al! Would our limits permit, we might di- | watched him narrowly, and, as soon as his head 
ate much upon the saga ity « f these wonder- | came forth, butted him, and gave such home 
ful animals, such as pickme out the cow in | push@s, that he laid him dead in the grave 
herd, * which hath the bell round her neck of hus own making 
which bell he'll strike so flat with his paw, that Foxes are so proverbially sagacious, that we 
t shall never speak or vex hun again; or, | shall coutine ourselves to a single instance, we 


vhen mortally wounded, how he endeavours | believe not very generally known. “* When he 
to rob the * huntsman of his hide, which hé@ | wants to get rid of his fleas, without disturb- 





knows he comes for, and, therefore, lays hold | ance, he takes a bunch of moss, or straw, in 
ff avery large stone; and, if there be a deep | his mouth, and woes backwards into the water, 
water near him, how he plunges himself into | wading, by slow degrees, deeper and .deeper 


t;’ or how, when tired with swunming, (al- | by which means, the fleas have time and can 
beit very expert in the art.) “if he sees a boat | retire gradually to the dry places, at last to 
by the way. he will go after it, if it be only to | the parts of the neck and head, which he alone 
rest himself; and if he gets in he will sit in | keeps above water; and, to crown the work, 
the stern, quite quiet and peaceable; to the hie gathers all his enemies into the before-men- 
great uneasiness, however, of the farmer, who | tioned bunch of straw; and then drops them 
floes not care to let him im, if he can but ply | in the water, well washed and cleaned. This 


s onrs fast enough project ts so cnnning that mankind could not 
Wolves, like bears. unless excited, seldom | teach him better 
yanifest an mnelination to molest the human Of the glutton, or wolverine. (mustela gulo,) 





species, excepting in winter, when hunger “we are told that the best time of catching 
sharp as a sword, makes him qnite a differ- | him is when he, according to his custom when 
wt creature, so that he will then often, and | gorged, presses, and squeezes himself between 
particularly upon ice, take away a horse from | two trees which stand near together. By this 
sled And here we have an mstance of practice, he ¢ es and exonerates his stomach, 
e danver of incredulity. which ts verv pro which has not time to digest what he has so 





erly noticed by Bishop Pontoppidan respect swallowed 
would make admirable seamen, 


lon the waters being quite on a pa 


a brother Bishop, w 





10, beine a wreat ene- 
; 
| 











iv to clerical sporting, and al wl 1 
ersions. “* persuaded a cle rryman of his dio agility on land. ‘On a chip or a 
ese that it did not become his function to | piece of wood they'll sail across a small water, 
wry a gun, when he travelled to church or | and make use of their tail for a sail; and with 
m ecelesiastica!l affair But the Bis! j one foot they ll paddle, and steer themselves 
the better of this prejudice on being tal | with the other; and thus they escape, some- 
the ice by this very minister, on on | times, those that wait ashore for their landing, 
isitation journeys,” for, lo and behold, sud- | and find themselves mistaken, by thinking they 
lenly up comes a wolf; at sieht which he | must come with the wind We have heard 
an to be dreadfully alarmed. and asked the | much of the astonishing instincts of beavers, 
cler¢yman if he had not his gun: and from | but the Bishop adds one instance with which 
that day he was convinced, that it was both | we were not before acquainted, of which he 
cessary and becoming They are caught | was “ assured by many who had been witness 


n pittalls, “in which the wolf is sometimes | When they are emp! 





} yed in transporting build 
ound in a corner, along with other beasts, | ing materials, one will suffer himself to be used 
whom, out of fear, he does not touch; and it | as a cart, while the others, like horses, take 

mnetimes happens, that the peasants, having | hold of him, fastening on hin by the neck, 
fillen into the same trap, are found there sit- | and dragging hin along; tor this purpose, he 
ag along with him first throws himself on his back, with jus legs 
Lord Bacon, amongst his choice receipts, | up, between which they lay their already fitted 
tells us, that “the guts or skin of a wolf, being | and prepared timber ;” the good w ilthus cannot 
plied to the belly, do cure the colick ;” edit. | be fully appreciated without knowing the whole ; 
iL. vol. iii. p “43 and the Bishop recommends | viz. that this act of devotion for the public ser- 


Vor. IX.—No. 51. 2C 








vice “ always costs him a bare back, for it takes 
all the hair off.’ The truth of this we found 
corroborated in the course of our newspaper 
reading, a few mornings ago. We give it ver- 
batim. 

Sagacity of a rat, a thorough good story.— 
“ At Amsterdam, in a street called the Wood 
Market, recently lived a man who was curious 
in keeping fowls. One of his hens, though in 
the midst of summer, had several days stopped 
yielding her usual produce, and yet made her 
usual cackling; he searched the nest, but 
could not find even the shell of an egg, which 
made him resolve to watch her closely. He 
accordingly, the next day, placed himself in 
such a situation as to be able to observe her 
motions minutely; when, to his great surprise, 
he saw her discharge her egg; but no sooner 
was she off the nest, than three rats made their 
appearance. One of them immediately laid 
himself on his back, whilst the others rolled 
the egg upon his belly, which he clasped be- 
tween his Jews, and held it firm; the oth@r two 
laid hold of his tail, and gently dragged him 
out of sight. This wonderful sagacity was ex 
hibited for several days to some curious ob 
servers.” —G/lobe Ne usp pe r 

As a sequel, some marvellous feats of rats 
and mice are recorded, upon which the can- 
tious Bishop thus comments. * Supposita facti 
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deer ;" an opinion, to which the Bishop ts evi 
dently inclined to lean, backing up the possi 
bility by speaking of whirlwinds, “ which ele 
vate or draw up, sometimes, a whole host ot 
herrings out of the sea.” Sundry reasons for 
which are added, explanatory of this extraor 
dinary fact 


The chapter concludes with the “ formular of 


an exorcism” against the lemmings, and other 
country plagues, used by that enlightened body, 
the Roman Catholic clergy, which we annex tor 
the benefit and instruction of al) Protestant bi- 
shops and curates, and congregations commut- 
ted to their charge. “ Exorcizo vos pestiferos 
vermes, mures, aves, seu locustas aut animalia 
alia, per Deum patrem omnipotentem et Jesum 
Christum filium ejus, et Spiritam Sanctum ab 
his campis, seu vineis vel aquis, nec amplius 
in eis habitetis, sed ad ea loca transeatis, in 
quibus nenmiini nocere possitis, et ex parte om- 
nipotentis Dei et totius curie ce@lestis, et Ee- 
clesi# Sancti Dei, vos maledicem quocunque 
ieritis, sitis maledicti, defictentes de die m diem 
in Vos ipsos et decrescentes quatenus reliquia 
de vobis nullo in loco inveniantur; nisi neces 


| sari ad salutem et usum humanum quod pra 


stare dignetur ille, qui venturus est judicare vi 


| vos et mortuos et seculum per ignem. Amen 


veritate, | could wish to have a sufficient ac- | 


count or reason given me for this, by our mo- 
dern philosophers, who will not believe or re- 
ceive any thing for a truth, except it can be 
demonstrated ex neru causurum; this, I ap- 
prehend, in such events (such as these just 
mentioned), though the facts be real, cannot 
be expected.” We quite agree with the Bi- 
shop, nothing is so provoking, nothing so ut- 
terly ruinous, to a good story, as the posing 
philosophic incredulity of one of these matter- 
of-fact sticklers after truth 

With the “really” wonderful ravages and 
migrations of that extraordinary animal, the 
lemming, (mus lemmus,) naturalists are well 
acquainted; and to them we can refer for a 
corroboration of that implicit obedience to in- 
stinct by which they are compelled, “ like the 
hosts of God, to execute his will,’—by their 
numbers, organization, and vorac ity, destroy- 
ing every thing in their course. Even the 
Bishop might be excused for considering them 
as something supernatural, of an unearthly 
nature, and, therefore, inclined to believe that 
“these lemmingerne do fall out of the air 
his further hints and conclusions upon this 
atrial descent are too curious to be omitted 
“ Wormius, Scaliger, and other great men, do 
not suppose this to be impossible; they ima- 
gine that the lemming, like frogs and other 
small creatures, may, in their embrios, be at- 
tracted to the clouds; and being then come to 
maturity, may drop down. To reconcile this 
strange account to reason, others think it more 
probable that the fogs, which sometimes are 
seen extremely thick upon the mountains, may 
tift them up in multitudes, and carry them away 
to other places.” These Norwegian fogs, in- 


deed, seem to be composed of most powerful and 
contractile materials, since some of their philo- 
sophers and common people believe that they 
are “able to take up a Finlap with his reens- 





Cuar.2 

Our readers may rely upon all our author 
chooses to impart upon the subjects of this 
chapter, since he assures us, that “he writes 
only what he knows by experience ;” there 
fore it may be received as an undeniable arti 
cle in the creed of every orthodox naturalist, 


Of Serpents and Insects 


| “that snakes are often found in dunghills, 


, them as birds do; and 


lying upon a great number of eggs, to hatch 
some have observed, 
that they made the great flat toad lie upon 
them, whilst they have thrown themselves 
round the nest to keep him close to his duty 

and, moreover, that the rector of the parish of 
Tymes and dean of Sunhordlehn had a smal? 
serpent “ with two heads on one body and tail, 
so that each head had a moderate part of the 
body divided for it; that the said dignitary 
had long preserved it, and had, indeed, only 
thrown it away at the request of his wife, who 
had an aversion to it, fearing if she saw it un- 
awares, she might be terrified. All this is cer- 
tainly very marvellous ; but with that impar 
tiality which behoves us to give evidence on 
all sides to elicit truth, it is but right to add, 
that Aristotle, CBlian, Aldrovandus, Licetus, 
Langoni, and many others, mention instances 
of serpents with double heads. On the autho- 
rity of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
(vol. iv. p. 211.) Redi, the celebrated anato 
mist, is said to have kept a two-headed snake 


| for a considerable time; and, very lately, Dr 


' 


Corradori, at Ruto in Tuscany, saw a snake 
with two heads, which differed as to the use o! 
their faculties, for one would eat while the 
other was asleep. But what are serpents with 
two heads to serpents (or young dragons, as 
the Bishop more aptly designates them) with 
seven heads and necks, with four legs, and 
pointed tails, two German ells long, which he 
saw with his own eyes!!! Such a monster be 


ing no every day wonder, he throws out a hint 
as to the propriety of classing, if not identify 
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ing it with that “emblematic Dragon with | and drown themselves; and, from that time, 


seven heads, which the Scripture takes notice 


trees are sometimes seen green, winter and 
summer, from the number of “snakes that 
have made their nests under the roots, and so 
keep them warm.” 
amphibiology, always thought that serpents, 
cum multis aliis ot that class, were cold in 
body and blood; but it must be allowed, that a 
seven-headed dragon upsets all preconceived 


prejudices, and is entitled to any measure of 


teinperature sanctioned by such names as 
Olaus and Pontoppidan 


{n speaking of the honey-dew as a disease of 


plants, in p. 43, he tells us that the farmers 
employ, as a remedy, ants boiled in water ; and 
that in their hillocks there is s 
what is called norsk virak, a substance which 
is but little inferior to the oriental raisins 
Without pledging ourselves to the efficacy of 


the remedy or nature of this substance, we | 


suggest, as a hint to farmers and chemists, 
how far the formic acid might be applied in 
sses of blight, or be occas) mally collected in 


he various haunts of the Genus Formica 


In page 30, part 1, it is asserted, that a spe- | 


eles of maygots tell along with the snow; and 
in page 45, part 2, the mystery is not unphilo- 


sophically attempted to be cleared up by an | 
opinion of Counsellor Detharding, preceptor | 
in their character of husbands, or parents. As 


of physic in the university of Copenhagen, 
that they were the productions of those egys 


which had remained from the last summer in | 
| of the domestic establishment; as husbands, 


the cracks, and on the branches, of the adjoin- 
ing trees, from whence they tell with the snow 
We would recommend to our curious readers 


to illustrate the truth of this for themselves, | 


by selecting a small branch from any tree (we 
have usually found the lime tree the best) 
which they have noticed in the preceding year 
as much infeeted with grubs and caterpillars 
It may be cut off at any time (even in the mid- 
dle of winter), before the leaves appear, and 
placed in a hot-house or warthn room exposed 
to the sun, when, as soon as the leaves, by this 
forced process, have attained a certain size, 
they will be found to be covered more or less 
with small caterpillars, particularly the grubs 
of the geometra genus, so accurately described 
by Pontoppidan. With respect to the theory 
of their being snow-born, it is not a little sin- 
gular that Bacon advances a similar opinion, 
as one of long standing; (fol. edit. v. ii. 138.) 
“It hath been observed by the ancients, that 
there is a worm that breedeth in old snow, 
which should shew that snow hath in it a se- 
eret warmth, for, else, it could hardly vivity ; 
and the reason of the dying of the worm may 
be the sudden exhaling of that little spirit, as 
soon as it cometh out of the cold which had 
shut it in.” But, whether lemmings drop from 
the sky, or blights are generated by snow, it is 
some satisfaction to find that both are under 
the control of the church. We have presented 
our readers with the exorcism over the former ; 
and, as to the latter, the Bishop informs us, 
that in “ Stokke parish, after they had put up 
public prayers in the church against these per- 
nicious worms, they were seen to gather in 
great heaps, and crawl to the nearest waters 


We, in our ignorance of 


aectimes found | 





( | there was not one found.” 
of,” and further, to allude to the possibility of | 
a fact mentioned by Olaus Magnus, that birch | 


Cuarters 3 and 4. Of Birds. 


Our first ornithological notice shall be for 
the information of those sportsmen, who wish 
for a good day's sport on the moors, in a deep 
snow, for, when this is the case, the grouse 
take care of themselves “ in this manner ; they 
first fill their craw with as much food as it will 
hold; then they'll drop themselves down in the 
soft snow, and don’t stay in their first hole, but 
undermine and burrow in the snow, some fa- 


| thoms from it; and there they make a smal! 


opening for the bill; and there they lie warm 
and comfortable together.’ A benevolent trait 
in the habits of the duck tribe ought to in- 
crease our attachment to the web-tooted te- 
nants of our poultry-yard; we should premise, 
however, that it relates only to the wild spe 
cies. When the young ones are hatched, 
the drake, we are * informed, flies away; and 
if, by accident, they become motherless, too, it 
has been obseryed, that others of the same 
kind have taken care of the poor forlorn young 
ones, as if they were their own ;—a good lesson 
for us human creatures.” It is, perhaps, be- 
cause they live amongst us unnatural creatures, 


| that tame ducks will not adopt this excellent 


example. The drakes, indeed, are not by any 
means to be compared with the ducks, either 


parents, we see they are apt to desert their 
families, leaving the mother in full possession 


they are equally reprehensible, (the instance 


i quoted is the eider-duck ;) for, when danger 


approaches, he gives his consort, it is true, 
due notice “ by crying, hu, hu,” when, cover- 
ing and concealing her eggs, “ she comes down 
to her mate in the water, but he does not re- 
ceive her very kindly ; and if her eggs are lost, 
by any accident, he gives her many blows with 
his wings, which she must take patiently ; 
and, after this, he entirely deserts her, and she 
is obliged to join the flock of her kind, under 
the same disgrace.’ When her young ones 
are hatched, she appears in a most amiable 
point of view, “for she lays herself down for 
them to climb on her back, and carries them 
away by an even flight.” No doubt, it is from 
observing this* interesting fact, that Peter 
Nonsmad, for so the wren is called by the 
farmers, took his idea of seating himself on the 
backs of eagles: and so “ flying up with them 
so high, as he otherwise could not possibly 
soar.” 

We have seen that Norwegian oats ecca- 
sionally convert themselves into barley: it is 
but fair, therefore, that birds should now and 
then have a similar privilege; consequently, 
we ought not to be surprised in hearing, that, 
according to some, a cuckoo the following 
year becomes a kite. We always knew that 
the great northern diver visited the land as 
seldom as he could; there is, however, an an- 
nual exception to this general rule, in the 
week before Christmas, with which we were 
not till now acquainted, from whence the 


| fourth Sunday iu Advent is called by the peo- 


ple, after his name, Ommer Sandag. Of ano 
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ther curious fact, connected With those birds, 
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we were also ignorant, namely, that “ under Crarrers 5 and 6.—Concerning Fish ar 


their wings, in their body, there are two pretty 
deep holes, big enough to put one’s fist in, in 
each of which they hide an egg, and hatch 
their young ones there as perfect and with less 
trouble than others do on shore Of another 
species of this genus, which he erroneously 
calls a northern diver, (it being the Co/ymbus 
Septentrionalis, or red-throated diver,) he says, 
“when this bird is in a sportive humour, it 
makes a frightful ugly noise, just like the cries 
of a human creature in imminent danger and 
calling for relief.’ To the truth of this we 
ean bear testimony, having often heard them 


disturb tho stillness of a summer's night off 


the Orkneys and Northern Hebrides, the note 
painfully resembling the incessant wailings 
and screams of infant children in a state of ex 
treme suffering 

Every tourist who has steamed his way by 
the coasts of Anglesey, has heard of Puffin 
Island, and how these birds burrow and live in 
rabbit-holes; but we venture to say, he has 
never heard how they are extracted en masse 
from their lurking places, in Norway. We 
will, therefore, tell them, that the most ap- 
proved mode is to break in a little dog, and 
send him into the cracks and openings in the 
rocks (for they prefer these to rabbit-holes in 
Norway,) “ when he will pull out the first he 
ean lay hold of, by the wings, where they are 
together in scores, sometimes one or two hun- 
dred together; and their way is, when one is 
laid hold of, and drawn out, he bites fast hold 
of his next neighbour, and draws him with 
him; and all laying hold in the same man- 
ner, that they must all be drawn out and 
killed.” 

Norwegian eagles we find, also, adopting a 
very curious and easy mode of providing them 
selves with venison. “He soaks his wings in 
water, and then covers them with sand or gra- 
vel, with which he flies against the deer’s face, 
and blinds him for a time; the pain of this vets 
him running about like a distracted creature 
and frequently he tumbles down a rock, and 
breaks his neck; thus he becomes a prey to 
the eagle Like the bears, too, they are fond 
of children; but prefer them in a more ma- 
tured state, catching up fine boys of from two 
to five years of age, the poor parents beholding 
them “with mexpressible grief and anguish 
One instance in Orkney ts related of a mo 
ther’s finding her child unhurt in an eagle's 
nest, after an a¢rial voyage of four miles 
These are, very properly, given as “ warnings 
to careless parents.’ But a per contra anec- 
dote is added, with which every voracious 
eagle ought to be made acquainted, as a cau- 
tion how he uses his claws, for it so happened, 
that one day, “an eagle, standing on the bank 
of a river, saw a large salmon, as if it were 
just under him; he struck, instantly, one of 
his talons into the root of an elm just by, and 
partly hanging over the other, he struck into 
the salmon, which was very large and in his 
proper element, which doubled his strength ; 
so that he swam away, and split the eagle to 
his neck, making literally a spread eagle of 
him,” a creature, as the Bishop properly ob- 
serves, “otherwise known in heraldry 


Fishermen 


The Bishop suggests the possibility, thoug! 
he is cautions in affirming it as a positive tact 
that the Selavirn, which, in the Scriptures, 


| are construed into quails, might have been 


flying-fish, according to the opinion of some 
very competent commentators ; and he assigns 
several and excellent reasons for this 
new version: for instance, that they were sac 
to have * been spread and hung up about the 
camp, which agree with the 
manner of Curing fish, that is to be dried 


sound 


seems to best 


Under the head of turbots, those who fear 
lessly encounter them as a top dish, are cau 
tious how they allow a full-fed fish of this spe 
cies to come in contact with them at the bot 
tom of their clement; for * a fisherman striking 
at a turbot, missed his aim and fell overboard 
he came upon a clear sandy bottom, where he 
was seen by his companions, with the huge tur 
bot spreading himself upon him to press hir 
down 

A whale, we are informed, is sometimes 
sad gourmand, and, consequently, deservedly 
suffers flatulency and indigestion; for he no 
and then swallows such vast quantities of fish 





| and inseets, that his belly will hardly contan 


them, and is even ready to burst, which eauses 
him to set up a * hideous roar ;” indeed, ar 
cording to some accounts, “they often los 


their lives by violent distention,” the immedi 

ite effect of which is a noise so loud, “ that 
} one would imagine it to be a long clap of thun 
der. The same unaccountable noise,” tl 


| the other little tish. 





Bishop adds, “is heard when he is much 


tected by fright 





There is a queer sort of fish, called the sea 
devil, (lophins piscatorius,) which we were 
aware lurked amongst rocks and weeds at th 
bottom; the part of a sort of marin 
ogre, enticing little fish to play round his lips 
for the purpose of making a meal of the un 
suspecting fry; but for the precise mode o! 
operation we are indebted to the Bishop. It is 
this; * he the end of a roc 
and open his jaws very wide; this vast mout 


acting 


will get upon 


who are striving to get ti 
supposed floating worms,” (pendant, gristl 
thread-like 
i 


ubstanees, arranged round the wy 


, 
take to be an 


der jaw-bone opening, ¢ 
erack, inthe rock, so fall a prey to this fis 
and are devoured unawares This reminds 
us of a boatswain’s mate. im a_ lime-of-battle 


ship much infested with rats, who used to 
stretch himself on his back in the wun-room a 
night, with his mouth wide open, and a pier 
of toasted cheese on the tip of his tongue ; 
which ingenions device, he sueceeded m snap 
ping up a considerable number of these noxix 


animals. 


In Chapter 7, we shall only notice one pas 
sage, which happily falls in with the subject o! 
traps, being the simple mode adopted by oys 
ters for catching foxes; “ for that animal, not 






withstanding all his cunning, often puts his 
paw, or even his tongue, in the shell. and the 
the oyster holds him fast.” 


mstances 


We have sever 
of this on the coast of Norwav 
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Cuar. 8. Concerning certain Sca-Monsters, or 
strange and uncommon Sea-Animals 


“QO wonderful, wonderful, and most wonder- 
tal, wonderful; and yet again most wonderful.” 
So said our great poet, Shakspeare, once ; and 

again would he say, had he lived to read 
this marvellous chapter of Bishop Pontoppi- 
in’s. “Divers,” he observes, “see strange 
rms in the deep recesses of the sea, which 


hardly any other eyes have beheld ;” and could | 


he sea be drained “« what an infinite variety of 
incommon and amazing sea-monsters would 
xhibit themselves, which are now entirely un- 
known.” The Bishop, however, | think we 
hall be enabled to show, saw, and has de- 

ribed, quite enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man. He grapples boldly with his subject, and 
forthwith introduces us to a merman, prefac- 
ng the introduction with this very satisfae- 
tory logical reasoning: “ It is well known that 


there are sea-horses, sea-cows, sea-wolves, sea- | 


hogs, sea-dogs,’’ &c. and, therefore, why should 
not several hundred of persons of credit and 
reputation in the diocese of Bergen, and else- 
where, have seen sea-men and sea-maids /— 
Nothing can be more reasonable ; aye, and full 
crown mer-men too, no “than 36 feet 
ong,” taken in the Adriatic sea. in 124.—But. 
Ss we are aware, that we are addressing some 
most unwarrantably incredulous readers, a few 
particulars shall be given to decide the point 


it once 


less 


One of the best attested instances is, that of 


a boat’s crew falling in with a fine old mer- 
man off the coast of Norway, “ strong-limbed, 
sroad-shouldered, hair short, black, and curly, 
beard black, and looked as if it had been cut! 
He turned his face, and “ stared at the men; 
hich gave the informant, one Peter Gunner- 
“en, a good opportunity of examining him na- 
turally—Their curiosity bei at length, 
quite satisfied, fear began to steal across them ; 
ud, accordingly, they began to retire; upon 
which “the monster blew up his cheeks, 
which, by the bye, before were somewhat 
‘meagre and pinched,’) and, “ making a rear- 
ng noise,’ dived and disappeared. Jolin Theo- 
dore Jablonsky states, that in India, where it 
seems they are or were equally common, the 
natives eat them, “their flesh bemg fat as 
ork ;” with which species of cannibalism the 
ner-men are probably acquainted, as it is add- 
d, “they make a lamentable cry when drawn 
ut of the water: in Norway. however, they 
not exten; the contrary, they are 
reated with great hospitality, taken home by 
the fishermen, and supplied with milk. But 
this beverage does not appear to agree with 
their stomachs; “ for they (the fishermen) tell 
is, that they roll about their eyes strangely, as 
if it was out of curiosity or surprise, to see 
what they had not seen before.’ They do not 
them long, seldom 





ire on 


keep above 


iours, 


the same place where they found them 


So much for mer-men; and evidence, even } 


still stronger, appears in favour of sea-serpent , 


Indeed, the Bishop remarks, that a Norwegian, | 


himself included. would think it as ridiculous 
‘o be asked, whether there were sea-serpents. 
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twenty-four | 
“superstitiously thinking themselves | 
bound to row out to sea, and put them down in | 
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as“ whether there be such fish as eel and cod 
anda terrible reptile he is, “ mouth quite black, 
and very large, eyes of a blue colour, looking 
like a couple of bright pewter plates, and a 
long white mane hanging down fom the neck 
to the surface of the water,’ when he rears 
himself up, apparently “100 fathoms long,” 
dreadfully fierce we must presume, as he some- 
times “snaps men from their ship's deck.” 
The Bishop labours hard to prove that this 
animal must be the true Leviathan mentioned 
by Job and Isaiah; but not having seen one, 
we decline entering into the controversy 

But, seriously speaking, however disinclined 
we may be to give implicit credit to all the 
Bishop's extraordinary details, we think there 
is a body of fair evidence in favour of the ex- 
istence of some very large and undescribed 
species of sea-serpent. We are not fond of 
relying upon American reports; but when we 
recollect the number of corroborating accounts 
from various parts of the United States, about 
four or five years ago, all tending to prove the 
existence of some such animal, we know not 
how to treat them as altogether fabulous, at- 
tested as they are by other respectable wit 
Thus, in 1808, the remains of a re 
markable animal, answering, in some degree, 
to the description of Pontoppidan, was cast 
ashore on one of the Orkneys. The Memoirs 
of the Wernerian Society contain other inter- 
esting and similar notices. In Kotzebue’s voy- 
age, there is a description of a sea-monster 
in the neighbourhood of Behring’s Straits, 
closely resembling Pontoppidan’s, “ immensely 
long, the head resembling a sea-lion, with two 
disproportionately large eyes, giving it a 
frighttul appearance.” In short, so much has 
been advanced in proof, that we feel inclined 
to pause ere we doubt, and to suspect that, to 
gether with “sunken wreck” and “sunless 
treasures,’ the watery kingdom may have 
more within its depths than man’s philosophy 
doth dream of. 

Last on the list, though far from least. it is 
unanimously affirmed by the Norwegian fisher 
men, that such an animal as the kraken does 
exist.” In certain situations, where they knew 
the depth to exceed 80 or 100 fathoms, it often 
happens that they find only 20 or 30; and from 
the abundance of fish, they judge “ that the 
kraken is at the bottom.’ Should the depth: 
suddenly decrease, they hasten from the spot, 
and lie upon * their oars; and in a few minutes 
after, they see the enormous monster come up 
to the surface of the water, showing himselt 
sufficiently, though his whole body does not 
appear, which, in all likelihood, no human ey: 


nesses 











Milton's account of that “‘ Sea-beast. Le 
viathan,” is evidently taken from Olaus Mag 
nus, who died 1544. But so far back as thi 
tune of Pliny, the existence of some huge ma 
rine monster was suspected “ altior que na 
vium velis diluviem quandam eructans:” and 
in a very curious Danish work, called the 
Kongs Skugg-seo, or Speculum regale, written 
in the 12th century, (an analysis of which we 
hope to present to our readers in a future num 
ber,) a singular sea-monster, called the Haf: 
gufu, is described in terms very much resem 
bling Pontoppidan's account of the kraken 
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ever beheld; its back, or upper part, about an 
English mile and a half in circumference, 
looks, at first, like a number of small islands, 
surrounded with something that floats and 
fluctuates like sea-weeds; at last, several 
bright points, or horns, appear high and large, 
as the masts of middling-sized vessels. Atter 
the monster has been on the surface of the 
water a short time, it begins slowly to sink 
again, causing dangerous eddies and whirl- 
pools In lO0, a Kraken (perhaps a young 
and careless one!) came ashore in the parish 
of Alstahong, stuck fast, “ and hung so unfor- 
tunately, that he could not work himself out, 
but perished and putrefied on the spot. The 
carcass, which was a long while decaying, and 
filled great part of the narrow ehannel, made 
it almost impassable by its intolerable stench.” 
Such are the leading features of the kraken 
case; in concluding which, our author says, 
“Tf I was an admirer of uncertain reports, and 
fabulous stories, 1 might here add much more 
concerning this and other Norwegian sea- 
mensters, whose existence I will not take upon 
me to deny, but do not choose, by a mixture of 
uncertain relations, to make such accounts ap- 
pear doubtful, as I myselt believe to be true 
and well attested 

The work concludes with an account of the 
Norwegian nation, character of the people, 
&c. But having been so much occupied with 
more extraordinary subjects, than a tolerably 
straight forward history of men and manners, 
we shall pass over the closing chapters in very 
few words ; informing our readers merely, that 
the Norwegians discovered America much 
about the same time that Madoc and Co. took 
their departure from Aberffraw, in Anglesey ; 
that there is reason to suppose that the Nor- 
wegians, like the rest of the world, are a dete- 
riorated and dwindled race; in proof of which 
the tooth of one Starkadi, a hero of former 
days, is said to have been used for a bel! clap- 
per Finally, that they are, in spite of * beards, 
often full of icicles and bosoms filled with snow, 
warm-hearted excellent fellows, save and ex- 
cepting a little tendency to be noisy and pug- 
nacious over their cups Which * quarrelsome 
spirit,” the Chancellor, Jens Bielke, strove to 
erush, making an order that every man 

should deliver up his knife to proper officers 
is soon as dinner was over and before they had 
drank to excess, which wholesome regulation 
the Bishop laments was occasionally neutral- 
zed by some “being so wicked as to provide 
themselves with two; but these are pecca- 
dillos we are unwilling to dwell upon, and 
therefore take leave ot the good Bishop, and 
his book, and his Norwegians; earnestly re- 
mesting our readers, in consideration of all 

he three, to remember the old and very true 
aying, “ Humanuim est errare.” 

‘It is rather singular, that a writer, like Pon- 
toppidan, whose great object in life seems to 
have been the investigation of whatever was 
interesting or curious in the country, should 
have omitted mentioning the glaciers, which 
existed in his own diocese. Our article, we 
ure aware, is long; but we think we shall be 
-enferring a favour on our readers, by givinga 
slight sketch of a portion of Norwegian scene- 
-y, probably entirely unknown to the Bishop, 
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and which, to the best of our knowledge, ha¢ 
never been visited by an English traveller be- 
fore the summer of 1821; when Mr. Penrhyn, 
accompanied by another English gentleman, 
deviated from their route from Christiana to 
Bergen, to visit the glaciers of Justdal, sitw 
ated amidst the wildest scenery of the mos! 
unfrequented passes of the Norwegian Alp 

On the 2Ist August, they left Leerdalsoven, : 
village on the Sogue Fiord, sailing in a direc 


| tion due north, until they reached Roneen, « 


distance of about twenty-eight miles, a sma! 
village situated at the mouth of the Justda 
river, which river served as their guide throug 
a succession of the finest mountain scenery 
not deserting them until they arrived at tu 
glaciers, from which its source is derived. At 
Roneen they procured a guide; and, hiring 
horses, pursued their route along the banks ot 
the Justdal river, until they reached anothe: 
village, called Leirmoo, where they slept. A 
they advanced on the following morning thy 
road grew worse: but the scenery increased i: 
wildness. At the village of Mockmye, they 
procured fresh horses, and after seven mil 

further of mountain scenery, still increasing 

magnificence they irrived at the parish chur 

and Rectory of Justdal. The rest of the jour 
ney, seven miles further, they performed « 

foot to Michvaer, a village at the foot of th 
first glacier, to which it gives its name, wher 

On the following day, after visit 
ing glacier of Michvaer, they rode t 
ines ome of the other principal g! 
ciers of Lodals Kaapa, along roads and pat! 
ways, which might have vied in badness a 
danger with some of the avenues to the Vetti 
Giel. At the extremity of the valley of Ju 
dal, their of Mi hv aer had established a 
sort of out-pest huts, they 
o@ butter and cheese, from 


they slept 
the 
to ser 


host 
where, in a few 


found his wite makir 


a dairy of nine cows. The river here divided 
itself into many channels, which were crossed 
on horseback, the water up to the saddle bow 


mountain rose, closing the valley, 


sides the various glaciers descend 


In front, a 
from whose 


ed, which high above the snowy tops of Lodals 


Kaapa, were lost in the clouds. The total! 
number of glaciers descending from this pout 
of Norwegian Alps, composing part of the ex 
tensive chain which divides Eastern frow 
Western Norway, is twenty-five. The part o! 
this chain, called Long Fieil, is that betwee: 
Sogue Fiord and Rowdals Fiord. The height 
of there mountains, as compared with those o! 
Switzerland, is very insignificant; that of Lo 
dals Kaapa, from which the glaciers of Justda! 


| descend, being only 6550 German feet above 


| the sea 


Yet from their being so much fur 


| ther to the North, and the line of perpetual 


snow, which in the Swiss Alps is about 77 
feet above the sea, varying here from 500), its 
greatest, to 3300, its least elevation, we find 
here the same phenomena as in Switzerland 
Major Carpelan, an enterprising and scien 
tific Swedish officer, who has visited and care 
fully surveyed the glaciers of Justdal, estimat: 
their extent at from forty to fifty square miles 
Of the twenty-five, which descend from Lo 
dals Kaapa, four only descend into Justdal. In 
these the travellers were struck with one pe 
culiarity, distinguishing them from those « 
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Switzerland; that, whereas these last have, 
for many years, been encroaching on the vil- 
lages, those in the vale of Justdal have been 
receding: as was evident not only from the 
testimony of the peasants, but the appearance 
of rocks. the moréne, or loose stones, which 
had been brought down by the glaciers, and 


left at their recession. The first glacier which | 
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they attempted to scale, that of Michvaer, was | 
extremely difficult of access, being not only | 


very steep and slippery, but abounding in for- 
midable chasms. They were drawn up by 
ropes, by the peasants 

The character and appearance of this, and 
the other glacier they visited, was, that of 
great waves, more resembling the mer de 
glace, than the peaked character of those of 
Boissons and Taconnay, in Switzerland 
surface of the ice was covered with much mud 
md many large stones, which were constantly 
forced up through the fissures. After walking 
about three English miles on one of the gla- 
clers, it appeared to extend about two more in 
the same direction, and then branched off in 
various directions up the defiles of the moun- 
tain. There are othér glaciers in Norway, 
particularly those of Fresvig and Foljefouden ; 
these they did not visit, but were informed 
that the principal glacier, in the valley of 
Boudhus, descends from 3000 feet above the 
sea to 1400; with a morene, consisting of mud 
and loose stones, from 6 to -00 feet broad. 
This latter circumstance is remarkable, as, if 
not identifying them with, at least, affording a 
striking resemblance to many of the ice-bergs 
nthe Polar Seas 


— <= 


From the Monthly Review and Literary Gazette 
SKETCHES OF PORTUGUESE LIFE, 
MANNERS, COSTUME, AND CHA- 
RACTER. Illustrated by tirenty coloured 
Plates By A P.D.G pp 34. Its 
London. Whittaker 


Cossiperine. the close and uninterrupted 
ntercourse, political and commercial, which 
has subsisted between this country and Portu- 
gal for nearly a century and a half, and which 
was drawn still closer by the events of the last 
war, it is a little surprising how rarely and im- 
perfectly the attempt has been made to fami- 
liarize the English reader with Portuguese 
manners, scenes, and national peculiarities. 
And yet there is a great deal both in the peo- 


“ro 
I-26 


The | 





. ~ 
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country, with its brilliant and sultry sunshine, 
relieved by the most balmy of atmospheres, 
the mingled fertility and wild grandeur of its 
scenery, its luxuriant productions, its groves 
of the orange, the lemon, and the olive, vine- 
yards and orchards, forests of the chesnut, and 
cork-tree, and pine, wilds of myrtle, jessamine, 
and geranium, its bold and rugged mountain 
outlines, its parched rocks, and cool sparkling 
rivulets ;—such are the objects which Portugal 
lavishes on the delighted and inquisitive ob- 
server. Doubtless these charms cf the senses 
are often broken and suspended by sounds, and 
sights, and effluvia of the most abominable de- 
scription; on the roads by the eternal creaking 
and groaning of bullock-carts, “ the dry wheel 
grating on the axletree,’ and the discordant 
tones which the peasantry design for music ; 
and in Lisbon, above all, by the most loath- 
some spectacles of mendicity and ordure, and 
the most villanous compound of unspeakable 
odours that imagination can conceive or filth 
engender. But from the most appalling of 
these désagr¢ mens the rural scenes of Portu- 
gal are free; and yet all the beauties of those 
scenes have scarcely induced a single pen to 
celebrate their praise 

Until the appearance of the volume before 
us, none of our numerous British travellers 
and residents in Portugal, since the com- 
mencement of the present century, have em- 
ployed themselves expressly in delineating 
the peculiarities of Portuguese society and 
nature, with only a single exception, that of 
Mrs. Baillie, whose letters from Lisbon were 
published two or three years ago: but that 
lady's brief residence in Portugal was confined 
to the capital and its environs; and even her 
deseriptions of the aspect and manners of Lis- 
bon, lively and entertaining as they were, still 
bore a feminine character of slightness and in- 
sufficiency, which left untouched all the coarser 
features of society, and must altogether fail to 
satisfy the less scrupulous curiosity of the male 
inquirer 

There are, indeed, some details of manners 
rather unceremoniously recorded in the pre- 
sent volume ; and, notwithstanding the warmth 


| and earnestness with which, on another sub- 


ple and their country which is highly remarka- | 


ble and curious; and, assuredly, there is no 
portion of Europe which may be said to offer 
a more distinct and striking individuality of 
aspect and character 

The ardent, deep-toned temperament, the 
excited mannerism and the southern features 
of its people, the variegated costume and pri- 
mitive appurtenances of the peasantry, the 
gorgeous processions and pageantry of the 
public worship ;—then the endless variety of 
architecture, aqueducts, and fountains, state- 
y palaces, masses of conventual gloom, cot- 
tages of primeval rudeness, Gothic and Moor- 
ish ruins of frowning grandeur or fantastic 
tracery ;—again, the delightful climate of the 


ject, the author deprecates the possibility of 
his motives being misconstrued, we cannot 
help thinking that the strain of mingled virn- 
lence and ridicule, with which he has treated 
the vices of the Portuguese clergy and the ce- 
remonies of the national worship, exceeds the 
bounds both of moderation and decorum. But 
in every other respect, save that of religion, it 
is impossible for any one who has ever been in 


| the country to hesitate in confirming the fide- 


lity of these animated sketches of Portuguese 
Fy . . S . 
life. The work bears internal evidence of 


| faithful observation, independently of the state- 


ment which the author gives in his preface of 
his long experience of Portugal and its inha- 
bitants; his long residence in the country 
satisfactorily accounts for his intimate ac- 
quaintance with his subject. To his other 
qualifications he has added the agreeable 
power of illustrating his descriptions by some 
very spirited drawings. It appears that the 
twenty plates which accompany the volume 


| are, with only three exceptions, from his own 
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whole of them have been 


penen, and that tin 
of excel- 


etched by himself. As 
Jence in the art, we suppose that he would 
himself be the first to disclaim any pretensions 
for them; but they are really among the best 
amateur sketches which we have ever met with 
na book of the kind 

These drawings, however, are converted by 
the author into a reason or excuse for the ab- 
tf much method and arrangement from 
his work had no 
other intention than that of accompanying his 


specimens 





sence « 





g at first. he declares, 





volume 


} 


i 
tew drawings with short notices, the 
err idually swelled can boast, 


into which these 
he fears, of little 
cordingly, in 
down, rather abruptly, 

and mtroduced to a group illustrative of 


and ac- 
set 


connexion oF order 


the very beginning we are 


in the streets of Lisbon, 
Its po 
pular costumes, which form the subject of the 


first chapter 


* A gallego [a water-carrier}] was sent for by 
a fidalgo, who, aware of his fidelity, unbur- 
dened his mind to hun, by saying that a cer- 
tain mdividual was obnoxious to lim The 
good-natured callewo understood the hint; the 


price agreed Upon Was @ mold 


Mendez declared that his excellency’s enemy 
sun 1 ihe 


embraced his Gal 


ttinw of t 


should not witness the s¢ 


fidalgo rose trom his seat 


cian friend with rapture, and misisted on his 
partaking of some ‘ vacea com arros, on which 
he was just dining. Mendez recoiled with hor- 


ror at the proposition. and ex 
cellency little knows my principles, if you con- 
fon a Friday 


lanuned,* Your ex 


eive me capable of eating bee 








* One ore instance may not perhaps be 
thought too much (out of a thousand I eoul 
cite), to show the zeal and usefulness of gal- 
lewos, whatever be their allotted task Anu 
dividual, who had amassed a good fortune in 
the Goa and Moz iqne trade, was living in 
the capital with mulatto woman; but her 
charms ceasing to have their wonted influence 


to a young 
May 


ver his heart, he paid his addresses 


it euarter of Lisbon called the 


uvmt 
dalena Every arrangement was made for his 
marriage with the new object of his affections 


und the day was even appointed: but on the 
eve of it. the mulatto, actuated by the strong 


west jealous lured a vallewo, who, tor a reward 
of five mowores arreed to set fire to the 
wride's house 


But the « 


which he effected very clever 
imstance which most astom | 


that the fianiles oecupy 


the nelahbours. was 
had tull time to 


ine the first and second tloor 

save themselves, and even made every effort 
to awaken their tellow-lodwers above stairs 
ut without effect: whence it was natura 
inferred that the good gallego, from motives 
of pure humanity, and to spare the mother 


daughter, and maid servant the pains of burn 
had begun his work by cutting all their 
throats. This man died also in an hospital 
but obtained absolution—having proved that 
he had appled one moidore of the money 
thus earned in causing masses to be said for 


ne 


the souls of his victims! 

We are next conducted through the public 
buildings and other remarkable objects of the 
eapital The relation is interspersed, indeed, 
with many good anecdotes and curious notices 
of character and manners 
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*A nun of Sta. Cl ru, whose conduct nud 


every one regard her as a saint, (for, instead 


of one confessor from the adjoining monastery 
she had three or four) died to all appearan 

rather it was given out had 
She was laid out, as is the custom, in the mix 
dle of the church; and the people were mor 


or she ar 


than ever convinced of her sanctity, as her 


body showed no symptoms of seeing corrup 
tion. No marks of decomposition manifests 
themselves; and thousands, of course, crowd: 
from ull parts of the country to witness the mi 
Hundreds of cripples and invalids ca: 
to touch her garments, and fancied themsely: 
while others, paid by the priests, prs 
tended to be blind and to recover their 
sight on merely touching her habit 


racic 


cured, 
stone 
In short 


the concourse of pilgrims was so great, that 
the infantry in garrison at Evora were oblig 


to furnish a guard to the church door to pr 
serve order. But for this precaution, it ts pr 
bable that the new saint would soon have beer 

1 of ] to the anxiet 


stripped of her clothes, owing 
ry one to get a scrap of something b 





of ev 
longing to her, by way of a relic to gua 
against witchcraft, fevers, &c—O 
the night of the third day, the sentry, « 


ug im the church, uU 


agues, 


hearing whisper 
door of which was locked and bolted, had t 
sity to look through the keyhole, 
saw the saint sitting 
whilst two or three othe 


idininistering to her 


eur 


» tis uller surprise 


ipported by a friar, 








were bringing and 

eatables and drink. On recovering from t 
surprise occasioned by the unusual specti 
ot a dead saint cra an with all the av 

of a living « oldier whispered the dis 


lis ens who also convinced h 
ir demonstration of that which 


lieved. These t 


self by 


otherwise 


ocu 
would have disbe 


a dole 


wn moreover heard her exclaim in 
whisper, * Do, for pity suke, terminate 
farce, or I shall dic of fatigue, for I feel Le 
ne lon r star t The facet of the matt 
W that tire ul ppy mun had been 
i r tow much to i@ purpose with the 
holy miscreants, who, in order to avoid tl 
ivenience and danger which were atte: 

it on their rendezvous with her when in « 
ferent establishments, had agreed to make 
dead saint of her and bury her, to all appea 
nees their vaults; whereas, in reality 
rt i have lived in some remote corner 
hidd mart of their monastery to satiate thi 
ist. By tlos arrangement two great obj 


the gratification (with 
and the great i 


would be gained 


restraimt) of their appetites, 
nour wluch would accrue to both the m 
tery and convent by the preduction of as 


and, thanks 


| ne scheme Was we ll laid 
the stupid ignorance and superstition of 
rabble. had so far been attended with su 
But a young officer was an unsafe person ' 
get into the secret, and the natural propens'! 
of soldiers to disbelieve miracles, led those w 
were on guard to talk loudly of what they | 
seen. The publication .of the story was 1 
being fatal to the young officer; and a less de 
termined character would have been tempt 
to repent of interfering in the fabrication of @ 
saint: for he was immediately placed in co! 
finement for daring to calumniate such go 
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persons.—The sentry was so terrified with me- 
naces of Autos da fe, sanbenitos covered with 
devils and flames, slow fires of brimstone pre- 
ceded by racks, tortures, boiling pitch and lead, 
and all the matériel in the inquisitorial arse- 
nal, that he absolutely recanted, and moreover 
swore that the devil, having taken umbrage 
at the great piety of those holy men, had 
tempted him to tell such blasphemous false- 
hoods.—Their attempt to carry the same point 
with the young ensign was not so successful. 
He agreed to appear in public, and seemed 
ready to subscribe to all their wishes; but 
how great was their astonishment and dis- 
may, when, instead of an apology, he insisted 
with vehemence on exposing to the public 
how much they had been gulled 
tearing to pieces this obstinate blasphemer 
the public pitied what they considered his 
hallucination: besides, people in Portugal are 
upt to look twice before they proceed to com- 
mit violence on the younger son of a fidalgo; 
so that it only remained with the friars to re- 
pent heartily of their want of policy, in not 
having wrested from him by violence im private 
the recantation which it was so necessary that 
he should make for their justification. But it 
was now too late; and one of the monks, per- 
eelving an appearance ot momentary indeci- 
sion upon the countenances of the spectators, 
and feeling that it was a desperate concern, 
was observed to slink away towards the door, 
and disappear. This created a universal mur- 
mur, upon which the intrepid youth, whom 
neither the menaced artillery of the Holy Of- 
fice, nor the teeth and nails of a congregation 
of fanatics, had been able to intimidate, reared 
out more lustily than ever for a red-hot brick- 
bat, which being brought, he applied it to the 
poor girl's feet, and resuscitated her,—thus un- 
masking the whole villany of the plot 
Neglected administration of justice —“A 
gallego was observed at early dawn to place a 
box upon one of the quays (Caes da Forca), 
with the evident intention of precipitating it 
into the water; but, on perceiving that he was 
seen by some soldiers. who had risen early as 
well as himself, he abandoned his charge, and 
ranaway. The soldiers, imagining the box to 
contain contraband goods, eagerly opened it, 
and found, instead of what they expected, a 
very pretty girl of about seventeen years of 


age, with a rope round her ne: k, with which 


she had evidently been strangled. Her legs 
were sawed off at the hips, ind half sawn 
through the knees, for the greater facility of 


packing; and she was entirely naked, but 
wrapped up in a clean sheet. [| saw her re- 
mains myself, and could not help admiring the 
beauty of her features, even changed as they 
were by the cruel manner of her death; and | 
well remember, that her jet-black hair curled 
naturally all over her head. A sham search 
was instituted after her diabolical murderers ; 
but which, like every thing else of the kind, 
came to nothing. But it was every where 
confidently asserted that the authors of the 
crime were well known—their names even 
were whispered—and that a bag of fifty mol- 
dores had been quite sufficient to choke up the 
fountain of justice —Many soldiers have as- 
sured me, that the duty upon which they went 
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with most reluctance was that of assisting the 
civil power. It happened almost invariably 
that they succeeded im securing the objects of 
their search: who, being soon bought off by 
their associates, became the most inveterate 
enemies of their captors, and sought every 
means of satiating their revenge upon them 
A villain of this description infested for a long 
time the road between Elvas and Badajos, 
comunitting every kind of atrocity, and re- 
tiring for repose to the ruins of a dismantled 
windmill. The last crime which he committed 
was the murder of a poor widow of a farmer, 
who lived in a sequestered cottage, and whose 
gray mare this here coveted, in order to earry 
on his profession on a more extensive scale 
Some relation of the woman complained to the 
corregidor, and pointed out the hiding-place of 
the ruffian. The colonel of a regiment of ca- 
valry in garrison at Elvas was requested to 
furnish a detachment for the purpose of se 
curing him, which was executed in a manner 
highly creditable to the serjeant commanding 
the little party. The ruffian was seized whilst 
sleeping in the ruin; his head resting on a 
pig-skin full of wine, his carbine by his side, 
as well as his good knife, and a bag of dollars; 
and the gray mare was tied up in a corner of 
the same enclosure. The party bound his 
hands behind him, and drove him before them 
to the garrison, notwithstanding his tempting 
offers to mduce them to permit his escape ; 
and with the scrupulous exactness which so 
strongly characterizes the Portuguese soldier, 
they deposited every farthing of the money 
thus found into the hands of the authorities 
The fellow was, however, soon after liberated ; 
and the dragoon who related this fact to me, 
having belonged to the party, was in daily ap- 
prehension of reaping the reward of his zeal 
and integrity from the revenge of the ruffian.” 
‘1 had an opportunity of observing the 
dexterity with which negroes effect the work 


| of murder. whilst standing talking to a friend 


near the residence of the pope's nuncio. A 
carriage was drawn up at the door of the 
house, and the coachman and lacquey were 
lounging against the stone posts on either side 
of the door. A negro slave going along the 
street passed betwixt the house and the car- 
riage. So good an opportunity of mortifying a 
poor half-naked negro was too good to let slip, 
and the coachman gave him a very severe cut 
with his whip over the bare shoulders, which 
raised a welt as thick as my finger. The poor 
creature writhed with pain, upon which the 
blow was repeated; and the footman then 
seized the whip, and amused himself in a si 
milar manner.—I could not help expressing 
my astonishment at the negro’s remaining 
there under such evident suffering, instead of 
attempting to escape ; and, but for the fear of 


| popish vengeance, if I had dared take the part 


of a negro against domestics of the grand 
Lama's representative, | should certainly have 
interfered. Blackey had, however, his reasons 
for thus appearing passive ; he was watching 
his moment ; and having found it, a flash of 
lightning is not more prompt than were his 
movements. With his head crouched low, he 
butted at the coachman’s stomach, who, having 
the wall immediately behind him. was setUed 
» TF) 
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in the twinklmg of an eye; then 
suddenly at the lacquey, the negro gave him, 
with the sole of his foot. a kick in the stomach 
with such foree and dexterity, that he stretched 
him lifeless. Leaving both his victims, he 
then took to his heels with the swiftness of a 
deer, to our no smal) satisfaction at 
such gratuitous and unprovoked brutality re- 
ceive its due reward 

But the lengthened description of streets, 
quhys, and squares, churche , and con- 
vents, must ever be tedious, even in the hands 
of the liveliest tourist; and accordingly this 
part is the heaviest of our author's volume 
Here, too, without necessity or obvious con- 
nexion, he has taken occasion to introduce two 
episodes, in a style which evinces considerable 
acquaintance with the notable art of book-mak- 
ing. These are the history of King Sebas- 
tian’s expedition against the Moors, and the 
lite of the hervic Dom as he most 
unsentimentally anglifices the name, Don 
John De Castro.—the famous 
Portuguese 


seeing 


. pal 4C0C5 


Joao—or, 


India in the sixteenth century 
The story of Sebastian owes all its roman- 
tic attraction to two or three circumstances 
only ;—-the spirit of the young 
monarch, his gallant bearing and untimely 
fall in a well-tought but disastrous field, and 
the strange uncertamty m which his real 
fate seems so long to have been enveloped 
None of the other particulars of his rash « xpe- 
dition were remarkable; and the whole rela 
tion is be 
readers For the introduc 
her », Dom Joao de C 
a fairer excuse. ' 
me loyal devotion, the invincible 
patient courage of the man, his really 
talents, exalted piety. and rigid integrity, 
associated with quaimt eccentri 
eal punctilios, 
all invest his 
powerful interest 
of his life and fortunes art 
altogether we do not 
plea for the introduction into these sketches of 
a memoir, that “ may 
teristic specimen of the 
—_ time, 
omparison between them and their descend- 
an of our days 
We next come toa chapter on the religious 
processions of Lisbon 
will be found to afford the 
a very ac 
turesque cercinonies of the hu ; 
‘The procession of the Corpo de Deos 


chivalrous 


sides suffi rently fanuliar to mest 
tion of the life of the 


ustro, our author has had 


e noble disinterestedness 





fortitude and 
ereat 
oddly 
ities, whinmsi- 
and superstitious observance 
haracter with a sing 
The events and vicissitudes 


ular and 


worth relation; and 
object to eur author's 
serve to afford a charac- 
Portugue se men of th 





and enable the reader to torm some 


which aided by the plate 





urate idea of the 





which happ ns u ully about i linvier. 
causes a great sensatwn tur two months at 
ieast previous to the appointed day W imdow 





ire lured before} an extravagant 
and persons ¢ pectability, residing in the 
Rogio or in Gold or Silver Street, 
a greater mark of attention and fay 
friends, than by inviting them toa in their 
balconies. All the latter, as well as the win- 
dows of all the streets through which the pro- 
cession is to p are hung with crimson ta 
pestry and gold fringe, giving to the houss 

the most splendid appearance. The streets 


strewed with sand. as it is usua 


price, 





c Lonot STLOW 
uur to thei 


ace 








are also de { ply 
rd 
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turning | 


Viceroy of | 








for his majesty and the 
with the procession as pall-bearers to our Lord 
body.—-The procession generally 
about eleven o'clock in the morning froin the 
church near the Inquisition in the Rocio. First 
of all are seen some very rich banners of dif 
ferent convents, followed by ail the monks 

longing to each of them; then comes the figur: 
of St. George, on a real horse from the roya 
stables, led by the king’s servants im full royal 


royal princes 10 Wiest 





issues at 


livery, and very much resembling the knave ot 
clubs The saint's dress is very ike that iz 
which Francis I France is usually repre 


and his velvet hat, adorned with whut 
tudded all over with d 
monds of a prodigious These are the 
property of the Duke de Cadaval, who lend 
them for the occasion, and who, I believe, dor 
not find that they multiply in number for hay 
ing passed through the fingers of the monk 
Behind the saint comes his page, also rich! 
dressed, and mounted on one of the royal stud 
and he is followed again by the armour-bearer 
of the belliquous saint, dressed in complete ar 
mour of a more than common size; so that, t 
perform this character, the priests are obliged 
to employ the sturdiest gallego they can find 
Then follow all the knights of the different o1 
ders, dressed in their robes, and walking i 
double file, with white staves in their hands 
These are succeeded by some led horses gor 
geously caparisoned. Then e 
music, such as was in use in St. George's tum 
the principal instrument being a kettle-dram 
The dresses of the musicians, and the noi 
which they make, are alike ridiculous in th 
extreme. After these and a few more ect 
stical personages, is carrie d the pretende: 
ioodly of our Saviour, laid out on a bier, covers 
over with a very rich pall, and screened by 
canopy, the poles of which are borne by the 
most distinguished men of the state; his ma 
on the right, and the 
heir-apparent on the left, &c —The rear, as ir 
brought up by a consider 


sented ; 
ostrich feathers, is 
value 








umes a band « 





jesty walking by the side 


other prec esstons, is 
able detachment of troops, and one or mor 
bands of music The whole of the Roc 
inl the principal streets are lined wit! 


troops, who, as well as the pe ople . kneel as th 
After maku 


square 
body passes in front of them 
the usual tour, the pro returns to t 
church from whence it set off, with the exce; 
tion of Saint George, who, being a brigadier 


the service, goes (previous to returning to h 





quarters), acc by his page and 


Onin 





mour-bearer, to the « tle, for the purpose « 
receiving his year’s pa His arrival there 
imnounced by the ft of a in and lett 

off of a rocket An completing his errane 
he also returns to take his station in t 


church 
The next el —— 
is amusing, though sketched t 
ricature. Here the subject | 
to speak of the establishun ut and 
n me families in Port wal and of 
u habits of the voung .fidalgos, 
oe vht up totally | laos t mental cultivat 
and suffered to find their associates au 
lacqueys and stable-boys of their 
of this system he d 








retinue 


the deg ra 


who ar 








pats ru 
households. The result 


clares to be, that “with the exception ofa fer 





























the order who are distinguished for the 
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tom of female seclusion renders it a difficult 


highest degree of mental acquirements, and | enterprise to convey in any other manner. 


mployed in diplomacy at foreign courts, the 
rreat mass of them are plunged in brutal ig- 
After this summing up we necd not 
idd that he has described the education, cha- 


norance.’ 


acter, manners, and pursuits of the Portuguese feet as they are 


nobility with caustic, and, it must be confesseu, 
vith merited severity. We pass over the next 
remonial of the Portuguese 
the late monarch, to arrive at 
1 are filled with some capital 
sketches of the manners, customs, amusements, 
Xc. of the country. Our author commences, 
with the inportant 


lapter, on the ec 
ourt, under 


three others, y 





is becomes his gallantry, 
subjec tof female dress. 
* The dress of the lower orders of females in 
Portugal, when in doors, is not materially dif- 
ferent from that of the samme class of women in 
England, with this exception, that the Por- 
tuguese wear no caps, but merely a piece of 
black ribband or velvet to assist the comb in 
mfining their immense quantity of hair, which 
almost always of'a jet black colour 
“ During the heat of’ summer, most of them 
vear no covering on the bosom, which is con- 
sequently exposed to view; but as this is the 
habit of the country, it attracts no observation 
Perhaps the origin of this custom may, in some 
measure, be attributed, not merely to the heat 
if the climate, but to a certain consciousness 
of the superiority of form in this particular, 
which certainly distinguishes the Portuguese 
They are by nature, (I speak of the 
Lisbon women) exceedingly indolent: a defect 
vhich is not a little encouraged by their cus- 
m of seldom or ever stirring out of their 


10u es, except 


females 





on occasions of great moment, 
ron Sundays and saints’ days, for the pur- 
Affairs immediately 

mnected with their households seldom com 
pel them to eo into the street, as almost every 
thing of which they stand in need is hawked 
ibout at the doors. as fish, vegetables, 
truit, &c 

* Women of other countries, unaccustomed 
» such habits of seclusion as those which Por 


pose of going to mass 
such 


iruese ideas of decency compel their females 

to observe, would but ill brook this confinement 
But with them it is a matter of taste as well as 
habit ; their chief pleasure consisting m look- 
ng out of their windows almost all day long, 
tu observe every thing which takes place in the 
trects or at their: hbours’, and to converse 
with the latter, , if sufficiently near, 
v by means of t and fingers, if 
U4 yond the reach of the voice Conversations 
of many hours nvth are sometimes kept up 
n this way, certain positions of the fingers 
tanding for well understood syllables or words 
“ Thus, with the aid of express 

ble persons are enabled to com- 






hands 


“ 








fwo imaccessibje 


«“ When these females sally forth to church, 
their dress assumes quite a different appear- 
| ance from their in-door costume. No people 
| in the world are so particularly neat about the 
their stockings are always of 
the whiteness of snow. and their shoes, made 
| of silk, and not unfrequently ornamented with 
| embroidery and spangles, are of very good 
workmanship. They wear over their dress a 
| cloth capote, and over their heads a muslin 
handkerchief, both adjusted in an artful and 
| coquettish manner 
“ Thus equipped, and improving the effect 
| of their becoming costume by the graceful 
| movement with which they deliberately pick 
out their way over a dirty pavement, they 
never fail, if nature has been in the least pré 
| pitious to them, to create an interest which 
| women of other countries would be much 
| longer in winning. However little general 
| beauty of features a Portuguese young woman 
may be able to boast, she is sure to make con- 
quests at first sight, owing to a single attraction 
| which she invariably possesses,—a pair of the 
most lovely eyes in the world, either black as 
| the sloe, or of a clear chesnut, or of a deep 
hazel hue, and ever full of expression and in 
| telligence. Such are the soul-speaking fea 
| tures which the Moorish bard delighted to ce- 
| lebrate, and was wont to compare to the eyes 
|} of the gazelle. The long dark eyelash and 
| the finely arched eyebrow are likewise the dis- 
| tinguishing marks of a Portuguese face.” —pp 
| ss 1 
| In this mereurial and animated spirit the 
| author passes through the whole table of popu- 
| lar manners, habits, and diversions for some 
| fifty pages, until he rounds the tale’of human 
life with its impotent conelusion,—and fune- 
|; rals are histheme. It is a curious taste which 
has devoted a chapter to Portuguese funerals 
| but our humorist appears to have quite “a 
| rage” for the lugubrious and the horrible; and 
| his drawings evince rather an extraordinary 
| choice of subjects, such as it might appear 
more natural for his pencil to have rejected, in 
| « selection where every variety was before 
Thus, besides the funeral-scene which 


him 


| we have here, with a grave-digger “ breaking 


up’ a skeleton, we have next the plate of a 
iilitary execution, to grace a chapter on the 


| Portuguese army: soon after, we have a revolt- 


ing scene of a slave-shop at Rio Janeiro, with 
details of misery on the victims at which hu 


| manity may blush; and, lastly, in the same 


taste for horrors, we have two plates of the 
execution of the political conspirators of 1517, 


| composed and drawn certainly with great abi 


e gestures, 


lity and spirit, but therefore calculated only 
to leave the more powerful and painful impres- 


vunicate with all the facility of a written cor- | sion upon the imagination. The abject de 


espondence, and with this superior advantage, | 


it they enjoy the pleasure of seeing each 
ther, and interchanging thoughts, without 
suspense Love being the pursuit 
which, almost to the exclusion of every other, 


ngrosses the mind of the Portuguese people, 
may readily be conceived that this digito- 


or delay 


spair in the countenance of one of the con 
demned has a reality about it which almost 
provokes a shudder. 

We have no room to notice two chapters on 
the mecroes of Lisbon, and on the same class 
in the Brazils, thongh both of these divisi 
are replete with curious details, and especial 





Ir 


*elegraphic intercourse is made the vehicle of | the latter, with some matter fur interesting 


unatory declarutious, w] 


hich the national cus- | political remark. 


After these uotices, our ar 
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thor carries us into by dar the most attractive, 
and, if we may so call it, most amiable part of 
his volume: we mean his chapters on the pea- 
santry of Portugal. Here he has written and 
sketched with evident affection for his sub- 
ject; and his picture of this primitive and sim- 
ple-hearted race is the more deserving of at- 
tention, as no writer on Portugal before him 
seems to have cultivated an acquaintance 
With, or at least has taken the trouble to de 
scribe, this most interesting portion of the po 
pulation. We must suffer our author to in- 
troduce the reader to this class of the Portu 
guese in his own manner 

“ At an early hour of the morning, every 
avenue to the city of Lisbon is thronged 
with the peasantry called Saloios, their burres 
(donkeys) or mules groaning under the weight 
of the delicious fruits with which they are 
laden. These consist of water-melons, melons, 
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‘We are within an hour of the 7rindade. 
(matins), for 1 see that the flock is far ad 
vanced, so is the wolf; the crook is already 
perceptible, and the shepherd will soon ap- 
pear ;’ upon which he aroused his companions, 


| the loads were replaced on the animals’ backs 


oranges, lemons, (sweet and sour,) figs of the | 


most delicious kind, and, in short, all that the 
best of climates and richest of soils are capable 
of producing 

“ Besides fruits, those who come from Cin 
tra or its neighbourhood bring a kind of little 
white cheeses, known by the name of quetja- 
das, and made from the milk of goats. Ano 
ther species, much more agreeable to the taste, 
are those called requeijors; they are larger 
than the former, and are neither salt nor sour, 
but of a flavour more resembling that of cream 
Some few saloios bring to their tavourite cus 
tomers small saucers full of cream, which for 
its delicious flavour stands unrivalled even by 
that of Devonshire and Cornwall. Poultry 
and game of every kind, in great abundance, 
form likewise a part of their cargo; but the 
former is usually very tough, and extravagantly 
dear 

“The peasantry who reside many leagut 
off are obliged to set out from their homes on 
the eve, and travel until midnight; when they 
are compelled, for the sake of their loaded ani- 
mals, to rest a little. In winter, they take shel- 
ter upon these occasions in some ¢stalagem ; 
but in the fine season they unload their beast 
under the starry canopy, and tie them with 
good length of rope to a tree, so that they may 
graze whilst they themselves enjoy a nap 

* These people, from the habit of midnight 
travelling under the clear and 
become, in some measure, like the wandering 
Arabs, observant of the constellations, and 
learn to count the waning hours by their posi- 
tion. Of the truth of this | once witnessed an 
example: having one night left Lisbon to go 
to Cintra, I missed my way by keeping too tar 
to the eastward, and was fairly on the way to 
Mafra, when I observed a group of saloios 
stretched on the ground near the road-side 
These people informed me of my mistake ; 
adding that, as for cutting across the country 
as I proposed doing in the dark towards Cin- 
tra, It was out of the question, owing to the 
extreme ruggedness of the mountains. I 
therefore took their advice, and tying my 
horse to a furze bush, laid myself down 
amongst them to await the dawn. After some 


silent heaven, 


time, on my asking one of them what hour he 
conceived it might be, he rubbed his eyes, and 
surveying 


the heatens for a moment said, 





and they all moved on again towards the 
‘ Grande Cidade 7—319 

Our author is never tired of eulogizing the 
industry, temperance, patience under priva 
tion, and the intrepidity of this manly race 
when uncontaminated by the ¢ rruption of the 
his declaratior 
government te 





—pp.-« 


( ipital ; and we can ayree m 
that they need only a better 
elicit : f ate virtues equal to 
those of any people on earth. Their agricul 
ture is as primeval as their simple manners; 
for in Portugal, until lately, improvement hac 
been unknown for two hundred years 

The old patriarchal custom of ‘ treading 
out the corn’ with oxen in order to shell it ts 
still in use in Portugal; and each animal has 
a woman walking tmmediately in his rear, fo! 
lowing with outstretched hands to receive 





energies and cul 


that which, if it reached the ground, might 
defile and conglomerate whole heaps of grain 


In the making of wine, neither presses by 
means of steam (a thing unknown in Portuga 
nor machinery of any kind are used. Our de 
females, who sip with such winning 
grace the juice of the Douro grape, are [yet] 
to know that in the very liquid which they re 
ceive throngh their lips human feet, the trot 
ters of the rude peasantry, have soaked ; for no 
other machine used in the 
wine-aking 

The carts made use of im Portugal for 
heavy and clumsy 
The wheels are immova 
ble on the axletree: the diameter of the fi 
mer, which are solid, is usually but three feet 
and their thickness is towards the 
centre, the circumference of the wheel being 
comparatively narrow, and bound round with 
iron, which is fixed on with huge nails. The 
of wood, and from ten to twelve 
and this and its wheels move to 
c abominable squeaking and 
crooning under the clumsy body of the cart 
whieh shipped not tixe d) on it 

\s an apology for the hideous noise just 
men the peasants allege that without 
it the oxen would not draw so well, or perhaps 
not at all. This may indeed be true, for it 1 
possible to aceustom animals even to greater 
The carman places himself in 
front of the bullocks’ heads, touches or pricks 
them with his agulhao (goad), and, speaking 
to them at the same time, thus puts them in 
motion. The equipment would not be com- 
plete if the beasts’ heads were unadorned with 
figas and veronicas; and the cart itself, to 
keep off spells, invariably displays on some 
part of it that well known specific, a hors 
This same emblem of a good kick seem 
to have operated as a bugbear on the superna 
tural personages of every people in Europe 

*“ When going along the road, the Portu 
guese male peasants are invariably heard sing 
ing. Love is generally the burden of their 
doleful ditties; for aa they indeed are, and 
of a most intolerably drawling kind. The 
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s he re prot ess 


every kind of purpose are 


beyond conception 


greatest 
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wvomen also tune up their trebles to no better 
effect than their spouses; nothing being so mo- 
notonous as their airs, or so discordant as the 
execution of them. The women are, however, 
'y no means wanting in wit or repartee: for 
m a friend of mine seeing a saloia going along 
ma burro, followed by a string of those ani- 
nals, and addressing her with ‘ Adeos, mai dos 
vurros,’ Adieu, mother of asses, she answered 
mmediately, ‘ Adeos, meo filho,’ (Adieu, my 
son,) with the utmost coolness and compo- 
sure.” —pp. 328—331 

As an appropriate continuation of these ac- 
counts of the peasantry and their manners, we 
have, lastly, some very graphic notices of the 
ispect and architecture of Portuguese hamlets, 
village-churches, &c., with accurate descrip- 
tions of the country, and of its various and 
luxuriant productions, both in the ndfthern 
provinces and south of the Tagus. But we 
have no space to follow the writer through 
these details, nor yet to dwell on his full ac- 
ount of the execution of the political conspi 
rators of 1817, to which we before referred, 
and which closes his original, amusing, and in 
any respects very valuable little work 


From the Retro spective Rericw 


THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. In a@ Serivs 
of familiar Letters to a Friend. Sarum 
Small 4to. VWs 


Ir we have not been persuaded by the 


greeable writer of this treatise, to abandon | 


our old books and our cdiambers in the Middle 
Temple for a red coat, top-boots, and leather 
ireeches, we should certainly have felt nothing 
loth to have made one at the jovial dinner 


with which he was accustomed to wind up the | 


norning’s occupation. Never had fox or hare 
the honour of being chased to death by so ac- 
complished a hunter, from the time of Nimrod 
'o the present day; never was huntsman's din- 
ner graced by such urbanity and wit, and 
never did the red wine of Oporto confuse the 
utelleets of so politic a sportsman. He would 
bag a fox in Greek, find a hare in Latin, in- 
spect his kennels in Italian, and direct the 
economy of the stable in exquisite French 
His talents and his eloquence he inherited ; 
his turn for the pursuit of foxes was entirely 
acquired, and could never repress the innate 
disposition to better things. Mr. Beckford, 
for that is the name of this compound of con- 
flicting tastes, was related to the celebrated 
Alderman, whose name and speech are record- 
ed in Guildhall, and, of course, was of the 
stock of the author of Fonthill Abbey and Ca- 
liph Vathek. The degree of relationship we 


have not been able to ascertain; we feel less | 


inxious on that score, than he was in the pe- 
cigree of his dogs 

Till we read Mr. Beckford’s book, we were 
iot aware of the lamentable deficiency in trea- 
uses on the art of venery. That France, Ger- 
many, or Italy, should be silent on the subject, 
would scarcely excite our wonder 





Foxes they | 
never hunt, and hares but seldom; and in Italy | 
there has been no hunting since the death of | tion, action, action 
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the Duke of Parma. “He,” says Mr. Beck- 
ford, “ was very fond of it, but I apprehend all 
hunting in that country ceased with him,” 
These circumstances afford some little excuse 
for the neglect which this necessary art has 
met with amongst the authors of those coun- 
tries. But what shall we say for ourselves ? 
“Is it not strange,” exclaims our author, with 
irresistible force, * that in a country where the 
press is in one continued labour with opinions 
of almost erery kind, from the most serious 
and instructive, to the most ridiculous and 
trifling ; a country, besides, so famous for the 
best hounds, and the best horses to follow 
them, that only the practical part of hunting 
should be understood We confess our share 
in this astonishment, and only wish that our 
ability ( qualled our desire, to supply so griev- 
ous an hiatus in our country’s literature 
To be sure, the neglect in which the science 
has been suffered to remain, is not improbably 
accounted for by Mr. Beckford himself. He 
grants it may fairly be objected, “that the 
hunting of a pack of hounds depends on the 
huntsman; and that the huntsman, generally 
| speaking’ —he says nothing of the sportsman 
‘is an uliterate fellow, whe seldom can either 
read or write ;—this cannot well be denied. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate for the ad- 
vancement of venery. It is impossible that 
the business of a kennel should go on as it 
should do, unless it be conducted on fixed and 
aceurate principles; and we fully coincide in 
the opinion of a great sportsman, whom our 
wuthor has quoted without mention of his 
name, that it is as difficult to find a perfect 
huntsman, as a good prime minister. 

How fur Mr. Beckford’s essay is calculated 
to fill the void, and to serve as an “ kements 
of hunting, we cannot undertake to judge 
For aught we are able to determine, he mav, 
or may not, be the Euclid of the venatory art 
One thing we are competent to decide —and 
decide positively: Of all the elementary trea- 
tises on the objects of art and science, we 
know not one written with greater sprightl 
ness of manner, or in an easier and more per 
spicuous style. A certain class of literary 
men have been accused of preferring man 


| ner to matter, and of sacrificing the interests 


of truth to the graces of language. If ever 
there were an instance, in which that prefer 
ence might be justified, this is the very case 
In this case, we own the impeachment; and 
the reader must not be surprised if he find us 
slurring over the didactic part of the book, for 
the sake of the jokes, and omitting a scientific 
precept to make room for a pungent story. 

Now first, as to a kennel :—For a gentleman 
intending to start in the career of Nimrodism, 
a kennel is not only the first thing, but it is 
also the most important. When built, it is 
built once for all. Dogs may be changed with 
the changes of the sportsman’s mind; but ken- 
nels are for ever. It is therefore of the last 
importance that the kennel, when built, should 
be well built, and adapted to the various cir- 
cumstances which caprice or necessity may 
call for 

An ancient orator being asked what were 
the three principal parts of his art, replied, Ac- 
Cleanliness, cleanliness, 
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cleanliness, is the sum and substance of our 
author's theory of kennels 
smelling, the odera canum vis, as Virgil calls 
it, is so exquisite in a hound, that every thing 
relating to his ledging must be governed by a 
regard to his nose. The architectural details 
are of less importance, if this principle be stea- 
dily kept in view. The situation is well de- 
scribed by Somerville ; for it is actually a Nim- 
rod’s dog kennel, and not his house, which is 
meant in the following lines :— 


“ Upon some little eminence erect, 

And fronting to the ruddy dawn; its courts 

On either hand wide opening to receive 

The sun's all-cheering beams, when mild he 
shines, 

And gilds the mountain tops 


Of the two lodging-rooms—for there should be 
two—the floors should be bricked and sloped 
on both sides to run to the centre, with a gut- 
ter left to carry off the water. Contrary to 
the usual practice, Mr. Beckford recommends 
three doors, two in front and one in the back, 
and his reasons seem fully adequate to justify 
the innovation. In fact, the whole of the 
shapter on kennels is marked by great origi- 
nality and depth of argument 

From the kennel, let us pass to the hound 
What kind of hound, to speak generally, is the 


best? Somerville shall answer 


A mean 
Observe, nor the large hound prefer, of size 
Gigantic ; he, in the thick-woven covert 
Painfully tugs, or in the thorny brake 
lorn and embarrassed bleeds: but if too small, 
The pigmy brood in every furrow swims; 
Moiled in the clogging clay, panting they lag 
Behind inglorious; or else, shivering, creep, 
Benumbed and faint sheltering 
thorn 
To this we add Beckford’s observation, “ that 
to look well, they should be all nearly of a size, 
and I even think they should l of the 


same family 





beneath the 


L look 


Factes non omnibus una, 
Nec 
rum 


There are many : 
shape of a hound, which should always be at- 
tended to by a sportsman; for if his symmetry 
is not perfect, he will neither run fast, nor 
bear much work 

‘Let his legs be straight as arrows, his 
feet round, and not too large; his chest deep, 
and back broad: his head small; his neck thin; 
his tail thick and brushy—if he carries it well, 
so much the better. This last point, however 
trifling it may appear, gave rise to a very odd 
question: A gentleman, not much acquainted 
with hounds, as we were hunting the other 
day, said, ‘1 observe, sir, that some of your 
dogs’ tails stand up, and some hang down, 
pray, sir, W hich do you reckon the hest hounds 

The colour, I think the least material of all ; 
ind I think, with our friend Foote, that a good 
like a good candidate, cannot be of a bad 


diversa tamen qualem decet esse soro 


necessary points in the 


jog 


to say positively how many 


It is not ea 
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hounds should be kept; but trom twenty 


The sense of | thirty couple are as many as can be taken into 
| the field at once with advantage. 


The chict 
excellence in a pack, is the head they carry 


| and though single hounds may not run so fast 


; ten 


} is a model on which any public 


as others, that pack goes fastest which can run 
miles the In one particular 
singular resemblance has been remarked be 
tween the hound and his master. “ Considered 
in a collectice body, a pack goes fast in propor 
tion to the excellence of their noses.’ Oh! the 
rogues 
Mr. Beckford’s description of a good feeder 
Teicticants 


soonest 


| might be formed with great advantage to the 


Diligence, care, honesty, imdustry 
and benevolence—no quality or 


nation 
knowledge, 
virtue can be named in a minister's character 
whiclf is not essential in the feeder’s. Ther 
is no atrocity which the canine functionary 
will not commit, if suffered to rule without 
control. The hounds will be ill-fed, ill-kept 
and soundly flogged, unless the sinister inter 
est of the feeder be checked by the master 
eye. Nay, sometimes“ he flogs them while hi 
feeds them—and if they have not always a 
belly-full one way, they seldom fail to have it 
the other 

A few words on the breeding of hounds 
matter of supreme nunportance, as Upon sucet 
in this all future successes depends 
Mr. Beckford is surprised that in this articl 
of educating hounds no other country ca 
rival this; and that British hounds themselve 
degenerate when transported to a foreign sou 
We cannot share his wonder. The superiority 
of our hounds is caused by our free constitu 
tion. Squires and hounds are the growth of a 
limited monarchy 
‘In thee alone, fair land of liberty, 
Is bred the perfect hound—in other climes 
Their virtue fails, a weak degenerate race 

Happy climate, and thrice happy gover: 
under which country-gentlemen ar 
and enjoy a m 


ment, 
} 


blest with so many privileges ; 


| nopoly of hounds and foxes as well as of corn 


And you, fortunate men! consider the great 
ness of these watch over your land 


blessings ; 


| of higher and lower fertility, and look to the 


| pe a 


ree of your dogs 

he observations on the baptism of hounds 
are of vast importance. ‘“ Give a dog a bad 
says the proverb, “and hang him 
Good names, however, are not so rife as ont 
might imagine; particularly as it is usual to 
christen all the whelps of a litter with a nam 
whose initial letter corresponds with that « 
their putative futher, or their maternal parent 
This rule is sometimes observed with religiou 
strictness. A baronet of the author's acquaint 
ance, sent three young hounds of one litter to 
a friend * all their names beginning, as he savé 
with the letter G.—Govwler, Gocial, Gallope 
Let us do the country justice. There is an old 


name, 


story of a baronet who never saw a hound in his 
lite, but who gave at an education dinner, the 
enigmatical toast of the three R’s:—Writing 
Reading, and Arithmetic. 

We should be but too happy to insert the 
list of names with which Mr. Beckford has pre 
The meaning of many « 


f them! 


sented u 
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vat obvious ;—but what of that? We agree with 


the huntsman, who being asked the name of a | 


young hound, and answering, “ Lyman,” “ Ly- 
man,” said his master, “ why, James, what does 
Lyman mean ?”—* Lord, Sir!’ replied James, 
what does any thing mean? 

$y the time the young hounds are recon- 
ciled to the kennel, know the huntsman, and 
their own names, they should be put into cou- 
ples, and walked out amongst the sheep; for 


is essential that they should be early un- | 


taught the horrible propensity to sheep-steal- 
ing. If onee your dog has tasted the blood of 
jambs, it becomes extremely difficult to re- 
claim him. One of the emendatory methods 
for such a dog is worth noticing; it 1s, to cou- 
ple him with a ram 
serves, “ you had better hang him.’ 

* A late lord of my (Mr. Beckford’s) acquaint- 
ance, who had heard of this method, and whose 
whole pack had been often guilty of killing 
sheep, determined unish them, and to that 
intent put the larg@st ram he could find into 
his kennel. The men, with their whips and 
voices, and the ram with his horns, soon put 
the whole kennel into confusion and dismay ; 
and the hounds and ram were then left toge- 
ther. Meeting a friend soon after, “Come,” 
says he, “come with me to the kennel, and 


see what rare sport the ram makes among | 


he hounds; the old fellow lays about him 


tontly—egad he trims them—there is not a | 


dog dares look him in the face.” His friend, 
who is a compassionate man, pitied the hounds 
exceedingly, and asked if he was not afraid 
that some of them might be spoiled —* No, 
d——n them,” said he, “they deserve it, and 
et them suffer.” On they went—all was 

liet—they opened the kennel door, but saw 
neither ram nor hound. The ram by this time 
vas entirely eaten up, and the hounds, having 
iilled their bellies, were retired to rest 

We must now stoop the dogs toascent Mr 
Jeckford thinks it better to enter them at their 
wngame. There is, however, high authority 
to the contrary, in favour of a trail-scent 

‘| know,” says the author, “an old sports- 


ian, a clergyman, who enters his young | 


iounds first at a cat, which he drags along 
the ground for a mile or two, at the end of 
which he turns out a badger. first taking care 
0 break his teeth; he takes out about two cou- 
le of oid hounds along with the young ones, 
‘to hold them on He never enters his young 
ounds but at vermin 
hild in the way he should ga, and when he is 
d he will not depart fi om it 
We were certainly not previously aware how 
ncomparably the bull-baiting of the lower or- 
lers exceeds in brutality the “ healthy” 
f the country gentleman 
urse, have no claim to the benefits of Mr 
Mar 
“When young hounds begin to love a scent, | 
may be of use to turn out a badger, (or | 
metimes a cat.) before them; you will then 
e able to discover what improvement they 
make. [ mention a badger, in a supposition 
at young foxes cannot so well be spared ; 
Sesides, the badger being a slower animal, he 
lay easily be followed, and driven the way 
tr You should give 


for he says, train up @ 





1 chonse he should run 
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But, as the author ob- | 


sports } 
The badgers. of | 


tin'’s bills } 
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| him (the badger) a great deal of law, and you 
| will do well to break his teeth.” 

|  Itis amusing after this, to meet with the fol- 
| lowing passage; but so accomplished a sports 
| man is bound to evince a touch of sentiment, 
among his other perfections 

| ‘ fluntsmen and whippers-in are seldom so 
| unlucky as to have your feelings; yet custom, 
which authorizes them to flog hounds (your 
hounds) unmercifully, does not do away the 
barbarity of it. A gentleman seeing a girl 
skinning eels alive, asked her, if it was not 
| very cruel’—Oh not at all, sir, replied the 
girl, they be used to it 

If martern cats are within reach it is advised 
! 

| 


to enter young hounds in covers which they 
frequent. The martern cat, being a small ami- 
mal, and running the thickest brakes it can 
| find, teaches the hounds to run cover, and is 
| therefore of great use. The agility of this 
| little animal is astonishing. Though it fre 
| quently falls from a tree in the midst of a 
| whole pack of hounds, there are few instance: 
of a martern’s being caught by them in ‘hat 
} situation 
Before we touch on the subject of hunting, 
we will say a word about scent. The inquiry 
is involved in obscurity, and Mr. Becktord’s 
modesty induces him to put up with the praise 
(no smnall one) of a knowledge of the phenome 
| na without pretending an acquaintance with 
their causes. Hoc sum contentus, he says, in 
he language of Cicero, quod etiam si quo quid 
que fiat ignorem, quid fiat intelligo 
The passage on this subject in Somerville is 
| so striking, that we select it in preference to 
| Mr. Beckford’s prose. "Tis a pity so much ob 
scurity, arising from the ungrammatical struc 
ture of the sentence, should disfigure the gra 
| phical account of the exhalations from the fox’s 
| hide. The badness of the physiology is mor: 
| pardonable than the defective syntax. The 
passage, however, has great merit, and if Pris 
clan can be appeased, we are silent 


| 
' 
} 
| 


| “Should some 
| inquire, 
Whence this sagacity, this wondrous powe 
Of tracing, step by step, or man or brute - 
What guide invisible points out their way, 


more Curious sportsman hers 


Over the dark marsh, bleak hill, and sand 
pla 

The courteous muse shall the dark cause ri 
veal 


The blood that from the heart incessant rolls 
in many a crimson tide, then here, and there 
'n smaller rills disparted. as it flows 
Propell'd, the serous particles evade, 

Thro’ the open pores, and with the ambient ai 
Entangling mix, as fuming vapours rise, 

And hang upon the gentle purling brook 
There by the incumbent atmosphere com 


press'd, 
The panting chase grows warmer as he flix 
And through the net-work of the skin p 
spires; 
Leaves a fong-steaming trail behind; which | 


The cooler air conden < 
By some rude storm dispers’d, or rariti'd 

By the meridian sun’s intenser heat 

To every shrub the warm effluvia cling, 
Hane on the crass, vuprernate earth and skis 


d remains, unle 
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With nostrils opening wide, o'er hill, o’er dale 

The vig'rous hounds pursue, with every breath 

inhale the grateful stream, quick pleasures 
sling 

Their tingling nerves, while they their thanks 
repay, 

And in triumphant meiody confess 

The titillating joy. Thus on the air 

Depends the hunter's hopes.” 


As we have given Somerville his verse, we 
will give Mr. Beckford his story. He observes, 
that in reading over his observations on scent, 
he has used the word sme//, in a sense which lies 
open to criticism. “A gentleman,” he adds, 
“who, I suppose, was not the sweetest in the 
world, sitting in the front boxes at the play- 
house, on a crowded night, his neighbour very 
familiarly told him, he smelt strong :—* No, 
sir,” replied he, with infinite good humour,— 
“it is you that smell—I stink.” 

From fox to hare the transition is so natu- 
ral, that we incline to pardon the badness of 
Mr. Beckford’s logic in suddenly dropping the 
one for the other, as he enters upon the sub- 
ject of hunting. For the sake of brevity, we 
will pass over the preliminary business of find- 
ing the here. She shall be ready found ;—and 
now, 
let all be hushed ; 

No clamour loud, no frantic joy be heard ; 
Lest the wild hound run gadding o’er the plain 
Untractable, nor hear thy chiding voice.” 





Mr. Beckford’s description of the hare is 
worth extracting 

“A hare generally describes a circle as she 
suns, larger or less according to her strength, 
and the openness of the country. In inclo- 
sures, and where there is much cover, the cir- 
ele is for the most part so small, that it is a 
constant puzzle to the hounds. They have 


ever a Gordian knot, in that case, to unloose ; | 


and, though it may afford matter of specula- 
tion to the philosopher, it is always contrary 
to the wishes of the sportsman. Such was the 
country I hunted in for many years 


If in wide rings 
She wheel her mazy way, in the same round 
Persisting still, she'll foil the beaten track 
But if she fly, and with the favouring wind 
Urge her bold course, less intricate the task 
Push on the pack.’ 


‘ Besides running the foil, they frequently 
make doubles, which is going forward, to tread 
the same steps back again, on purpose to con- 
‘use their pursue rs; and the same manner m 
which they make the first double, they gene- 
rally continue, whether long or short. When 
they make their double on a high road, or dry 
sath, and then leave it with a spring, it is often 
the occasion of a long fault: the spring which 
a hare makes on these occasions, is hardly to 
be credited, any more than her ingenuity in 
making it; both are wonderful. She frequent- 
iy. after funning a path a considerable way, will 
make a double, and then stop till the hounds 
have passed her; she will then steal away as 
secretly as she can, and return the same way 
she came. 


hounds. It is so hot a foil, that, in the best 


This is the greatest of all trials for | 
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ks, there are not many hounds that can 
unt it. When the scent lies bad in cover, 
she will sometimes hunt the hounds: 


“5 The covert's utmost bound 
Slily she skirts; behind them cautious creeps, 
And in that very track, so lately stain’d 
By all the steaming crowd, seems to pursue 
The foe she flies.” 


“ When the hounds are at check, make your 
huntsman stand still. If you speak to a hound 
at such a time, calling him by his name, he sel- 
dom fails to look up in your face, as much as 
to say, what the deuce do you want ?—When 
he stoops to the seent again, is it not proba 
ble he means to say, you fool, you; let me 
alone 

“When your hounds are at fault, let not « 
word be said: such as follow them /gnorantly 
and unworthily, stand all aloof. Procul, O pro 
eul este profani! for whilst such are chattering 
not a hound will hunt.— ropos, sir,’ a poll 
| tician will say, ‘what neWs from America ?— 
| “1 propos—Do you think both the admirals wil! 

be tried’—Or, .4 propos,—Did you hear what 
| has happened to my grandmother? Such 
| questions are, at such a time, extremely trou 
blesome, and very mal-d-propos. Amongst 
the ancients it was reckoned an ill omen to 
| speak in hunting—I wish it were thought so 
now. Hoc age, should be one of the first 
maxims in hunting, as in life; and I can as- 
sure you, when I am in the field, I never wish 
to hear any other tongue than that of a hound 
A neighbour of mine was so truly a hare-hunt- 
er in this particular, that when a gentleman 
happened to cough, whilst his hounds were at 
a fault, he rode up to him immediately, and 
said, ‘ I wish, sir, with all my heart, your cough 
was better.’ ” 
| We agree with Mr. Beckford, that hare 
| hunting is not to be despised. It is a very 
geod diversion in a good country, as he well 
observes; but long live the fox, whose pre- 
eminence we hasten to ae begging 
his pardon fer two minutes for a short episode 
on the stag-hunting of Piedmont. 

“| hunted,” says our author, “two winters 
at Turin; but their hunting is no more like 
ours than is the hot meal you there stand up 
| to eat, to the English breakfast you sit down 
to here. Were I to describe their manner of 
hunting, their infinity of dogs, their number of 
huntsmen, their relays of horses, their great 
saddles, great bitts and jack boots, it would be 
no more to our present purpose, than the de- 
scription of a wild boar chase in Germany, or 
the hunting of jackalls in Bengal. C'est unc 
chasse magnifique, ct voila tout However, to 
give you an idea of their huntsmen, I must te!! 
| you that one day, the stag (which is very unu 
sual) broke cover; and left the forest; a cir 
| cumstance which gave as much pleasure t 

me, as displeasure to all the rest—it put every 
thing into confusion. I followed one of the 
huntsmen, thinking he knew the country best 
but it was not long before we were separated 
the first ditch we came to stopped him: |. 
| eager to go on, hallooed out to him, .dlons 
piqueur, sautez donc —Non, pardi, replied he 
very coolly, c'est un double fossé—je nv saut: 
| pas des doubles fossés. There was also an oct 
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accident the same day, which, as it happened 
to a great man, even to the king himself, you 
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may think interesting; besides it was the oe- | 


casion of a bon mot worth hearing. The king, 
eager in the pursuit, rode into a bog, and was 
dismounted; he was not hurt: he was soon on 
his legs, and we were all standing round him. 
One of his old generals, who was at some dis- 
tance behind, no sooner saw the king off his 
horse, but he rode up full gallop to know the 
cause. Quest ce que cest! quest ce que c’est, 
eries the old general, and in he tumbles into 
the same bog. Count Kevenhuller, with great 
humour, replied, pointing to the place, Voila 
ce que c'est! viola ce que c'est 

Mr. Beckford’s twenty-first letter opens with 
a description of the superiority of fox over 
hare hunting. We never doubted it. If the 
enthusiasm with which he speaks of it excite 
a smile, it will only be on the lips of a cockney 
All “ good men and true” will agree that it is 
tus very enthusiasm that constitutes the chief 


charm of riding after a stinking animal over | 


hedge and ditch, at the imminent peril of one’s | 
neck; nor is this the only instance in which | 


men are led to put their necks in jeopardy, by 
the same feeling, in the pursuit of similar ob- 
jects. 
mad, which only mad men know; and it is the 
enthusiasm, I believe, of fox-hunting, which is 
its best support; strip it of that, and you then, 
I think, had better let it quite alone 

Mr. Beckford, however, is sometimes led 
away by this enthusiasm in favour of foxes, 
into great lengths of prejudice. He is ex- 
tremely severe, for instance, on the impiety 
of a Frenchman's recipe for cooking a fox 
Now, however good for hunting, if he be 
equally good for eating, we see no great harm 
in the proposal for hunting the fox first, and 
cooking him afterwards. This opinion is not 
new. Cicero and others have thought the 
same. Cicero, indeed, is of opinion that the 
wild animals were expressly created to be 
hunted and eaten; both processes conducing, 
in a high degree, to the preservation of health, 
and the first more particularly to the improve- 
ment of military discipline :— 

“ Quid multitudinem suavitatemque piscium 
dicam? quid avium? ex quibus tanta percipi- 
tur voluptas, ut interdum Prona@a nostra Epi- 
surea fuisse videatur. Atque hw ne caperen- 
ur quidem, nisi hominum ratione atque sol- 
ertia . Jam vero immanes et feras bel- 
las nanciscimur venando, ut et vescamur is 
et exerceamur in venando ad similitudinem 
ellice discipline, et utamur domitis et con- 
locefactis, ut elephantis 

Who would have believed that such were 
he advantages of the chase? 
however, as he is, in his description of the fox 
hase, we cannot follow Mr. Beckford (as we 
had intended) through his long letters on that 
subject. There is too much in them to the 
purpose of the real hunter to suit the purpose 
ifthe reader 

We will extract the following description in- 
‘ead. It is the history of an accident—and it 
exhibits no ordinary power of description— 
which happened to the anthor, on crossimg a 
Wer, one morning, to draw a cover on the 
ther side of it 
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“Tt is said there is a pleasure in being | 





Enthusiastic, | 
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“The river Stower frequently overflows its 
banks, and is also very rapid, and very dan- 
gerous. The flood, that morning, though sud- 
den, was extensive. The neighbouring mea- 
dows were all laid under water, and only the 
tops of hedges appeared. There were posts 
to direct us to the bridge, but we had a great 
length of water to pass before we could get at 
it; it was, besides so deep, that our horses al- 
most swam; and the shortest legged horses 
and longest legged riders were worst off. 
The hounds dashed in as usual; and were 
unmediately carried, by the rapidity of the 
current, a long way down the stream. The 
huntsman was far behind them; and as he 
could go but slow, he was constrained to see 
his hounds wear themselves out in an useless 
contention with the current, in endeavouring 
to get to him. It wasa shocking scene; many 
of the hounds, when they reached the shore, 
had entirely lost the use of their limbs; for it 
froze, and the cold was intolerable. Some lay 
as if they were dead, and others reeled, as if 
they had been drinking wine. Our distress 
was not yet complete; the weakest hounds, 
such as were most affected by the cold, we 
now saw entangled in the tops of the hedges, 


and heard their lamentations—well-known 
tongues, and such as | never before heard 
without pleasure It was shocking to see 


their distress, and not know how to relieve 
them. A number of people by this time, were 
asseinbled by the river side, but there was not 
one amongst them who would venture in: 
however, a guinea, at last, tempted one man 
to fetch out a hound that was entangled in a 
bush, and would otherwise have perished. Two 
hounds remained upon a hedge all night, but 
they got together before the morning; when, 
the flood abating, they were found closely 
clasping each other,—and, without doubt, it 
was the little heat they could afford each 
other, that kept both alive. We lost but one 
hound by this unlucky expedition, but we lost 
all our terriers. They were seen to sink, their 
strength not being sufficient to resist the two 
enemies they had to encounter, powerful, 
when combined,—the severity of the cold, 
and the rapidity of the stream. 

Throughout this treatise we have invariably 
remarked the superiority of the dogs-over the 
men. In point of all the moral as well as the 
rational endowments, the case admits of no 
comparison. When Cicero tells us that the 
canine species, as well as the rest of the ani- 
mal creation, was made only for the use of 
men, we are puzzled to know what men he 
had in his eye. But let the reader judge. _ 

“Hominum igitur causd est rerum copias 
comparatas fatendum est; tantumque abest 
ut hee bestiarum etiam causa parata sint, ut 
ipsas bestias hominum gratia generatos esse 
videamus Canum verd tam fida custodia, 
tamque amans dominorum adulatio, tantum- 
que odium in externes, et tam incredibilis ad 
investigandum sagacitas narium, tanta alacri 
tas in venando, quid significat aliud nisi se ad 
hominum commoditates esse generatos? 

These remarks naturally lead us from the 
occupation to the character of the fox-hunting 
part of the creation. Ecce signa. 

* Your huntsman’s weekly return 

> i 


~ tu 


says Mr 
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Beckford to his friend, “is a curious one: he 
is particularly happy in the spelling. My 
huntsman is author of the inclosed. It may 


make you langh, and ts, perhaps, no unproper 
return fi 


r yours 








‘ Sir, 

Honoured. I bew your honouers pardon a 
thousand tim my wicked daufter is brout to 
bed this Giod be prais’d the Child Is dead 
har mothes r | new nothing of it, nor n rbody 
as I can r off tis that vile fellow R- P 
at —— as he has acted such a Rog part she 
shall not have him by no means | am all most 


at my wits end, I dont know what to do I beg 


uer will consider me and let har stay 


your hon 
har fel 


in har place, I don't hear but that 
low sarventes likes har verv well | have been 
out with the hounds this day to Ayer the frost 


is very bad the hounds are all pure well at pre 


sent and Horses shepard has had a mistortin 
with his mare, she hung harse!f with the holte: 
and throd harself and broak har neck and fra 

tard skul as we was forsd to neck har lm the 


head from your ever Dutyfal Humbel Sarvant 


*“ Wednesday evening 





L« st the reader should repugn the foregoing 
specimen, as an ince ious forgery of Mr. B 
ford, we insert the following eprst written 
by. and addressed t rliies wil n 
personal know ke dis 
“ Sir, 

‘Yous came to hand on S re Eve 
—fa rding to your req st. ii sent t 
account 

“T have on cor rission to sell a « 
the best pointers in England —T hu 
bold and {, rath ih i 
back and stand well Chis their mad ve 
(Bred by a Gentleman in the ne ! irene 
of Newcut, who is allowed to have the b 
breed in the Country. and m 
will hunt one against all Eu from to 
5) ~Guineas—will thank any Ger ’ to 
make a match)—Once i bitch of h 
named Pew, to fs h Wales 
—same that ———— y v of Swa ' 
has got said Peg. who has the best na sa 

is the best dow in all South Wa 


ter. 
pointe 


same year Cole —— and the Honoural 





Mr. ——=, desired me to bri some to him a 
——_—-~ forthwith after the races 
went—according|y hunted with the dow. the }! > 
norable Mr Mr. tl. Mr B 
several Gentleman and Lord D——, aceor 
ly killed six and a halt brace of birds. and a /eace 
of hares. After the sport ‘Whitick 
says he. ‘| like i he grave 
me a brace and a half of birds, and a hare, and 
requested my stop at F: all night 
did so—He told me he would try the dog for a 
f did not then appear, he 


few days, and if he 
would give him 2 s for bringing of him 


accordingly 


, Sir H———, 





hifi 


is ove 


the dog wonderful, 


rthworth 


2 guinea 
down—told him ‘ knew he would keep the dog, 
—heard nothing more of the dog for 6 weeks. 
when I received a letter from his Valet de 
Sham, Mr. S. who was with his master at Mr 
M——’s, Cirencester; saying his master would 
pay me in a few days for the dog, for he liked 
the dog wonderful. Accordingly there was a 


justice meeting at Gloucester for building a 


Beckford’s Thoughts on Hunting. 


Common hall—accordingly, came into my 
shop the Honorable Mr. M » accompanied 
by Lord B——, Lord A , Lord B——., Lord 
D—~—, Lord Dn. and Lord D. * Whitick,’ says 
he, ‘lam come to pay you for your uncommon 
animal.’ The price is 15 Guineas, ‘give me 
some paper—give himsome paper—accordingly 
he gave me a Check upon Child and Co.—lius 
Bankers, for sixteen pounds. The dog’s name ts 
Pluto, since that he has christened his name Po- 
matum. Before the Shooting Season commenced 








| a Gentleman petitioned the dog of me for 25 Gui 


since that the Gentleman has got some 
ind that is the reason he parts wit 
The lowest price of this splendid doy 


neas— 
sore Eves 
the dog 
is 15 Guineas, and he ts worth fifty 
.ir 
Your obedient Servant, 
“ Hesxny Warrick, 
“ Dog Merchant 


lam 


fath. Se pt [=0S 


‘ Like master, like man'’—says the proverb 
As we have given specimens of the epistola 
: of the man, we are bound, in justice 
one of The following 
his friend is 


ry style 
to wove the master 


i Mr. Beckfi 


issures 





rve the turn 


e copy, W 
Sir Yours | received the 24th of this 
present instant June, and, at your request 


mpartial account of my man 
He is a shoemaker 


cordwainer, which you please to call it, by 


Grey's character 
in our town; he is following t! 
ss for every one that wants hu 
at a town, called Bing 


t > nd now 


' } 
ling busine 





his time 


n Northamptonshire; and from thence t 
eat Addington journeyman to this oceup 

tien vefore mentioned, and used to coi 

t e, and found by riding my horses t 


the rode a horse pretty well; whi 

it all mistaken for he rides a hors 
‘ ind he looks after a kennel of houn 

1 hare very well: he hat 
ra pack of hounds now 
es well, he don't with diseretior 
for he don't know how to make the most of 

very harey starey fellow, wi 
i church if in his way, though mat 
prevept the leap by having a gap within te: 
und if you are not in the fiel 
hen ‘yeu are a hunting to tut: 
him about riding. he will kill all the horses ye 

have in the stable in one month, for he hat 
rit, and lamed so that will neve 
no more than five horses, sin 


rent in buntir 


ride ove 


vards of him 
with himself, w 


killed down: 
be fit for use 
he hath hunted my hounds, which is two year 
and upwards he can talk no dog language t 
a hound; he hath no voice, speaks to a hour 
such as if his head were in a churn, nor neither 
does he know how to draw a hound when the 


are at a loss, no more than a child of 7 yea 
old As to his honesty, I always found h 


honest till about a week ago, and have four 
him dishonest now for about a week ago 
sent my servant that I have now to fetch some 
sheeps feet from Mr. Stranjan, of Higham Fer 
rers, where Grey used to go for feet, and I a 
ways send my money by the man that bring: 
the feet; and Stranjan told my man that 
have now, that I owed him money for feet 
and when the boy came home he told me, am 
I went to Stranjan, and when I found the trut? 


| 
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the matter, Grey had kept the money in his 
ands, and had never paid Stranjan: he had 
along with me once for a letter, in order for 
his character to give him one, but I told him | 
| could not give him a good one, so | would | 
not write atall. Grey isa very great drunkard, 
can't keep a penny in his pocket, a sad noto- 
rious lyar; if you send him upon a mile or two 
trom Uppingham, he will get drunk, stay all | 
day, and never come home while the middle of 
the night, or such time as he knows his master 
is in bed; he can nor will not keep any secret, 
neither hath he so much wit as other people, 
for the fellow is half a fool; for if you would 
have business done with expedition, if he once 
gets out of the town, or sight of you, shall see 
im no more, while the next morning he serves 
me so and so; you must expect the same if you 
hire hun. I use you just as | would be used 
myself; if I desired a character of you of a ser- 
vant that I had designed to hire of yours, as to 
t you know the truth of every thing about 
h in 
‘Ll am Sir, 
“Your most humble servant to command, 


*‘P.S. He takes good care of his horses, 
ith good looking after him, as to the dressing 
em; but, if you don't take care, he will till the 
aanger full of corn, so that he will clog the 
horses, and ruin the whole stable of horses 
* Great Addington, 
* June the 2=th, 1734 


The author of this letter was, no doubt, the 
newber for his county, or, if not, he ought to 
mve been. The little insight which we have 
riven the gentle cockney reader into the na- 
ture of venatory pursuits, will sutlice to con- 
vince him of the justness of that chain of rea- 
soning, by which it is proved that they are es- 
sential to the well being of this country, and 
may be considered as the basis of our happy 
constitution. The supporters of the constitu- 
tion of England are the country gentlemen of 
England. But to have gentlemen living in the 
country, we must make it agreeable for them 
to live there. The only inducements that can 
be offered, are fox-hunting and shooting, toge- 
ther with the collateral pleasures of commit- 
tng suspected poachers, or peppering the legs 


id now and then those of an im- 


of real ones, : 
ger, or, perhaps, one’s friend or 
wquaintance, with spring guns, or maiming 
them with man-traps. Without these pastimes, 
we should have no such thing as a country jus 


ocent passen 


lice, or a county member—there would be nei 

ther parliament men to make wise laws, nor 

ountry gentlemen to adiminister them. By 

the aid of these same pastunes, there are both 
and pheasants 


. . 
ants also—tor as 


argal, foxes, partrid 
Wish we could add pea 
are allowed to be shot ad ébdum by any 
Ueman duly qualified, under the 
a ridiculous overs: 


name of 


ght not 


poachers, it seems 
to have declared them game at once,) argel, 
foxes, partridyes, and pheasants, are the main 
pillars of our free constitution. We are far 
from advancing this theory as any thing new. 
It has been frequently put forth by divers gen- 
Hemen of large landed property, both “in and 


out of doors,” and is now an established doc- 
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trine. We have forgotten the name of the 
illustrious son of Nimrod, to whom we are in- 


| debted for the version of the old Roman senti- 


ment:—“Is there any man in this house, or 
in this country, who is not ready to bare his 
breast to the bayonet of an invader, or, in time 
of civil commotion to lay his b/ock upon the 
head” (a laugh)—*T say, Sir, to lay his head 
upon Line block, pro aris et focits—For OUR 


HARES PuNES 


From the 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS 


(luarte rly Reriew 


A Grow1tne taste for the cultivation of Phy 


sical Science cl es the present state of 


i 
the public mind ingland, and deserves at- 


tentive considerati ince tacilities, whether 


ng element instruction im the va- 
vents of Natural Philosophy, or for 
their iarther advancement, have not 
with such l:be- 

exertions in be- 
To 


ot scren- 


for acquil 
rious de part 
to been provided by Us 

y as has distinguished our 

‘of other branches of useful knowledge 
insist on the | h reia ; rlance 
tine sphe re 

as contri- 

r of the nation, 
ltoge ther super- 


in the present ag a 


and every reflecting mind must be pre- 
ed to expect that our rapid unprovement in 
wealth, intelligence, and civilization, should 
not merely render indispensable successive mo- 
difications and remodellings of our political in- 
stitutions, but also call, from time to time, for 
some corresponding changes in our public pro- 
Visions for extending the advantages of a lbe- 
and discovery 
ences before unknown or 
» the rise and swift 
sudden affluence 
manulacturmg indus- 
hitherto insignificant 

peopled, must necessarily have 
in the attemp. to supply 


ral education. The introductic 


ot variou { 


“Tis anh ot 
disregarded, and still 
growth of new i 

to which conn Mil OF 
try has 
and thinly 


raised stricis 


created new wants 
these the energies of our countrymen have of 
late been signally displayed ; and the measures 
irried into effect throughout 
at harmony of design, al- 
though cluelly by the unassisted exertions of 
are characteristic of the 
tish people, and without pa- 
rallel story ot ¢ mitemporary nations 
We allude to the recent establishment of nu- 
merous literary and plilose pl al institutions 
In our metropolis and mnany of our provinces. 
as yet indeed in the infaney of 
if regarded collee- 
led to a prominent place 
national establishments. Many 
have scarcely heard of their 
very reason than that 
their expediency has never assumed the cha- 
marty question, and has never there- 


vhich have been ¢ 


the country with ot 


These are 
career, but } w, 

they are ent 
aunongst our 
peopie, it is true, 
existence for no other 


racter of a | 
fore become an animating topic of popular dis- 
cussion. When we reflect. indeed, how often 
the proposal of new measures bearing less di- 
rectly than these on the general interests ef 
society has served to kindle in this country the 
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spirit of political controversy,—when we re- 
member that, at no distant period, rival theo- 
ries of a purely philosophical nature, and as 
unconnected with the affairs of human life as 
the elements which strove for mastery in Mil- 
ton’s chaos, “around the flag, of each his fac- 
tion,” derived, nevertheless, exclusively from 
the ranks of opponent political parties, their 
zealous champions, we are at a loss to conceive 
by what happy accident the Institutions in 
question have so long escaped this prevailing 
contagion; and the addition of a few similar 
instances would persuade us that “ Chance” 
here also, as in the poet's allegory, * is high ar- 
biter, and governs all.” But as the interests 
involved in the present subject are of sufficient 
magnitude to arrest attention without the fac- 
titious aid of party excitement, we shall pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers a brief sketch of 
the progress of these institutions considered in 
the order of their date—confining ourselves, 
lest we should transgress the limits of a single 
article, to such as are designed to promote the 
advancement of physical science, a class of stu- 
dies never in former times fostered by a due 
share of public encouragement 

To enable our readers to form a correct idea 
of the present state of these establishments, a 
consideration of those of a more ancient foun- 
dation is indispensable; we shall, however, 
merely mention here the Royal Society, as the 
services rendered to science by that body 
throughout the greater part of two centuries, 
and the information contained in their Transac- 
tions, (now amounting to 114 volumes,) so 
varied in its nature and so profound, are justly 
and universally appreciated. For the same 
reason we shall merely advert to the Observa- 


tory of Greenwich, founded a few years later, | 


and of which the Royal Society is the official 
visiter. If the labours of this establishment 
had been limited to the computing and publish- 
ing its Nautical Ephemeris, it would still have 
rendered a powerful aid to the commercial and 
maritime superiority of Great Britain, and we 
might confidently appeal to this work as to one 
of the most beneficial of all the practical re 
sults of astronomy 

It was nearly a century after the institution 
of the Royal Society before a national museum 
of Natural History was founded in our metro- 
polis. The British Musewn was opened in 
1759, and the magnificent collection of Sir 
Hans Sloane, and one formed by the Royal So- 
ciety, were at that time deposited there. De- 
ficiency of space has, from the commencement 
of this Museum, impeded the increase and ar- 
rangement of the specimens, and we therefore 
congratulate the public on the noble additions 
to the building now in progress. The collec- 
tions in various branches of Natural History at 
present assembled there are undeniably of the 
first importance, nor have their scientific clas- 
sification and arrangement been neglected, in 
so far as means were provided by the country 
for this purpose; buat, regarded as a national 
museum, and still more as the first in the Bri- 
tish empire, it is wholly unworthy of the pre- 
sent age. As England is not only the most 
affluent of modern nations, but the grand cen- 
tre of commercial activity and communication 


between the most distant portions of the globe ; 
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as her colonial possessions are more diversihed 
in climate and local character than those of 
any other European empire, we may naturally 
ask why her museums do not display a propor- 
tional! extent and magnificence, and set all fo- 
reign rivalry at defiance? Why, on the con- 
trary, are they so decidedly inferior not only to 
those of France, but of several petty states of 
Italy and Germany? The reply to this ques- 
tion is not difficult. The inferiority complain- 
ed of could not long have existed in a country, 
where the opinion of the enlightened and edu- 
cated classes exercises a predominant sway and 
disposes of the whole resources of the state, had 
there been a general taste for promoting physi- 
cal science, or had our countrymen discovered 
the intimate relation between its progress and 
large accwnulations of objects of natural his- 
tory. They have at length made this disco- 


private funds and individual efforts to accumu 








late these treasures on a scale of liberality con 
| sistent with the present state of science, they 
| have organized associations and obtained libe 
| ral grants from parliament for establishments 
| both in England and Scotland, and are taking 
| steps to secure the enlargement and future per- 
manency of scientific institutions 
| But we are still passing the threshold only of 
this new wra in public opinion; and the mea- 
| sures adopted now, however small their appa- 
rent pretensions, will widely affect the success 
of future undertakings. At a moment so cri 
| tical in the history of the progress of science 
and natural history in this country, we learn 
with great satisfaction that the National Gal- 
lery of Pictures is not to find a place, as was 
| first designed, in the buildings now erecting at 
the British Museum. The propriety of sepa- 
rating subjects so entirely distinct as are the 
fine arts and natural history, cannot be doubted 
on a moment's reflection. By neglecting to 
assign an independent government to either es- 
tablishment, we infallibly diminish the zeal, ac 
tivity, and emulation that spring from the ex- 
aggerated importance attached by all men to 
their own pursuits and avocations; by asso- 
ciating in a common direction persons of dif- 
ferent if not uncongenial tastes, we are perpe- 
tually in danger of partiality in the distribution 
| of their patronage, and the sacrifice of the less 
popular to the more favoured object ; at best a 
want of harmony and unity of action will re- 
sult, even if the foree of rival prepossessions 
' be adjusted and fairly balanced. he possi- 
bility of such inconveniences is happily pre 
cluded at Paris, where the administration of 
the Galleries of the Louvre and the Luxem- 
| bourg has been always separated from the 
| Museum of Natural History, and the latter 
| placed under the sole direction of a body of 
professors of various branches of science and 
; natural history. Its decided superiority over 
, any in our own country or in the rest of Eu- 
rope may well excite a generous feeling of na- 
| tional emulation; more especially as this sv- 
| periority is in a great degree the fruit of mo- 
| dern industry, and the recent progress of 
scientific research. To retain a gallery oi 
the fine arts and cabinets of natural history 
| even as distinct departments in the same 
| building is objectionable, as there is the high- 


very, and having perceived the inadequacy of 
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est probability of the mutual interference of | 
such unconnected repositories of national trea- 
sures in the event of future enlargements of | 
the original design. The most splendid col- | 
lections of either description have been almost 
invariably the result of slow and gradual addi- 
tions, and for this reason their growth may be 
effectually retarded by inconveniencies appa- 
rently too inconsiderable to be apprehended as | 
obstacles to a great national undertaking. To 
continue, therefore, to associate in our museum 
the antiquities and Grecian marbles with cabi- | 
nets of natural history is, at least, a measure | 
of questionable expediency 
brary at Paris, containing a collection of books 
of greater value than any in Great Britain, is 
also separated from their national museum, and 
our arguments may seem applicable to the im- 


propriety of conrfecting these departments in | 


our own metropolis. But although we are far 
from denying the weight of this objection, yet 
not only does the central position of the Bri- 
tish museum recommend it as the site of a | 
great public library, but the convenience also | 
of a large class of students is consulted by the 
facilities afforded of referring at the same time 
to the collections and to publications on natu- 
ral history and science. The models, forming 
as they do a most valuable part of the treasures 
assembled here, are considered as so intimately | 
connected with the library as naturally to be- | 
long to the same place 

The library at this Museum claims only, in 
point of extent, a fifth or sixth rank in Europe, 
and is not even the principal library in Great 
Britain. It contains at present only 165,000 
printed volumes and 20,000 volumes of MSS 
In the King’s library, which will be added to 
the Musetim, there are 65,000 volumes; and 
in that of Sir J. Banks, which will also even- 
tually become the property of the Museum 
by bequest, 16,000 volumes, making a total 
of 246,000 volumes, exclusive of the MSS 
It is computed that the Bodleian library at 
Oxford contains above 200,000 volumes; and 
besides the occasional additions of new libra- 
ries by purchase, a much larger sum is an- 
nually expended there on new works than at 
the British Museum, which it also surpasses 
in the value of its MSS. particularly those re- 
lating to classical literature and those in the 
Hebrew and Arabic languages, of which an ad- 
mirable catalogue raisonnée has been nearly 
completed by the present learned professor, 
Dr. Nicol. he library of the Vatican is the 
most considerable in the world. The King’s 
Library at Paris, so accessible to the public, 
and where the attendance of librarians is ex- 
eellent, contains 350,000 printed volumes, 
besides an equal nuinber of pamphlets, and 
50,000 MSS. In addition to this splendid col- 
lection, the number of printed volumes in the 
libraries of the Arsenal, of St. Genevieve, and 
of the Mazarine palace, make together a total 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to that of the “ Bib- 
liothéque du Roi.” The estimated number of 
volumes in the library at Munich is nearly 
400,000, at Vienna, 500,000, at Gottingen 
200,000; besides these, Stutgard, Milan, Flo- 
rence, Madrid, and other cities, possess large 
collections. The comparative value of libra- 


The Royal Li- | 





ries, it is true, depends not on the number of 
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volumes which they contain; and the libra. 
ries of London (as having been more recently 
formed) are furnished chiefly with useful 
works, whilst many of the older collections 
are crowded with ponderous tomes on subjects 
now obsolete, the canon law, the ancient me- 
dicine, astrology, alchemy, and so forth. But 
the object of large public libraries is not mere- 
ly to provide such works as are most useful, 
but publications which, from their costliness 
or their scarcity, are placed beyond the reach 
of ordinary students. The activity and perse- 
verance requisite for deep research are not 
least to be expected from those whose circum- 
stances render it difficult for them, either by 
favour or by purchase, to obtain access to rare 
and expensive publications. For these reasons, 
extensive libraries ought not to be regarded as 
objects of splendour alone, but as capable of 
afiecting the literary and scientific character 
of a whole people. To accomplish this end 
great facility of access is indispensable. We 
rejoice, therefore, that a more accommodating 
spirit has of late years been shown in affording 
admission to the reading-room of the British 
Museum, and that the public have not failed 
to avail themselves of this liberality,—the 
number of admission tickets ordinarily in cir- 
culation having increased since 1816 from 300 
to 2000. A new reading-room, on a larger 
scale, is now in progress. The number of 
visiters to the collections of natural history 
amounted in the year 1810 to 15,000. The 
year following, upon the mode of admission 
being changed, the number was doubled; and 
it has since that time constantly increased, 
amounting in Is18 to above 50,000, and in 
In24 considerably exceeding 100,000 

Soon after the foundation of the British Mu- 
seum, and at different periods of the last cen- 
tury, considerable collections of natural history 
were formed in this country with a view to 
publie exhibitions. These contributed much 
to diffuse a taste for such studies, and would 
have been permanently useful to science had 
they been purchased for the museums of scien- 
tific societies, but having been formed merely 
with a view to pecuniary profit, they of course 
were broken up whenever the proprietors ceased 
to derive from them sufficient remuneration 
Private collections were also formed with pure- 
ly scientific views, such as the Herbarium of 
Sir Joseph Banks, remarkable not only for its 
extent but its utility, as containing the origi 
nal collections of many celebrated botanists, 
and consequently affording the means of iden- 
tifying many doubtful specimens, by com- 
yaring them with those described by authors 

his herbarium and the splendid library of 
natural history and science before mentioned, 
were open both to foreigners and Sir Joseph's 
own countrymen during the long period inter- 
vening between his return from his voyage 
with Captain Cooke, to the hour of his death 
We may take this opportunity of briefly men 
tioning some other private collections of a 
similar kind. The herbarium of Mr. Lambert, 
to which every English and foreign botanist 
has been allowed access in the most liberal 
manner, is second only to the Bankesiani n 
value. It contains the collection of Pallas and 
other celebrated foreign botanists, and is rich 





54 
in undescribed plants. ‘The collection of Lin- | 
neus forms the foundation of the museum of | 
Sir J. E. Smith at Norwich, and deservedly 
plac es it in the highest rank. The herbarium 
of Dr. Hooker, the present profe ssor of botany 
at Glasgow, is very extensive, and, as it is con- 
stantly receiving additions from the liberality 
of the enterprising and intelligent merchants 
of that city, promises soon to rival any in 
Great Britain. We have enumerated these 
the more willingly, because the English have 
shown greater zeal in providing materials for 
the advancement of botanical knowledge than 
of any other branches of natural history. We 
shal] have occasion again to allude to this topic, 
and shall only observe that the total number of 
species preserved in the herbariums of British 
collectors is estimated at not less than 40,000 
From the institution of the Royal Society in 
1603, to the year 1745, when the Linnean So- 
ciety was founded, no subdivision of scientific 
labour was attempted in our metropolis. The 
Royal Society continued, without assistance, 
to embrace within its aim the cultivation of 
every department of natural philosophy; but 
a farther subdivision of labour, as inseparable 
a consequence of the progress of the 
as of the arts, was at length effected with the 
concurrence and co-operation of the Roy al So- 
ciety itself; and the prosecution of the studies 
of zoology and botany in all their details was 
the chief object of the institution of the Lin- 
nean Society, which received a royal charter 
in 1802, and has now published fourteen vo- 
lumes of Transactions, containing a variety of 
most valuable memoirs. It 
library of natural history, and a museum, in 
which are found a large preportion of the 
quadrupeds of New Holl: und, cand a collection 
of the birds of that remarkable country, more 
complete than any other in Ravepe Those 
who are acquainted with the history and pro- | 
gress of this society will not attribute the slow 
advancement of zoological knowledge in Great 
Britain to any want of zeal and energy in its 
) neral deficiency 
formation of col 


sciences 


possesses also a 


leading members, but to the 
of funds indispensable for the 
lections, and for the publication of illustrative 
plates 

The Royal Institution, 
date, was founded in 17{"). This establishment 
has conduced to the progress of science by the 
lectures delivered there on various subjects, 
particularly on chemistry, by its excellent labo- 
ratory, and bya library containing nearly 30,000 
volumes. So much sound instruction has been 
afforded to the public by the lectures given in 
this establishment, that we should be sorry if 
any diminution of patronage were to circum- 
scribe its utility 

The College of Surgeons was founded in 
ix”), and in the same year the museum of the 
celebrated John Hunter was purchased by par- 
liament and given to the Institution, upon con- 
dition that twenty-four lectures should be de- 
livered annually to members of the profession 
of surgery, and that the museum should be 
open to the public, under certain regulations 
The collections of John Hunter remain a last- 
ing and memorable example of what may be 
achieved by the talents and perseverance of 
one man; and while they would in every ease | 


ai 
the next in order of 


| consideration, whether 
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be of value from their extent and variety, they 
are rendered far beyond all price as being ex 

planatory of the original and comprehensive 
views of nature which that great philosopher 
entertained. Besides the numerous specimens 
now exhibited, he left behind him nearly 
one thousand drawings, with a view either of 
illustrating the preparations now in the collec- 
tion, or of supplying deficiencies. In these the 
external forms of many anunals, well as 
their anatomical structure, are delineated, and 
particularly those delicate and evanescent pe- 
culiarities in the organization of some plants 
which discernible only in 
subjects. «These curious and va- 
materials long been suffered to 
in obscurity; the knowledge of thei: 
existence even has been lately concealed 
from the public; but we no less for the 
honour ot the College of Surgeons than for the 
that the publication of a 
drawings is now in contem 

plation as soon catalogue of 
the collection can be completed. Such a cata 

logue has long been wanted, and the Board otf 
Curators could not have chosen a person more 
eminently qualified for the task than Mr. Clift 

But notwithst nding his profound anatomica 

knowledge and industry, we with 
gret the inevitable ay that must attend suc 

an undertaking, imposed as it is on an indivi 
The of the 
such that the may, we fear, 
ace mnplishi rent of the desirable objects above 
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and animals 
living 
luable 
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most 
have 


rejoice, 


interests of Scierce, 
selection from the 
as a descriptive 


foresee re 


de! 
collect ion ts 


dual present state 


public regard thy 
mentioned as almost indefinitely postponed. 
For illu the internal organizatior 
both of animals and plants, and the manner in 
which, under different circumstances, the same 
functions are 
may 


trating 


carried on tn different genera ane 
pronounce th 
Hed. But in 
riment it is far excelled by the 
Anatomy Paris; that 
irgeons being deficient 

le the museum at Paris ¢ 
tains near species of at least the Ingh 
er order of Publications of the highest 
merit in comparative anatomy have lately ap- 
in Fr for which the very materials 
mi have long wanting, had not their 
national museum been enriched underthe 
tive superintendance of M. Cuvier with such 
noble It is humiliating to acknow- 
that no Englishman could even pow be 
the author of similar works, without access to 
museums such as exist not in his own country 
As there is not sufficient space in the College 
of Surgeons for the display and arrangement 
of a great portion of such osteological treasures 
as are at present de »posit ted there, and as these 
are consequently re ferred to with great incon 
venience, it is a subject well deserving serious 
an osteological colle: 

tion should not find a place in some of the new 


species, we “tare aan 
tion to be 


; 
ley 


St pei 
its osteologica 
Galk ry a! 
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unirivy 
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accessions 


ledge, 


| apartments to be erected in the British Mu 


That such a collection should be want- 
in a country enjoying in so pre-eminent 


seu 
ing. 


| . . 
a degree every facility for obtaining materials, 


reflects discredit on the nation. Even the pri 
vate collection of Mr. Brookes, a spirited and 
meritorious individual in our metropolis, sur- 
passes that of the College of Surgeons in this 
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noble department of anatomy. An acquaintance | 
with the structure of the inferior animals en- 
larges our knowledge of the human frame ;— | 
a complete gallery of comparative anatomy 
is therefore peculiarly desirable in England, 
where our students procure human subjects | 
with so much difficulty and expense. Osteology | 
has also recently acquired an additional source of | 
interest from its intimate connexion with geo- | 
logy—a connexion supplying a new and strik- | 
ing illustration of the mutual dependance of 
the sciences on each other 

In 1801 a library was commenced by the | 
court of directors at the India House, which | 
contains a large collection of Oriental MSS., 
maps, and books on general literature and | 
science. A museum has since been added, in 
which are assembled both Oriental antiquities | 
and objects of natural history: the most re- | 
markable among the latter are many quadru- | 
peds, birds, insects, &c. from the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, and an herbarium of | 
Indian and Javanese plants. We feel a stronger 
interest in this museum than its present mag- 
nitude may scem to warrant. for we cannot but 
think of the fae ility with which the East India | 
directors might call forth, from the vast terri- 
tories over which their influence extends, such 
treasures as would soon raise it to a pre-emi- 
nent rank in Europe, and display the prodi- 
gious power of commerce, when animated 
with a liberal and enlightened spirit, in afford- 
ing patronage to science 





Not only have our countrymen in general 
been remiss in cultivating natural history in 
our eastern possessions, but so many instances 
have occurred in which they have even per- 
mitted their own discoveries to be first given 
to the world in the works of foreigners, that 
we cannot refrain from citing some of the most 
remarkable. 1. The Binturong of Sumatra, 
(Ietides ater) though mentioned in the Trans 
actions of the Linnean Society. (a) was first 
defined as a genus by M. Valenciennes, and 
a figure was afterwards given by M. F. Cu- 
vier: (4) it was discovered by Sir Stamford 
Rafiles, of whom it is but justice to say, that 
his conduct ever formed a splendid exception 
to the want of zeal displayed in our colonies 
in the encouragement of investigations in na- 
tural history, and who, in addition to the able 
discharge of most important political duties, 
rendered invaluable assistance to zoology 

2. Bos Silhetanus, (the Jungle Cow of Ben- 
gal.) after having been long disregarded by 
the British in their own territory, was first de- 
scribed and engraved by M. F. Cuvier (¢) trom 
a communication of M. Duvaucel 

3. Ursus Tibetanus (the Bear of Thibet) was | 
ebtained by the French in the British domi- 
nions, and first described and figured by M. F 
Cuvier, from a drawing of M. Duvaucel.— 
ve We des Mam. Livr. 41. 

But every English naturalist must parti- 
fae regret that the large Tapir of Sumatra 
{Tapirus Malayanus), a fine specimen of which 
is now preserved in the museum at the India 
House, should have been first figured and de- 


(a) Vol. xiii. 
(b) Histoire des Mammifetres 
(c) Histoire des Mammiféres 





Livraison 44 
Livraison 42 


| exceeding 


The Horticultural Society established in 
1804, although designed rather to promote 
luxury than science, must not be omitted here, 
since memoirs are found in their Transactions 
which throw light on the physiology of the ve- 
getable kingdom, and a portion of their ainple 
funds is employed in procuring foreign plants, 
of which a rich assemblage already exists in 
their extensive garden at Chiswick 

The London Institution, “ for the Advance- 
ment of Literature and the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” was founded in 1805, and char- 
tered in 1307. The original sum raised for its 
support was £0,000, and further subscriptions 
have since been added. £35,000 were expend- 
ed on the building. The library, once under 
the direction of Porson, contains alre ady above 
25,000 volumes, and £500 is eve ry vear laid 
out in the purchase of new books. The labo- 

ratory and philosophical instruments are ex- 
and lectures are delivered annually in 
the theatre on various branches of natural phi- 
losophy and literature, to audiences e ommonly 
500 in number 
Society of London, 
and chartered in 1825, has 
been eminently successful in giving a new 
impulse to the study of geology in Great Bri 
tain In no departinent of science was the 
co-operation of numerous individuals more re- 
quired, as a great variety of attainments is ne- 
cessary for the “prosec ution of this study, and 
the fiets and observations which bear upon it 
must be collected from a great extent of coun 
try Of the Transactions edited by this insti 
tution, six volumes are now before the public 
they contain a vast body of new and interesting 
matter; many memoirs, illustrated by mi: ips and 
well executed plates, in which information is 
found concerning the mineral structure of some 
of the most distant quarters of the @lobe : but 
of the strata of England, in particular, they 
supply us with details more ample than have 
as yet appeared respecting any tract of the 
same extent in the world. Their library. col 
lection of maps, and museum, have the rare 
merit of being very accessible. The latte 
contains a very full suite of the rocks of Grea: 
Britain and of the organic remains which they 
arrange d according to the order of the 
strata. The labours o 
y, which has ever cultivated geolog 
as an inductive science founded on observation 
have tended inuch to remove the discredit cast 
upon the study by the wild speculations of ear 
lier authors, and by the vehemence 
displayed by the Edinburgh School during the 
controversy respecting the Wernerian and 
Huttonian hypotheses for explaining the ori 
ginal formation of the strata on the earth’s 
surtace 

The institution of the Astronomical Society 
of London in 1821, was actively promoted by 
many of the most distinguished fellow s of the 


cellent. 


The Geological 
blished in 1507, 
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scribed by a foreigner, although the animal wa 
not only discovered by the British, but a living 
subject, sent from Bencoolen, had been long 
kept in the menagerie at Barackpore.(d) 


(d) Lin. Soc. Trans. vol. xiii. 270. F. Cu 
vier, Hist. des. Mam. Livraison 4 
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Royal Society. Besides an excellent volume 
of Transactions already published, we have 
pleasure in being able to state other important 
benefits which have resulted from their efforts. 
A valuable set of tables for reducing the ob- 
served to the true places of stars is preparing 
at the expense of the society, including above 
3,000 stars, and comprehending all known to 
those of the fifth magnitude inclusive, and all 
the most useful of the sixth and seventh. An 
incident which occurred during some of the 
proceedings of this society has given origin to 
one of the most extraordinary of modern in- 
ventions. To ensure accuracy in the calcula- 
tion of certain tables, separate computors had 
been employed, and two members of the so- 
ciety having been chosen to compare the re- 
sults, detected so many errors, as to induce 
one of them to express his regret that the 
work could not be executed by a machine 
To this the other member, Mr. Babbage, at 
once replied, “that this was possible; and 
persevering in the inquiry, which had thus 
suggested itself, he produced at last a working 
model of a machine for calculating tables with 
surprising accuracy. The government, with 


equal judgment and liberality, have encou- | 


raged this admirable invention, and induced 
Mr. Babbage to undertake the construction of 
an engine = to more extensive calcu- 
lations, which is now proceeding as rapidly 
as its very difficult and complex nature will 
admit.” 

After this brief enumeration of the chief 
scientific institutions of the metropolis, which 
the reader cannot peruse without being struck 
with their recent increase, we hasten to consi- 
der the rise and progress of similar institutions 


im the provinces. The progress of these forms, | 


indeed, a still more novel and characteristic 
feature of the times; and as they are capable 


of being extended almost indetinitely, they | 


may exert hereafter a more important influ- 
ence on the character and intellectual attain- 
ments of the nation than even the societies of 
London. We shall first consider separately 
the estublishments for promoting astronomical 
science. The Observatory of Oxford came 
next after the Royal foundation at Greenwich 
already mentioned. It was begun in 1772, 
from funds bequeathed by Dr. Radeliffe, and 
observations have been regularly registered 
there ever since its completion. The supe- 
rior accuracy obtained by the comparison of 
mdependent corresponding observations, and 
the necessity of multiplying the positions of 
observers in a country where changes in the 
state of the atmosphere are so frequent, 
constitute sufficient grounds for desiring the 
toundation of observatories at all our univer- 
sities. But they may also be appropriated to 
the instruction of academica) students, as they 


afford opportunities for the delivery of lectures | 


illustrating the practical application of mathe- 





* For a more full account of this extraordi- 


nary machine, see Mr. Babbage’s letter to Sir | 
H. Davy, “ On the Application of Machinery | 
to the Calculation of Mathematical Tables,” | 
published by Boothe, Brook-street. Portland- | 


place 








stimulus and zest to the prosecution of mathe- 
matical studies in general. We cannot men 
tion the excellence of the Radcliffe Observa 
tory, and the costliness and beauty of the in 
struments, without remembering with regret 
the scanty attendance of students on the as 
tronomical lectures at Oxford. We have al 
ready declared our opinion of the superior ad- 
vantages of tuition by private lectures, the 
system at present adopted in our universities ;* 
but consistently with this plan, and without 
wishing that the cultivation of physical science 
should constitute a leading branch of the regu 
lar education of our academical youth, we fee! 
satisfied that public lectures may be introduced 
with propriety, as accessary to other studies 
wherever the exhibition of philosophical in- 
struments and experiments, or specimens of 
natural history, is required 

The Observatory of Dublin was begun in 
1783, but many years elapsed before it was 
completed. The instruments are now consi 
dered as equal to those of Greenwich. Searce 
ly a year for the last fifteen has elapsed in 
which the Transactions of the Royal Society 
and of the Royal Irish Academy, have not been 
enriched with valuable memoirs from the emi- 
nent astronomer at the head of this institution 
The lectures on astronomy delivered by Dr 

brinkley have also been of eminent utility. 

An observatory was erected at Armagh, and 
endowed, in 1793, by the late primate of Ire- 
land, Lord Rokeby, who munificently provided 
funds out of his private property for the main- 
tenance of an astronomer and one assistant 
We imay refer our readers to the Transactions 
of the Roya! Irish Academy, and to the Philo 


| sophical Transactions of 1506, for proofs of the 


utility of this institution. The valuable instru- 
ments now constructing at the expense of the 
present primate, and his recent judicious choice 
of an astronomer, will soon enable this obser 
vatory to rank amongst the first in Europe 
To the above we are happy to add the Obser- 
vatory lately erected at Cambridge, inferior 
to none in the beauty and appositeness of the 
building, the expenses of which, as well as of 
the instruments, have been defrayed partly by 
the funds of the University, and partly by # 
subscription among the members. The fa 
vourite studies of the University are admi- 
rably calculated to insure the success of the 
establishment 

Private observatories have multiplied so re- 
markably im England since the commencement 
of the last reign that we cannot attempt an 
enumeration of them. They afford evidence 
of the diffusion of scientific taste amongst the 
wealthier classes in the country, and many of 
them have produced lasting monuments o! 
their successful labours. The observation: 
made, for example, on double stars, at Mr 
South's private observatory, by himself and 
Mr. Herschell, published in the Philosophical 


matics to astronomy, and may add a powerful | Transactions,t obtained immediately Lalande’s 


medal from the French Institute—a circum- 
stance equally honourable to the French and t« 
this country. ’ 

It is evident from such facts, and from the 
* Quarterly Review, No. LXV. p. 265 
+ Part IIL. 1824 
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liberal grants voted of late years by parliament | 
to the Observatory at Greenwich, that exer- | 
| provincial establishments of this class, the 


tion on the part of the people, and of the go- 
vernment, in promoting astronomical inquiries, 
has, during the last half century, been accele- 
rated by a progressive impulse. The expedi- 
tions fitted out at the expense of government 
during the last reign, for the express purpose 
of observing the transit of Venus at the re- 
motest parts of the globe, were worthy of the 
country wherein that beautiful and important 
phenomenon was first predicted and observed 
by Horrox. These have been munificently 
followed up by the establishment of a Royal 
Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, which, 
together with the East India Company's Ob- 
servatory at Madras, will supply the most use- 
ful corresponding operations, from whence an 
extensive classification of the stars of the south- 
ern hemisphere will undoubtedly result. 

It is remarkable that no public observatory, 
where observations are regularly registered, 
exists at present in Scotland. That of the 
Calton Hill, at Edinburgh, is unprovided with 
instruments, the whole funds having been ex- 
hausted on architectural embellishments. The 
building is certainly entitled to admiration ; 
but this is not the only instance in the recent 
history of the philosophical institutions of Great 
Britain in which the whole, or too large a pro- 
portion, of the resources raised expressly for 
scientific purposes have been consumed in the 
construction of ornamental edifice’. ‘There 
is also a professorship of practical astronomy 
in the University of Edinburgh, but we are not 
aware that any lectures are delivered there on 
that science. Some private gentlemen of Glas- 
gow had the spirit a few years since to expend 
£6000 in erecting a building, and in purchasing 
instruments for astronomical purposes; but 
these have since been sold by public auction, 
and there are now no lectures delivered on as- 
tronomy in the College! 


the hope of awakenin 
eity at once the seat of an ancient and flourish- 
mg university, and in the enjoyment of coim- 
wercial prosperity unexampled in Scotland. 
We shall next proceed to the chief provin- 
cial institutions devoted to other branches of 
philosophical inquiry. The first cabinet of na- 
tural curiosities formed in England was that of 
Sir John Tredescant, in the reign of Charles 
., which contained many rare and valuable 
objects, and was farther enriched by his suc- 
cessor; and having become afterwards the pro- 
perty of Mr. Elias Ashmole, was by him be- 
queathed to the University of Oxford. There 
it has remained for more than a century and a 
half, and the scythe of Time has, during that 
period, unfortunately been more active than 


We mention the ex- | 
traordinary failure of so laudable a project, in | 
the public spirit of a | 





the liberality of succeeding donors. The ra- 
vages eommitted by insect plunderers, the 
Ptinus fur and his predatory associates, on 
the specimens preserved in some of the zoolo- 
gical departments, were long regarded by the 
learned sons of Alma Meter with a degree of 
resignation which every collector in natural 
history will often have occasion to envy. The 
University has been indebted, for the arrange- 
ment and enlargement of this museum, to the 
present keeper, Mr. Duncan; and we trust 
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the country. 
mical papers, by Mr. Dalton, Mr. Henry, and 
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that his liberal exertions will not be unse- 
conded, and that amidst the, now numerous, 


Ashmolean museum will not much longer be 
permitted to hold the first rank in antiquity, 
and the lowest in importance. The improved 
disposition of the age to cultivate physical 
science has been sensibly felt in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and the lectures on Geology 
and Mineralogy, on Comparative Anatomy, 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, have been 
more fully attended than formerly. The funds 
of the Radcliffe Library have been exclusively 
expended in the purchase of valuable and ex- 
pensive works on natural history and physical 
science ; and the extensive collections formed 
by Dr. Buckland, the present professor of mine- 
ralogy and geology, deserve commendation, as 
being rich in many branches of geology—and as 
to the fossil organic remains of the alluvial stra- 
ta, unrivalled by any in Europe. Until the re- 
moval of the Botanic Garden from its present 
unfavourable situation, where it is subject to oc- 
casional floods from the river, we can searcely 
hope that it will ever rival the gardens of Kew, 
Edimburgh, Liverpool, or Glasgow. It enjoyed 
great celebrity in the days of one of its ancient 
professors, Dillenius ; and surely no effort should 
be spared to revive its former reputation. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, instituted in 1751, was the first 
example, in one of our provinces, of a large as- 
sociation of private individuals for the purpose 
of contributing funds for the publication of lite- 
rary and scientific memoirs. We have prefixed 
to this article the title of the last volume of their 
Transactions, nine volumes of which are now 
completed, because they are of higher merit 
than those of any other provincial institution, 


| and are surpassed by few of our metropolitan 


societies. ‘Those who are aware of the limited 
sale of scientific works, even of profound re- 
search, and who know the consequent reluc- 
tance of publishers to undertake the publication 
of them at their own risk, even when proceed- 
ing from authors of acknowledged talents, will 
be able to appreciate the claims of Manchester 
to our gratitude in providing funds for so meri- 
torious an object, and will regret with us, that 
forty years elapsed before any other town or 
county had the spirit to follow the example. — 
Dr. Percival, who promoted actively the incor- 
poration of the Manchester Society, and con- 
tributed so many valuable communications on 
various subjects to its Transactions, was con- 
scious of the facility with which ample funds 
ean always be raised for any great national ob- 
ject in this country, and the result of the —_— 
riment justified his most sanguine hopes. The 
volumes composing the first and second series 
of these memoirs are almost equally divided 
between literary and scientific articles. Many 
of the former are written with great originality 
and elegance ; but we shall not dwell on their 
merits, because literature stands much less in 
need of this description of patronage than the 


experimental sciences; and these essays would 


probably have appeared before the public, and 
rhaps in works of more general circulation, 
ad no provincial institutions ever existed in 
But the philosophical and che- 
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others, in the Manchester Memoirs, which have 


th here and on the continent, and have led 
the way to important discoveries, might per- 
haps have remained to this day unpublished— 
had not the Manchester Society lent their libe- 
ral assistance, and honoured and encouraged 
the authors with distinguished marks of their 
esteem. We wish not to be understood to ex- 
press an opinion that communications relating 
to the mathematical and physical sciences 
should exclusively enjoy the patronage of the 
provincial institutions; all subjects, such as 
statistics for instance, which are unportant, but 
cannot be popular, deserve their particular at- 
tention. We learn with satisfaction (January, 
1826) that a considerable sum has been lately 
subscribed in Manchester for forming a Museum 
ef the Fine Arts and Natural History, and that 
progress has already been made in this desira- 
ble undertaking. 

The Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 
instituted in 1814, have edited two volumes of 
Transactions of considerable merit. We have 
placed the titles of these also at the head of the 
present article, but our limits forbid our enter- 
ing into a particular examination of their con- 
tents. They relate to a district inexhaustibly 
rich in all the varied treasures of the mineral 
kingdom, and singularly adapted, both from 
natural structure and artificial excavations, for 
the study of subterranean phenomena. The 
attention of the scientific world may be parti- 
eularly directed to the essay of Mr. Carne, in 
the last volume of these Transactions, ‘ on the 
relative Age of the Veins of Cornwall. The 
first volume contains also some valuable notices 
on the same subject. The history and pheno- 
mena of these veins are of the highest interest, 
whether considered in an economical point of 
view, or with relation to geological speculation, 
and the revolutions of the earth's surface. Mr. 

has combined in his investigation, the 
practical knowledge of the miner with enlarged 
scientific views. The construction of a geolo- 
gical map of Cornwall is in the contemplation 
of this society ; and their museum at Penzance 
is already richly stored with specimens of the 
rocks and minerals of that county. 

The Liverpool Royal Institution was also 
founded in 1514, and has received a charter of 
incorporation. It is instituted to promote lite- 
rature, science, and the fine arts; and the sum 
of £20000 has been raised for its support. It 

s casts of many of the Elgin marbles, 
presented by his Majesty, as also those of 
gina, and the Phigalean frieze. Triennial 
exhibitions of the works of native artists have 
been opened there. Lectures have been deli- 
vered on a great variety of subjects, and a lite- 
rary and philosophical society is connected with 
the institution. A museum was begun in 1819, 
but we regret that here, as very generally in 
England, zoology has not received a due share 
of attention. The foreign commerce of this 
town has increased so as to rival, within the last 
few years, that of London itself, and so active 
is the intercourse with various and distant re- 

ions, and particularly with North and South 
merica, that the institution might soon form, 
without incurring great expense, a collection 
of preserved specimens from the animal king- 


ven rise toa series of interesting experiments | 
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dom, and a gallery of comparative anatomy ot 
the highest utility and interest. The proprietors 
of the botanic garden of this town have set an 
example well worthy of imitation in this re- 
spect, as they have fully availed themselves of 
the advantages of their position. This garden 
is supported by voluntary contributions, and it 
cannot therefore be regarded (like those of 
Kew and Edinburgh) as a permanent national 
institution. Yet we believe it contains, at pre- 
sent, a greater number of living plants than 
either, and is perhaps without a rival in regard 
to variety and rarity of species, unless we ought 
to except the garden of Glasgow. 

We may take this epportunity of remarking, 
that the botanic gardens of Great Britain are 
supposed to contain between 14 and 15,000 liv- 
ing species of plants, and are the richest in the 
world. The principal foreign establishments 
are supplied with their rarest plants from this 
country. The gardens of Lee and Kennedy at 
Hammersmith, and of Loddiges at Hackney, 
are on so extensive a scale, that they may be 
considered as national monuments of the taste 
of the English people ; and they deserve men- 
tion, also, as having been rendered exceedingly 
useful to science through the liberal spirit of 
the proprietors. On entering the principal 
apartment at Mr. Loddiges, the visiter hin- 
self suddenly transported into a grove of palms, 
flourishing in all their native luxuriance, many 
of them of full size, and clothed with foliage 
unbroken by exposure to the winds and the 
thunder-shower—in many cases, in fact, more 
—— than they are often to be met with in 
their native climate. So large an assemblage 
of tropical plants and trees of full growth was 
never before seen at such a distance from the 
equinoctial regions. 

The institution of the Philosophical Society 
of Cambridge in 151, affords a decisive proof of 
the more enlightened views now entertained by 
that university respecting scientific pursuits 
About twelve years since, we remember a work 
then just published, entitled ‘ Memoirs of the 
Analytical Society, evidently the production of 
young men, whose enthusiastic attachment to 
abstract mathematics promised, under skilful 
guidance, still more valuable fruits. But con- 
sisting only of the junior members of the uni- 
versity, the society was neglected, or discovu- 
raged, and soon appeared to be forgotten. From 
this germ, however, sprang the present institu- 
tion, some of the most active members of the 
Analytical Society having afterwards acquired 
sufficient influence to form, on a more enlarged 
plan, an association which the university itself 
was at length prevailed upon to support. The 
first volume of their Transactions, printed at 
the expense of the university, contains a col- 
lection of papers highly creditable to the con- 
tributors, and to their Alma Mater. 

‘ The Bristol Institution for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature, and the Arts,’ has 
prospered great!y in its first efforts. A building 
was erected in 1520, at the expense of £11,000, 
and contains a spacious theatre, in which lec- 
tures on science and literature are delivered. 
It is also provided with a laboratory ; an appa- 
ratus-room, in which a considerable number of 
philosophical instruments are already assem- 
bled; reading rooms; and a museum, which, 
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as a by the last report of February, 1225, 
iaslnanenstahed by i important yn a 
chiefly relating to geology, and can also boast 
an excellent mineralogical collection purchased 
by means of a spirited subscription. Antiquities 
and the fine arts have not been ne; lected, and 
Mr. Cockerell, the architect of the building, has 
presented a complete series of casts of the sta- 
tues which once ornamented the pediments of 
the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius at Agina, 
of which no duplicates exist at present in leo 
don. They are of peculiar interest in the his- 
tory of sculpture, as illustrating a state of the 
art intermediate between that of Egypt and the 
more perfect productions of Greece. 

One measure, adopted by this institution, de- 
serves particular notice, and will, we hope, be 
extensively imitated. They have devoted their 
principal room to the exhibition alternately of 
the productions of artists resident at Bristol, 
and of paintings by the old masters. The latter 
are liberally supplied for the time by the pro- 
= of rich collections in the neighbour- 

ood, and their first exhibitions in 1824 and 
1825, woula have done honour to the metropo- 
lis: we understand that similar exhibitions have 
been recently made at Edinburgh and Carlisle 
with equal success. Although it is somewhat 
irrelevant to the immediate object of the pre- 
sent article, we cannot refrain from remarking 
how much advantage the taste of our native 
artists, and of the public, would derive from fre- 
quent access to such exhibitions, where the 
treasures of remote mansions, often uninhabited 
by the proprietors for the greater part of the 
year, would be brought to light and admired. 
The innumerable works of art of the highest 
merit scattered over Great Britain, in the seats 
of our nobility and gentry, so far exceed those 
of every other country, except Italy, that fo- 
reigners, aware of our wealth in this respect, 
are accustomed to wonder by what possible 
means these treasures are so peter Son con- 
cealed from view. The possessors of works of 
art would not be found reluctant to afford this 
gratification to the public. Those who feel and 
appreciate their real excellence, are, in the 
immense majority of cases, men of liberal views; 
while such as prize them merely as objects of 
ostentation, would eagerly embrace such oppor- 
tunities whether of gratifying their vanity, or 
of acquiring influence and popularity. 

The Yorkshire Philosophical Society were 
embodied in 1-22. They employ public lec- 
turers in geology, chemistry, and natural phi- 
Idsophy ; have tormed a collection of objects in 
arom history, and are about to erect a mu- 
seum. They propose to enrich their cabinets 
with a complete series of minerals, rocks, and 
organic remains of the strata in their own ex- 
tensive county; and such exact loeal informa- 
tion on these subjects as may be expected from 
a district so diversified in its mineral products 
and structure will furnish important aid to sci- 
ence. The funds already obtained in support 
of this institution afford a satisfactory proof of 
what the spirit and power of a British county 
can effect, when it has once interested itself in 
the cause of science; and in looking over the 
list of members and officers, we rejoice to see 
the auspices under which they commence their 
labours 
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There are many other institutions in our 
provinces, such as those of Newcastle, Bath, 
Leeds, and Exeter, where lectures are deli- 
vered, and museums have been constructed ; 
but we feel that we have already gone pyres 
our limits, and having adverted to some of the 
principal establishments, wholly or in part de- 
voted to philosophical research, we shall pro- 
ceed, without referring at present to many 
distinguished institutions of a similar kind in 
Scotland and Ireland, to consider generally 
the advantages derivable from these nume- 
rous associations. Our sentiments on several 
branches of this question have necessarily been 
in some degree anticipated in the course of our 
separate examination of the different societies ; 
and we shall endeavour to avoid trespassing on 
the patience of our readers by repetition. 

With respect to students of all ages, the in- 
creased facilities of obtaining instruction in 
every branch of science and natural philoso- 
phy, enjoyed in consequence of these establish- 
ments, are too obvious than to require more 
than a brief notice. Not only has a new class 
of lecturers been called forth by the encou- 
ragement thus afforded, but libraries and col- 
lections of philosophical instruments, and ob- 
jects of natural history, thrown open to their 
inspection and study, have enabled them at 
the same time to give instruction to others 
and to enlarge and perfect their own know- 
ledge. Adam Smith has observed, that “the 
employment of a teacher of science is the edu- 
cation most likely to render him a man of solid 
learnings” and that, “if we except the poets, 
a few orators and a few historians, the far 
greater part of the other eminent men of let- 
ters, both of Greece and Rome, appear to have 
been either public or private teachers, either 
of philosophy or rhetoric; and this remark,” 
he adds, “ will be found to hold true from the 
days of Lysias and Isocrates, of Plato and Aris- 
totle, down to those of Plutarch and Epictetus, 
of Suetonius and Quintilian.’* 

When we are considering, therefore, these 
institutions in the light of schools, for the im- 
provement of students, we must look beyond 
the benefits reaped by the members of these as- 
sociations, to the powerful impulse given gene- 
rally to the cultivation of science and natural 
history, by the opportunities thus extended toa 
certain class of the community, to direct their 
minds and devote their lives professionally to 
these studies. The effects of such excitement 
will, at no distant period, be felt throughout 
the nation, particularly when the rank and im- 
portance of these societies have increased suffi- 
ciently to render the office of lecturer an ob- 
ject of ambition as well as a source of emolu- 
ment. There is one class of students, the cul- 
tivation of whose minds will be eminently fa- 
voured by access to lectures delivered in the 
provincial institutions; we mean those who 
belong to the different departments of the fa- 
culty of medicine. It is impossible to peruse 
the Transactions of the Manchester Society, 
or indeed the scientific publications of the 
country at large, without feeling that we are 
indebted to the exertions of the members of 
this profession, for a very large part of the 
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progress made in science and natural history, 
particalarly in chemistry, anatomy, and phy- 
siology. Yet few only of the medical practi- 
tioners in our provinces are educated at our 
Universities. A large proportion have never re- 
sided in London or Edinburgh, or the other re- 
cognised schools of medical instruction, and 
they who have enjoyed these advantages, 
have been compelled to apply the short period 
allotted to such residence, to subjects imme- 
diately connected with the practical cuties of 
their profession. ‘The principal benefits of an 
university education will now, in many of our 
county towns, be placed within the reach of 
the followers of this profession. The frequent 
meetings of the members of the new societies 
must also be enumerated among their means 
of contributing to the improvement of students, 
in which authors equally participate. The 
active interchange of ideas and discussions on 
topics of common interest thus promoted, 
awakens and directs the spirit of inquiry, sup- 
plying a constant stimulus and fresh energies 
to the mind 

We have already expressed our opinion, 
when treating of the Memoirs of the Man- 
chester Society, of the efficacy of the new in- 
stitutions in promoting science, by defraying 
for authors the expenses of publication. We 
shall now, therefore, merely add, that the gra- 
tuitous labours of valuable writers are thus 
rendered available to the public, and rescued 
from the obscurity in which they in all likeli- 
hood must otherwise have remained. For, in 
the present age, a taste for philosophic inves- 
tigation, and ambition of fame, acquired by 
discoveries in physical science, afford a suffi- 
cient excitement to the perseverance and in- 
dustry of individuals of distinguished ability. 
As a proof of this gratifying fact, we may 
state, that at no former period were important 
communications ever contributed so regularly 
to the Royal Society, nor has the publication 
of their Transactions ever proceeded so ra- 
pidly ;—although the new societies that have 
sprung up in the metropolis and provinces 
have been co-operating with such activity in 
the same cause; while the many philosophical 
magazines and journals, now regularly pub- 
lished, afford new channels for the circulation 
of scientific intelligence 

The last point of view in which we shall 
consider the new philosophical institutions, is 
their instrumentality in augmenting the zeal, 
number and emulation of patrons. We include 
in the class of patrons all those members who 
enter institutions of this kind, without any ex- 
pectation of sharing in the benefits conferred 
on students and authors, whether influenced 
by motives of disinterested public spirit, or of 

rivate friendship or local attachment, or am- 
Fition of adding to their personal and political 
importance. Whatever be the inducement, all 
contribute in different degrees, if discrimina- 
tion be exercised in the election of candidates, 
and due regard paid to respectability of cha- 
racter, to enlarge the power and resources of 
the society 

With respect to the scientific institutions of 
London, we have put our readers in possession 
of so many facts concerning their organization 
and proceedings, that all further comment on 





their effect in oe ergs | the patronage of 
science is unnecessary. But the Provincial 
Institutions, particularly if they should conti- 
nue to multiply and to extend their influence as 
rapidly as they have done of late years, would 
lead to consequences of such magnitude, that 
they deserve a more attentive consideration. 

he most natural and desirable of these 
consequences would be the elevating and di- 
recting to nobler objects those provincial par- 
tialities and prepossessions which have never 
been dormant in the breasts of our country- 
men, though their force has been too often en- 
feebled or misdirected. The lectures deliver- 
ed in the institutions, the libraries, the mu- 
seums of natural history and the fine arts, are 
calculated to diffuse amongst the higher and 
middling classes a taste for liberal studies, and 
a spirit of philosophical investigation, and to 
serve as schools, where the talents of native 
students, whether in science or art, may be 
cultivated, encouraged and matured. The 
general attachment of a people to birth-place, 
like an enthusiastic love of country at large, 
kindles a sentiment of admiration and grati- 
tude towards those fellow-citizens who, by illus- 
trious actions or works of industry and genius, 
confer rank and consideration on their native 
districts. There is the closest affinity between 
national and provincial feelings ; both are na- 
turally prolific sources of excitement, and 
alike capable of being perverted to strengthen 
prejudices, or of operating to awaken a spirit 
of the most disinterested and exalted patri- 
otism. 

Had the northern part of our island always 
formed an integral part of our English mo- 
narchy, or even been united to it, like Wales, 
before civilization was far advanced, we should 
never have witnessed those literary and scien- 
tific exertions which have been carried far be- 
yond the proportional weaith and number of its 
population. If Scotland had never flourished 
as an independent kingdom, and had not pre- 
served to this day a national character and 
feeling, few only of those Scottish authors 
would have appeared, who have been an orna- 
ment to their age, and have contributed to raise 
the fimme and glory of the empire at large 
What now is Scotland would then have been « 
few insignificant northern counties of England 
and England herself, angmented thus in terri 
tory, but without the rivalship of an active 
and intelligent neighbour, would never have 
achieved what she has now accomplished by 
her single efforts 

If we were called upon to select from the 
history of the past two eras in which nations 
of inconsiderable population have succeeded in 
raising the arts and sciences that demand thr 
most powerful efforts of the human mind, from 
a low state of degradation to the fullest matu- 
rity and perfection, and, moreover, effected 
this great change in the shortest periods ot! 
time, we should point without hesitation to 
Greece between the battle of Marathon and 
the death of Alexander, and to Italy between 
the latter part of the 15th and the beginning of 
the 17th century. Both these epochs, scarcely 
exceeding a century and a half in duration. 
were in their commencement periods of dark 
ness, and each gave birth to a large propor 
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tion of the most illustrious men whom the 
world has produced in poetry and the fine arts, 
in literature and philosophy. In their opinions 
and institutions, whether religious or political ; 
in their laws, usages, and systems of educa- 
tion—causes to which the growth of national 
character can usually be traced—the Greeks 
and Italians, during these parallel eras, pre- 
sented a striking contrast to each other; and 
each differed no less widely in all these points 
of comparison from all the modern nations that 
now bear most resemblance to them in the 
superiority of their intellectual attainments. 
Both the Greeks and Italians had to contend 
against obstacles to the free advance of know- 
ledge, such as the experience of modern 
times might have led us to cunsider insur- 
mountable. Education was never generally 
diffused throughout the people. The mass of 
the Greek populace consisted of slaves; the 
majority of the Italian people was buried in 
the grossest superstition. The oligarchies and 
democracies of Greece, and republics and ab- 
solute principalities of Italy, were the constant 
scenes of treacherous and sanguinary strug- 
gles between contending domestic factions. 
Mutual invasions of territory, either for con- 
quest or for the avowed purpose of effecting 
political revolutions, were frequent and fatal 
to national independence. The destructive 
nature of their hostilities, conducted with the 
bitter animosity of civil war, was no less ad- 
verse to the progress of the arts and sciences. 
But there was one general feature of resem- 
blance between the Greek and Italian nations, 
the only feature perhaps in the moral charac- 
ter of the two races in which any strong like- 
ness is discoverable. In both countries na- 
tional and provincial feelings had a remarka- 
ble warmth and elevation of character, and 
these, like the life-blood circulating from the 
heart into the most delicate extremities, were 
not confined to Athens, Florence, and the 
chief cities, but ramified into almost every 
petty town and village. The Greeks and Ita- 
lians, enjoying equally the advantage of a com- 
mon language, were subdivided into numerous 
independent states, each impressed with a 
sense of national dignity; and these small 
states again were composed of conquered 
towns or smaller republics incorporated with 
them, where a spirit of provincial emulation 
was kept alive in the bosom of each citizen, 
either by the proud recollection of former in- 
dependence, or by the cherished hope of fu- 
ture emancipation. The immediate effect of 
the collision and rivalship of these numerous 
mdependent powers in the encouragement of 
talent and genius deserves an attentive exa- 
mination, as suggesting instructive considera- 
tions applicable to the state of modern Europe. 

Men are proud of the achievements and the 
glory of their fellow countrymen because they 
feel their lustre reflected on themselves. The 
gratification, for instance, is most perfect when 
they who have earned renown are of our own 
family. For the same reason more lively sen- 
sations of pleasure and individual exaltation 
are experienced when the glory of a fellow- 
citizen is shared with the population of a small 





state, than when it is equally participated with 
that of an immense empire. The decreasing | 
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energy of this sentiment as we enlarge the 
space in which it operates, may be com 

to the rapidity of motion and the intensity of 
light and heat in the solar system, diminishing 
constantly as the planetary orbits widen. The 
circle as it is enlarged has a constant tendency 
to embrace within its limits the whole of man- 
kind, and thus to leave us no farther title to 
participation in the intellectual triumphs or re- 
nown of others, than as they raise the charac- 
ter of our species, a sentiment too refined, and 
too incapable of administering to self-love 
to be relied upon as a peel stimulant of 
human action. Now. in Greece, where the 
population was smaller and the subdivision 
still more minute than in modern Italy, these 
national and provincial feelings were excited 
even to enthusiasm. The glory of an illustri- 
ous man became so associated and identified 
with that of his birthplace, that the name of 
the one could not be pronounced without in- 
stantly recalling the other to the mind. Even 
to this day every lover of classic lore remeim- 
bers well that Sappho was a Lesbian, Leonidas 
a Spartan, Thucydides and Plato Athenians; 
but however profound may be our admiration 
of Milton, Newton, Marlborough, few of us 
are acquainted with the towns or even the pro- 
vinces that gave them birth. Thus in Greece 
and in Italy the value of the illustrious deeds 
of individuals was doubly enhanced to each 
separate portion of the people, while the united 
communities in each, still laid claim, as one 
nation separated from the rest of the world, 
to the glories of all their common citizens. Of 
this fact we might produce abundant proofs 
from their writings if it were necessary. An 
elegant modern writer has clearly shown that 
when literature and the fine arts first began to 
make vigorous shoots in Italy towards the 
close of the 15th century, they were the sub- 
jects of rivalry between numerous independent 
republics, and those families which had estab- 
lished principalities in various states; and the 
impulse thus given acquired progressive force 
in the 16th century when cultivation was far- 
ther extended and matured. 

The Italians, it may be said, never attained 
the same superiority in the mathematical and 
physical sciences that distinguished their poe- 
try, history, painting and sculpture. We must 
not, however, infer from hence that national 
or provincial emulation is less efficacious in 
favouring the patronage of philosophical pur- 
suits, and in promoting their rapid progress ; 
but we must take into our consideration the 
opposition of hostile prejudices, such as were 
unknown to Greece in the age of Pericles, and 
such as happily have no existence in the pre- 
sent day in Great Britain. The fate of Galileo 
and the motives that led to his persecution 
will explain our meaning so fully, that farther 
illustration would be superfluous. In the age 
of Pericles, the spirit of emulation had more 
ample opportunities of developing itself than in 
the age of the Medici, as the subdivision of the 
Greek people was yet greater, and their pub- 
lic festivals, where the citizens of the different 
states assembled together, were an acknow- 
ledged stage for the exercise of national com- 
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petition. Hence, they acquired their distin- 
guishing national character—“ preter laudem 
nullius avari,’"—and to this source of excite- 
ment, more than any other cause, may we as- 
cribe that originality of mind, and those pow- 
ers of invention in which they have scarcely 
been equalled by all succeeding generations. 

The Romans cultivated arts and sciences al- 
ready invented, but remained for ever the mere 
scholars of Greece. Even the transient splen- 
dour of the Augustan age gradually faded 
away as their power loumaeelt and although 
they extended knowledge and civilization with 
their conquests, and during — periods of 
the empire enjoyed more tranquillity and se- 
curity of property than in the brightest periods 
of the republic, the most vigorous energies of 
the mind became dormant when the whole 
world was, as it were, One Nation. The 
transcendant power of Rome depressed her 
own provinces and her subjugated kingdoms 
with a sense of inferiority ; and thus provin- 
cial and national emulation, kindred sources 
of intellectual excitement, were annihilated 
by the establishment of one universal and un- 
divided dominion 

In modern Europe there have been formed 
so many civilized and independent kingdoms, 
maintaining an active intercourse with each 
other, that the spirit of modern rivalry has 
never been dormant, although from want of suf- 
ficient internal competition the intellectual re- 
sources of a large and intelligent portion of the 
Earopean population have never hitherto been 
called into action. 

If Alsace had not remained disunited from 
France till the close of the 17th century, en- 
joying a certain share of national independence 
as a member of the Germanic empire, Stras- 
burg would not have claimed at the present 
moment the title of the second seat of learning 
in France; while, on the other hand, if the 
powerful duchy of Burgundy had not been in- 
corporated with France antecedently to the 
period when scienee had burst the fetters of 
the middle ages, so proud a name could never 
have been cancelled from the annals of Euro- 
pean nations, and that country would have oc- 
ecupied at present a more conspicuous station 
in the vast population of France than Scotland 
still maintains in Great Britain. Had the petty 
republic of Geneva always formed a portion of 
the French empire, as was recently its lot for 
a few years, the least of the numerous French 
provinces might have aspired, with greater 
prospects of suecess, to literary and scientific 
reputation The separation of Germany into 
numerous independent states has multiplied, 
m the various capitals, courts and universi- 
ties, the sources of patronage, and has quick- 
ened the growth of talent, and literature and 
the arts Eave flourished most conspicuously 
when the subdivision has been most minute. 
The literary and scientific renown of the smal! 
duchy of Saxe Weimar, when compared with 
the comparatively feeble exertions of some of 
the larger states, proves, in a striking manner, 
how small is the connexion, under the present 
constitution of the Germanic empire, between 
the fruits of intellectual exertion and the 
amount of population, national wealth, and 
political power 
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To Italy, after having dwelt with satisfac- 
tion on the days of her former , it is 
— to revert in the nineteenth century ; 
owever, she “ has oe lost all her original 
pn er 2d and the Italians may still illustrate 
confirm the truth of our preceding observa- 
tions, as forcibly perhaps as their ancestors in 
the age of the Medici. The political debility 
of this fair portion of Europe, arising from ifs 
subdivision into numerous states, has reduced 
a large part of the inhabitants to a condition 
no less unnatural than degrading ; for the con- 
quered are superior in genius and the highest 
intellectual acquirements to their conquerors 
Such was the fate of Greece soon after the 
peried of her history before alluded to. The 
Greeks and Italians were the victims of causes 
came | similar in their nature. Both were 
incapable, from corresponding defects in their 
political organization, of forming firm confe 
derations, and therefore of resisting the ag- 
gression of powerful foreigners. Both retained 
a high state of civilization after the loss of 
their independence, thus exemplifying the 
energy of that impulse from whence their ra 
pid improvement had been derived. The Ita- 
ians are stil] entitled to consideration amongst 
the people of Europe both in polite literature 
and in art; and with respect to the physical 
and mathematical sciences, we have the testi- 
mony of Professor Playfair, who travelled 
there at the commencement of the present 
century and examined minutely into the state 
and the productions of the principal acade- 
mies, ‘‘that there were a greater number of 
scientific institutions in Italy, important from 
the regularity and value of their publications, 
than existed in any equal portion of territory 
in Europe."* The emulation of the Italian 
states, though enfeebled by their subjection to 
foreign rulers, has never been utterly extin- 
guished. This, and many other sources of in- 
tellectual excitement have been kept alive ina 
great degree by the numerous institutions for 
promoting science and the fine arts in all the 
principal and many of the inferior towns—ad 
vantages that originated in the former subdi 
vision of the country 
But to pursue this subject farther would 
lead us into a lengthened digression, and we 
trust we have said enough to illustrate the po- 
sition with which we started, that provincial 
feelings, if properly directed, are capable of 
exerting a constant and powerful influence 
over the public mind, disposing it to afford 
protection to merit. We have no wish to in- 
dulge sanguine speculations on the future suc- 
cess of the English counties in the career o! 
honourable competition now opening to them, 
nor to exaggerate the present importance ot 
the new provincial institutions. But we will 
not shrink from declaring our conviction; that 
under the genius of our free constitution and 
in a country where wealth and intelligence 
are so widely diffused, the causes before-men- 
tioned, if ever permitted to operate with ful! 
energy, would lead at once to splendid suc- 
cess in every department of Science and Art. 
and would carry our excellence in all those 
subjects for which we are at present distin 





* Edin. Rey. vol. vi. p. 171 
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nished to a much higher degree of ion. 
The English counties present a field for the 
development of rivalry without parallel in the 
internal organization of other E king- 
doms. They have never been wanting in a due 
sense of their own importance, having from 
time immemorial exercised independent civil 
and political rights. They have been accus- 
tomed to the residence of an hereditary aristo- 
cracy warm with feelings of local attachment, 
and deriving their power and influence from 
family connexions, | mare yal eaoryenn a of pro- 
perty, or public services, not merely from 
the favour of the crown. The capital has 
never in England assumed an ascendency over 
public opinion; it has never, as in France, 
drained the deserted provinces of native ta- 
lent, and presented the only theatre where ge- 
nius could aspire to distinction and hope to 
meet with due encouragement. In population 
no less than in the extension of education many 
of our English counties surpass at present, 
what is ascribed to the most considerable of 
the ancient independent states of Greece and 
Italy,—to Attica, for instance, or Tuscany, 
the parents of so many illustrious citizens. If 
it be impossible to excite in the provinces of 
the same country quite so animated a competi- 
tion in the noblest subjects of contention, as 
between different independent powers, it should 
also be remembered that in the former case 
evils and calamities most repugnant to the free 
growth of knowledge, yet inseparably -ncident 
to minute political subdivision, are happily 
avoided. 

We shall take an early opportunity of at- 
tending more particularly to the Scientific In- 
stitutions of Scotland and Ireland 
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THE TRAVELLER AT THE SOURCE 
OF THE NILE. 


Ix sunset’s light, o'er Afric thrown, 
A wanderer proudly stood 

Beside the well-spring, deep and lone, 
Of Egypt's awful flood ; 

The cradle of that mighty birth, 

So long a hidden thing to earth ; 


He heard its life's first murmuring sound, 
A low mysterious tone ; 
A music sought, but never found, 
By kings and warriors gone ; 
He listened—and his heart beat high— 
That was the song of victory ! 


The rapture of a conqueror's mood 
Rush'd burning through his frame ,— 
The depths of that green solitude 
Its torrents could not tame ; 
Though stillness lay, with Eve's last smile— 
Round those far fountains of the Nile. 


Night came with stars :—across his soul 
here swept a sudden change, 


‘E’en at the pilgrim’s glorious goal 
strange 


A shadow dark and 
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Breathed from the thought, so swift to fall 

O’er triumph’s hour—and ts this ali ?* 

No more than this '!—what seem'd it now 
First by that spring to stand? 

A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bathed his own mountain land! 

Whence far o’er waste and ocean track, 

Their wild sweet voices called him back. 


They called him back to many a glade, 
His childhood’s haunt of play, 
Where brightly through the beechen shade 
Their waters glanced away ; 
They called him, with their sounding waves, 
Back to his fathers’ hills and graves. 


But darkly mingling with the thought 
Of each familiar scene, 

Rose up a fearful vision, fraught 
With all that lay between ; 

The Arab’s lance, the desert’s gloom, 

The whirling sands, the red simoom! 


Where was the glow of power and pride ? 
The spirit born to roam? 

His altered heart within him died 
With yearnings for his home! 

All vainly struggling to repress 

That gush of painful tenderness. 


He wept—the stars of Afric’s heaven 
Pchold his bursting tears, 
E’en on that spot where fate had given 
The meed of toiling years! 
—QOh, happiness! how far we flee 
Thine own sweet paths in search of thee! 
F. H. 


a 


From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


MR. M‘CULLOCH’S ESSAY ON THE 
RATE OF WAGES, AND THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


In publishing this Essay at the present mo- 
ment, Mr. M‘Culloch has rendered a most es- 
sential service to the cause of humanity. Ata 
period when want of employment has occasion- 
ed the most appalling distress among many 





* A remarkable description of feelings thus 
fluctuating from triumph to despondency, is 
given in Bruce's Abyssinian Travels. The 
buoyant exultation of his spirits on arriving at 
the source of the Nile, was almost immediately 
succeeded by a gloom, which he thus pour- 
trays: “I was, at that very moment, in posses- 
sion of what had for many years been the prin- 
cipal object of my ambition and wishes ; indif- 
ference, which, from the usual infirmity of hu- 
man nature, follows, at least for a time, com- 
plete enjoyment, had taken place of it. The 
marsh and the fountains of the Nile, nm com- 
parison with the rise of many of our rivers, be- 
came now a trifling object in my sight. I re- 
membered that ificent scene in my own 
native country, where the Tweed, Clyde, and 

» rise in one hill. I in my sor- 
row, to treat the inquiry about the source of 
eo Nypas.e vichak € fort of a distempered 

cy.” 
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thousands of the labouring classes in our coun- 
try, and when the attention, not <_< of these 
classes themselves, but of the wealthy and in- 
fluential inhabitants, is so intensely drawn to 
the investigation of the causes and probable 
remedies of these wide-spread calamities, it is 
doubly acceptable to receive, from the pen of a 
writer of so much acknowledged talent, and 
whose attention has been so exclusively de- 
voted for many years to inquiries of this na- 
ture, the results of his reading, his experience, 
and observations on the state of the labouring 
classes. He has executed the task which he 
has undertaken with his usual ability, and in a 
style, too, which renders the Essay level to 
the capacities of the ms for whom it ap- 
pears chiefly to be intended. The main truth, 
which he seems most anxious to inculcate on 
the labouring classes, is, that they are the 
framers of their own fortunes,—that it rests 
almost entirely with themselves, whether they 
shall be all their lives subject to the extremes 
of penury, and consequent degradation in the 
scale of howe society, or shall raise them- 
selves to comfort, and at least a moderate de- 
gree of independence. The subject has been 
often treated of already; but the new lights 
which have been thrown upon it by the inves- 
tigations of Mr. Malthus and Mr. Ricardo, and 
more especially by the copious evidence which 
has been laid on the table of the two Houses of 
Parliament relative to the state of Ireland, have 
rendered our knowledge more precise, and 
enabled us to lay down as demonstrated truths 
various doctrines, which had been but partially 
broached, and of the soundness of which their 
authors themselves entertained many doubts. 
When Science thus lays hold of facts, which 
have been established by the best evidence, 
and produces from them axioms for the gui- 
dance of human conduct, we conceive that she 
is occupied in the most dignified manner; but 
when these axioms are inculcated with the 
earnestness, the plainness, and convincing 
power which are displayed in this Tract, and 
withal put into the inane of almost every man 
in the country, she is then occupied in the 
most useful manner ; and we cannot help envy- 
ing the feelings of the man who, by the powers 
of an enlarged and penetrating intellect, can 
produce the beneficial effects upon the minds 
of his countrymen, which we feel morally cer- 
tain will be produced by the Essay before us. 
The principles of that benignant science, which 
is, unfortunately, but of very modern growth, 
which teaches us to discover the primary 
causes of national grandeur and a here 
unfolded in their bearings on the fortunes of 
the lower orders of a in a style to which 
these orders have scarcely ever been accus- 
tomed; and we hold it to be the chief merit of 
this little work, that it may be read with equal 
leasure and advantage, by him whose mind 
as received the last touches of a finished edu- 
cation, and by the man whose knowledge 
reaches little farther than to the mere ability 
to read his school collection. Such a work is 
calculated to be equally beneficial to all,—to 
the higher orders, who possess the greatest 
portion of the capital of the country, in settlin 
their notions as to the true relation in whic 
they stand to the lower classes of society, and 
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to these lower classes themselves, who subsist 
chiefly on the wages derived from tne capita! 
in the ion of the higher orders, in ex- 
hibiting a faithful display of those circum- 
stances on which their well-being mainly rests 

Mr. M‘Culloch defines wages to “ constitute 
the reward or compensation paid to labourers 
in return for their services by their employ- 
ers." The labour or service of man may, like 
every thing else which is bought and sold, vary 
in its price. The labourer who at one time 
receives a certain quantity, or the value of a 
certain quantity, of the necessaries and conve- 
niences of human life, in exchange for a cer- 
tain quantity of his labour, may, at another 
time, receive a different quantity, or the value 
of a different quantity of these necessaries and 
conveniences, in exchange for the same quan- 
tity of labour. And as labourers always form 
the great majority of the population of every 
civilized society, and as their comfort and wel- 
fare must be, in a great degree, dependent on 
the rate of wages they receive, it is obviously 
of the greatest importance, in a national, as 
well as individual point of view, to trace and 
exhibit the circumstances which determine the 
rate of wages, or the reward paid to the labour- 
er for his services. 

In proceeding to investigate these circum- 
stances, Mr. M‘Culloch lays it down as a fun- 
damental principle, that “the rate of wages in 
any given country, at any particular period 
depends on the magnitude of the fund or capi- 
tal appropriated to the payment of wages, com- 
pared with the number of labourers.” What is 
called the capital of a country consists of all 
that portion of the produce of industry existing 
in it, which can be made directly available, 
either to the support of human existence, or to 
the facilitating of production. That portion of 
capital, however, to which alone it becomes 
necessary to advert in the inquiries before us, 
consists of the food, clothes, and other articles 
required for the use and consumption of labour- 
ers, as this portion constitutes the fund out of 
which their wages must be wholly paid. If 
the amount of these articles is increased with- 
out a corresponding increase taking place in the 
population, a larger share of them will fall to 
each individual, or the rate of wages will be 
increased ; and if, on the other hand, population 
is increased faster than capital, a less share will 
be apportioned to each individual, or, in other 
words, the rate of wages will be reduced. 

Mr. M‘Culloch illustrates this fundamental 
principle in a clear and convincing manner 
* Let us suppose,” says he, “that the capital 
of a country, appropriated to the payment o! 
wages, would, if reduced to the standard of 
wheat, form a mass of 10,000,000 of quarters 
If the number of labourers in that country were 
two millions, it is evident that the wages of 
each, reducing them all to the same common 
standard, mre be five quarters; and it is far- 
ther evident, that this rate of wages could not 
be increased otherwise than by increasing the 
quantity of capital in a greater proportion than 
the number of labourers, or by diminishing the 
number of labourers in a greater proportion 
than the quantity of capital. So long as capi- 


tal and population continue to march abreast,. 


or to increase or diminish in the same propor- 
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tion, so long will the rate of wages, and conse- 
quently the condition of the labourers, continue 
unaffected ; and it is only when the proportion 
of capital to population varies when it is 
either increased or diminished, that the rate of 
wages sustains a corresponding advance or di- 
minution. The well-being and comfort of the 
labouring classes are therefore especially de- 
pendent on the relation which their increase 
bears to the increase of the capital that is to 
feed and employ them. If they increase faster 
than capital, their wages will reduced, and 
if they increase slower, they will be augmented. 
In fact, there are no means whatever by which 
the command of the labouring class over the 
necessaries and conveniences of life can be en- 
Jarged, other than by accelerating the increase 
of capital as compared with population, or by 
retarding the increase of population, as compar- 
ed with capital; and every scheme for improv- 
ing the condition of the labourer, which is not 
bottomed on this principle, or which has not 
an increase of the ratio of capital to population 
for its object, must be completely nugatory and 
ineffectual. 

“ The wages of labour are most commonly 
either paid or estimated in money ; and it may 
perhaps be thought that their amount will, in 
consequence, depend more on the quantity of 
money in circulation in a country, than on the 
magnitude of its capital. It is really, however, 
quite indifferent to the labourer whether the 
quantity of money received by him as wages be 
great orsmall. He will always receive such a 
quantity as will suffice to put him in possession 
of the portion of the national capital falling to 
his share. Men cannot subsist on coin or paper 
Where wages are paid in money, the labourers 
must exchange it for necessaries and conveni- 
ences; and it is not the quantity of money they 
receive, but the quantity of necessaries and 
conveniences for which that money will ex- 
change, which is to be considered as really 
forming their wages. If the quantity of money 
im Great Britain were reduced a half, the rate 
of wages estimated in money would decline in 
the same proportion; but unless some change 
had at the same time taken place in the amount 
of that portion of the capital of the country, 
consisting of food, clothes, and other articles, 
which enter into the consumption of the labour- 
er, he would continue in precisely the same 
situation. He would carry a smaller quantity 
of pieces of gold and silver to market than for- 
merly, but he would obtain the same quantity 
of commodities in exchange for them. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the state of money 
wages in a country, whether they are ls. or 5s 
a-day, it is certain that, if the amount of the 
national capital and the population continue the 
sameyor increase or diminish in the same pro- 
portion, no variation will take place in the rate 
of wages. Wages never really rise except 
when the proportion of capital to population is 
enlarged, and they never really fall, except 
when that proportion is diminished.” 

When it has thus been ascertained that the 
rate of wages in any given country, at any par- 
ticular period of its progress, depends entirely 
on the proportion between that part of its capi- 
tal appropriated to the payment of wages and 
the number of its labourers, it next becomes 
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an important object to discover whether capital 
or population bave a tendency to increase or 
diminish in the same or in different proportions. 
Our author, therefore, proceeds, in the second 
section of his Essay, to inquire into the compa- 


| rative increase of capital and population. It is 


not possible to obtain any precisely accurate 
estimate of the absolute quantity of capital in a 
country at different periods, but the capacity of 
that capital to feed and employ labourers, and 
the rate of its increase, may notwithstanding be 
learned with sufficient accuracy, for the purpose 
of such an inquiry, by referring to the progress 
of population. Whenever we find the people of 
a country increasing without any, or with but 
very little variation taking place in their con- 
dition, we may conclude that the capital of a 
country is increasing in the same, or very near- 
ly the same proportion. Now, it has been estab- 
lished, that the population of several of the 
states of North America has, after making due 
allowance for emigrants during the last centu- 
ry, continued to double in so short a period as 
twenty, or at most twenty-five years. And as 
the quantity of necessaries and conveniences 
falling to the share of an inhabitant of the 
United States has not been materially increased 
or diminished during that century, this increase 
of population is a proof that the capital of the 
country had advanced in a corresponding ratio. 
But in all old-settled countries, the increase of 
capital, and consequently of population, is much 
slower. The population of Scotland, for exam- 
ple, is supposed to have amounted to 1,050,000 
in 1700; and as it amounted to 2,135,000 in 
182], it would follow, on the principle already 
stated, that the capital of the country had re- 
quired about 120 years to double. But it has, 
in reality, more than doubled, as the condition 
of all classes has been greatly improved. Again, 
the population of England and Wales amount- 
ed to 6,064,000 in 1740, and to 12:256,000 in 
1221, showing that the population, and there- 
fore the capital of that country, applicable to 
the support of man, or the omaly of food, 
clothes, and other articles necessary for the 
pu oa of human life, had doubled in about 
eighty years. 

The cause of this discrepancy in the rates at 
which capital and population advance in differ- 
ent countries is to be found in the circumstance 
of industry being more productive in some than 
in others. Capital is nothing but the accumu- 
lated produce of previous industry, and where- 
ever, therefore, industry is most productive, 
there must necessarily be the greatest power to 
increase capital. It is obvious, too, that the in- 
crease of that portion of the capital of a coun- 
try which consists of the food and other raw 


| products required for the subsistence and ac- 


commodation of the labourer, must mainly 
depend on the fertility of the soils that are un- 
der tillage. Suppose the science of agriculture 
to be in the same state of advancement in two 
different countries. If the fertility of the soils 
under cultivation was twice as great in the one 
as in the other, it is evident that the power of 
adding to that portion of capital, which consists 
of food and other raw materials, and which is 
always the most important, would also be twice 
as great in the country where the soil was of 


the highest, as in that where it was of the lowegt 
2G 
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fertility. It is on this principle that we are en- | 
abled to account for the extraordinarily rapid 
increase of capital, and consequently of popu- 
lation, in the United States, and generally in all 
colonies planted in fertile and thinly-peopled 
countries. America sses a boundless ex- 
tent of fertile, and hitherto unoccupied land ; 
and her agriculturists, who are acquainted with 
al the arts and sciences of Europe, apply them- 
selves only to the cultivation of the finest soils. 
Their industry is in consequence extremely well 
rewarded. Each cultivator has a great deal 
more produce than is required for his own con- 
sumption, or that of his family ; and as he ac- 
cumulates the surplus, there is a proportionally 
rapid increase of capital, and consequently 
also of population. 

“ But the situation of Great Britain, and of 
all old-settled and comparatively populous coun- 
tries, is entirely different. Our most fertile 
lands have long since been brought under til- 
lage, and we are now obliged to raise whatever 
additional supplies of food we require, either by 
forcing the more fertile lands, or by resorting to 
such as are of very inferior productive power 
The consequence is, that agricultural industry 
is here comparatively ill rewarded. A given 
quantity of labour, applicd to the worst lands 
under tillage in England, does not certainly 
yield above half the quantity of food and other 





raw products that it would yield were it applied 
to the cultivation of lands of the same degree of 
oo as the worst that are under tillage in 
the Western States of America And hence it 
follows, that the undertaker of any work in 
England, who should pay the same amount of 
produce to his labourers, as wages that is paid 
to labourers in America, would have a much 
less quantity remaining to himself, and would 
have a proportionally small power of accu- 
mulating capital. It is true, that in the event 

being reduced when tillage is extend- 


ed over inferior soils, as is most commonly the | 


case, the share of the produce falling to the em- 
ployers of workmen is not diminished to the 
same extent that production is diminished. But 
as the labourers must always obtain such a sup- 
ply of necessaries and conveniences as is suffi- 
cient to enable them to exist and continue their 
race, no very considerable reduction can, in 
most cases, be made from the wages earned by 
them. And, in point of fact, it is invariably 
found, that wherever tillage is-widely extended 
over inferior soils, the share of the produce fall- 
ing to the capitalist is very much diminished, 
and there is a proportionally slow increase of 
capital, and consequently also of population.” 
It was the leading object of Mr. Malthus, in 
his “ Essay on the Principle of Population,’— 
the work in which it was first conclusively 





shown, that the natural tendency of population 
is not merely to keep pace with the increase of 
the means of subsistence, but to exceed them, 
to point out the bad effects of a redundant po- 
pulation, and to show the extreme importance 
of the principle of moral restraint, and the per- 
nicious and fatal consequences which result 
from the bringing of human beings into the 
world, without a rational prospect of being able 





to provide for their subsistence and education. 
Now, so far from this doctrine being, as has 
been often stated, unfavourable to human hap- 
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piness, it must appear, to every one who calinly 
and thoroughly examines the subject, that no 
rational expectation can be formed of any ma- 
terial change for the better being effected in the 
condition of the great bulk of society, until the 
justice of this doctrine shall be generally felt 
and acknowledged, and a vigorous and perse- 
vering effort made to give it a practical bearing 
and real influence. That poverty is the fertile 
source of by far the greatest portion of the ills 
which afflict humanity, is so plain and self-evi- 
dent a proposition, that it must be universally 
assented to; and there can be no doubt, that a 
too rapid increase of population, by occasioning 
a redundant supply of labour, and an excessive 
competition for employment, and low wages, is 
of all others the most efficient cause of poverty 
Mr. M‘Culloch well observes, that it is now too 
late to contend, that a crowded population is a 
sure symptom of national prosperity. The po- 
pulation of the United States is infinitely less 
dense than that of Ireland; but who will pre- 
sume to affirm that they are also less flourishing 
and happy? The truth appears now to be, that 
the well-being and prosperity of a nation does 
not depend on the number of its inhabitants, 
but on the degree of their indastry and intelli- 
gence, and on the extent of their command over 
the necessaries and conveniences of human 
life. It has been truly and eloquently remark- 
ed, that “ the earth affords room only for a cer- 
tain number of human beings to be trained to 
any degree of perfection; and every real phi- 
lanthropist would rather witness the existence 
of a thousand such beings, than that of a million 
of millions of creatures pressing against the 
limits of subsistence, burdensome to themselves, 
and contemptible to one another.” The same 
great truth has been expressed by the illustri- 
ous Madame de Sta¢l, in a passage in her work 
on Germany: “ To multiply human births,” 


| says this lady, “ without ennobling the destiny 


of man, is only to prepare a more sumptuous 
banquet for death.” Wherever the number of 
labourers increase in a greater proportion than 
the capital which is to support and employ 
them, their wages must be gradually reduced 
to the lowest possible limit. And it ought al- 
ways to be remembered, that the labourer whe 
is placed under such circumstances is entirely 
cut off from all expectation of rising in the 
world, and improving his condition. His exer- 
tions can neither be inspired by hope nor am- 
bition. Unable to accumulate stock, or to ac- 
quire a stake in society. he has no inducement 
to make any extraordinary efforts. In conse- 
quence, he becomes indolent and dissipated, and 
if not pressed by hunger, would be always 
idle. 

From principles thus clearly dedueed from the 
history of nations, both in ancient and modern 
times, our author comes to the same conclusion 
as Mr. Malthus in his celebrated Essay, that the 
rate of wages, and consequently the condition 
of the great bulk of society, must always de- 
pend more on the conduct of the people them- 
selves than on that of their rulers. However 
well a country may be governed, and however 
rapid the increase of its capital, it is yet perfect- 
ly true, that, in the event of the inhabitants 
increasing faster than capital, their conditian 
will be p Forse And, on the contrary, 
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however ill a country may be governed, and 
however slow the increase of its capital, it is 
yet true, that, if the inhabitants increase slower 
than capital, their condition, though still per- 
haps exceedingly wretched, will be in so far 
improved. These statements, however, are no 
apology for the faults or errors of governments. 
Every country, it is clear, has a right to be go- 
verned in the best possible manner; and nothing, 
certainly, could be more reprehensible, than to 


attempt wd owe any abuse, either in the con- | 

governments, or in their adminis- | 
But it is unquestionably dealing un- | 
candidly and unfairly by the rulers of a country, 


stitution o 
tration. 


to make them wholly responsible for the condi- 
tion of their subjects, while it is also deceiving 
and deludi 
spect to which, it is of the last importance that 
they should be well instructed, and leading them 
to rely on the exertions of others, when they 
are themselves the arbiters of their own for- 
tunes. 
or too strongly impressed on the minds of the 
people, that it is not in the power of any go" 
vernment to protect them from misery and de- 
radation, if they overstock the market with 
abour. The labourers are really the masters 
of the only means by which their command 
over the necessaries and conveniences of life 
can ever be materially extended, and if they 
will not avail themselves of these means, they 
have themselves, and no one else, to blame. 
These statements receive the most complete 
corroboration from the comparative situation of 
the two countries of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Within the last century, the population of Ire- 
land has quadrupled, whilst that of Great Bri- 
tain has no more than doubled, and, at the same 
time, it is onall hands admitted, that the capital 
of Great Britain has gone on, augmenting far 
more rapidly, in proportion to the population, 
than that of Ireland. What has been the con- 
sequence? There cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt, that the excessive increase of the popu- 
lation in Ireland is the immediate and proximate 
cause of the want of demand for labour in that 
country, and of the misery and extreme poverty 
ofthe people. The number of persons soliciting 
employment, compared with the means of re- 
warding their exertions, is so great, that wages 
have been reduced to the lowest pittance that 
can afford the smallest supply of the coarsest 
and cheapest species of food required to sup- 
port human life. All the witnesses examined 
by the Committee of the House of Commons 
on “ The Employment of the Poor of Ireland” 
in 1823, concur in representing their numbers 
as excessive, and their condition as wretched in 
the extreme. Their cabins, which are of the 
most miserable description, are utterly unpro- 
vided with any thing that can be called furni- 
ture; in many families there are no such things 
as bed-clothes; the children, in extensive dis- 
tricts in Munster, and the other provinces, have 
not a single rag to cover their nakedness; and 
whenever the potato-crop becomes, even in a 
I degree, deficient, the scourge of famine 
and disease is felt in every corner of the coun- 
try. And even when the crops are most abun- 
dant, the wretched inhabitants are engaged in 


@ constant struggle for the bare necessaries of | 


life, and never enjoy its comforts 





the people on a subject, with re- | 


Itis a truth which cannot be too often 
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In the third section of his Essay, Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch proceeds to discuss, in an equally lumi- 
nous style, the natural or necessary rate of 
wages in given countries and periods, and the 
effect of fluctuations in the market rate of 
wages on the condition of the labourer. 
though it be difficult to define them, still there 
are limits to the extent to which a reduction of 
wages can be carried. The cost of producing 
labour, like that of producing all other articles 
brought to market, must be repaid by the pur- 
chasers. The race of labourers would become 
altogether extinct, were they not to obtain a 
sufficient quantity of food, and of the other ar- 
ticles required for their own support, and that 
of their families. This is the lowest amount 
to which the rate of wages can be permanently 
reduced; and it is for this reason that it has 
been defined to be “the natural or necessary 
rate of wages.” The market, or actual rate of 
wages, may sink to the level of this rate; but 
it is plainly impossible that it can continue 
below it. It is not, as we have already seen, 
on the quantity of money received by the la- 
bourer, but on the quantity of food and other 
articles required for his support, for which that 
money will exchange, that his ability to main- 
tain himself, and to rear as many children as 
may be required to keep up the number of la- 
bourers, must depend. The natural or neces- 
sary rate of wages must therefore be deter- 
mined by the cost of producing the food and 
other articles which enter into the consumption 
of the labourers. And though a rise in the 
current rate of wages is seldom exactly coinci- 
dent with a rise in the price of necessaries, 
they can never, except in the rare case, wi 
the market rate of wages greatly exceeds the 
natural or necessary rate, be very far se ed. 
However high the price of commodities may 
rise, the labourers must always receive a su 
ply equivalent to their support. If they sho’ 
not obtain this supply, they would be left des- 
titute; and disease and death would continue 
to thin the population, until the reduced num- 
bers bore such a proportion to the national ca- 
pital as would enable them to obtain the means 
of subsistence. The market-supply of labour- 
ers is, in short, like the supply of every other 
commodity. They neither will nor can be 
brought or (if you will) come to market, unless 
the rate of wages be such as will on the ave- 
rage suffice to bring them up, and maintain 
them in a condition fit to labour. Our author 
proves by the clearest evidence, which, how- 
ever, our limits will not allow us here to intro- 
duce, that an increase in the quantity of food, 
or in the facility with which the labouring 
classes can obtain it, accelerates the progress 
of population, both by augmenting the number 
of births and diminishing the rate of mortality ; 


and that a scarcity of food retards the increase 
of the people, by producing in both ways oppo- 


site effects. 

The natural circumstances of soil and cli- 
mate, under which every people are placed, and 
their customs and habits, must determine among 
each the rate of necessary wages. This ne- 
cessary rate cannot therefore, be a fixed and 
unvarying quantity; and though it be strictly 
true, that the market-rate of wages can never 
sink permanently below its contemporary na 
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tural rate, it is no less true, that this natural | 
rate has a tendency to rise when the market- 
rate rises, and to fall when it falls. The rea- 
son is, that the number of labourers in the 
market is a given quantity, which ean neither 
be speedily increased when wages rise, nor 
speedily diminished when they fall. When 
wages rise, a period of eighteen or twenty 
years must plainly elapse before the effect of | 
the increased stimulus, that the rise gives to 
the principle of population, can be felt in the 
market. During all this period, therefore, the 
labourers have an increased command over the 
necessaries and conveniences of life: In conse- 
quence, their habits are improved, and, as they | 
learn to form more exalted notions with re- | 
spect to what is required for their comfortable | 
and decent support, the natural or necessary 
rate of wages is proportionably augmented 
But, on the other hand, when the rate of wages 
declines, either in consequence of an actual di- 
minution of the capital of the country, or of a 

! 

' 

| 


disproportionate increase of population, no cor- 
responding immediate diminution can take 
lace in the number of labourers, unless they 
ave previously been subsisting on the smallest 
possible quantity of the cheapest species of 
food. required to suport mere animal existence 
“It is this circumstance—the impossibility 
which usually obtains of speedily adjusting the | 
supply of labour, proportionably to variations in 
the rate of wages—that gives to these varia- | 
tions the peenliar and extraordinary influence | 
which they exert on the condition of the la- 
bouring classes. Ifthe sapply of labour could | 
be suddenly increased when wages rise, that 
rise would be of no advantage to the existing 
Jabourers. It would increase their numbers; | 
but it would not enable them to mount in the | 
seale of society, or to acquire a greater com- | 
mand over the necessaries and conveniences of | 
human life. And, on the other hand, if the 
supply of labourers could be suddenly dimi- | 
nished when wages fall, that fall would merely | 
lessen their number, without having any ten- | 
dency to degrade their habits, or to lower the 
condition of those that survived. But in the | 
vast majority of instances, before a rise of 
wages can be counteracted by the increased 
number of labourers it may be supposed to be 
the means of bringing into the market, time is 
afforded for the formation of those new and 
improved tastes and habits, which are not the 
hasty product of a day, a month, or a year, but 
the late result of a long series of continuous 
impressions. After the labourers have once 
acquired these tastes, population will advance 
in a slower ratio, as compared with capital, 
than formerly; and the labourers will be dis- 
posed rather to defer the period of marriage, | 
than by entering on it prematurely, to depress | 
their own condition and that of their children. | 
But if the number of labourers cannet be sud- | 
denly increased when wages rise, neither can 
it be suddenly diminished when they fall: a fall 
of wages has therefore a precisely opposite ef- | 


fect, and is in most cases as injurious to the | 
labourer as their rise is beneficial. In what- | 
ever way wires may be restored to their for- 
mer level after they have fallen, whether it be 
by a decrease in the number of marriages, or 
an increase in the numbor of deaths, or both, it 


| nal adieu to every thing better. 
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is never, except in the exceedingly rare cases 
already mentioned, suddenly effected. It must, 
generally speaking, require a considerable time 
before it can be brought about, and an extreme 
risk arises, in consequence, lest the tastes and 


_ habits of the labourers, and their opinion re- 


specting what is necessary for their comforta- 


| ble subsistence, should be lowered in the inte 


rim. When wages are considerably reduced 
the poor are obliged to economize, or to submit 
to live on a smaller quantity of necessaries and 


| conveniences, and those, too, of an inferior 


species, than they had previously been accus 

tomed to; and the danger is, that the coars¢ 
and scanty fare, which has thus been in the 
first instance forced on them by necessity 

should in time become congenial from habit 
Should this unfortunately be the case, the con 

dition of the poor would be permanently de- 
pressed, and no principle would be left in ope 

ration that could raise wages to their forme: 
level, for the labourers could no longer have a 
motive to lessen the increase of population, as 
compared with that of capital ; and unless they 
did this, it is quite impossible they could ever 
emerge from their depressed condition. Under 
the circumstances supposed, the cost of raising 
and supporting labourers would be really re 
duced; and it is by this cost that the natura! 
or necessary rate of wages, to w hich the mar 


| ket-rate must generally be proportioned, is 


always regulated. In the event, for example, 
of a people who had been accustomed to live 
chiefly on wheat, being, from a searcity of that 
grain, or a fall in the rate of wages, forced to 
have recourse to potatoes, and then, becoming 
satisfied with them, the standard of wages 
among such a people would be permanently 
reduced; and instead of being, as formerly, 
mainly determined by the price of wheat, it 
would in time to come be mainly determined 
by the price of potatoes. This lowering of the 
opinion of the labouring classes. with respect 
to the mode in which they ought to live, is 
perhaps the most serious of all the evils that 
can betal them. Let them become contented 
with a lower species of food, and an inferior 
standard of comfort, and they may bid an eter- 
And it ought 
always to be borne in mind, that every reduc- 
tion in the rate of real wages, which is not of a 
very transient description, will certainly have 
this effect, if its debasing influence be not 
counteracted by the intelligence, forethought. 
and consideration of the people producing an 


| inereased prevalence of moral restraint, and @ 


diminished supply of labourers.” 
It is impossible for us to express too highly 


| our approbation of these doctrines, or to put 


them into better or more striking language 
than the above. Were such principles diffused 
widely among our population, we have not 2 
doubt that they would tend most powerfully to 
ameliorate the condition of the working classes. 


| and to infuse into others correct ideas as to the 


nature of true philanthropy. 

Our author follows .up the reasonings to 
which we have just called the attention of our 
readers, by an admirable section on the disad 
vantages of a low rate of wages, and of having 


| the labourers habitually fed on the cheapest 
| species of food, and on the advantage of a high 
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rate of wages His illustrations of the former 
division of this section are taken for the most 
part from the wretched situation of the greater 
part of Ireland. We cordially agree with the 
following remarks under this head :-—* It is of 
equal importance to the peace and good order 
of society, as to the comfort and happiness of 
individuals, that the standard of natural wages 
should be maintained at as high an elevation 
as possible The higher the notions which the 
labouring classes entertain of what is necessary 
tor their comfortable subsistence, and the great- 
er the number of their artificial wants, the more 
secure is their condition. When a revulsion 
takes place in any of the great departments of 
industry, or when the crops fail, the labourer 
who has been in the enjoyment of a considera- 
ble amount of luxuries can, by parting with 
them, still obtain a sufficient supply of neces- 
saries. But he who, like the miserable Irish 
cottar, is divested of all artificial wants,—who 
is never seen in an alehouse nor a tobacconist's, 
—who cares neither for comfortable clothes nor 
comfortable lodging, and who is satisfied if he 
has as many potatoes as will enable him to 
subsist and continue his race, can make no 
retrenchment. Such a man cannot part with 
what is convenient to obtain what is neces- 
sary. His subsistence having been reduced 
to a minimum, famine must unavoidably fol- 
low any reduction of its quantity. But if such 
must be the fate of those who are placed so 
very near the verge of existence, what must 

be the fate of the richer class of citizens, if 
there be any such among them, when the crop 
happens to be deficient’ It is a just observa- 

tion of Lord Bacon, that “ of all rebellions, those 

of the belly are the worst.” 1s it possible for 

human beings, placed under such dreadful cir- 
cumstances, to be quiet, orderly, and peacea- 

ble, and to respect the rights of others? Is it 

to be magpowe, that those who have no pro- 

perty will submit to be starved, without pre- 

viously attempting to seize on that of others? 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, it is 

most certainly true, that famine, and the vir- 
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to the existence of society, which they other- 
wise regard either with indifference or aver- 
sion, and which the slightest provocation is 
sufficient to induce them to attack.” 

We have often heard it maintained by ill- 
informed persons, and it has been contended 
by Dr. Franklin and other philosophers, of 
whose benevolence and zeal in the cause of 
humanity no doubt can be entertained, that 
high wages, instead of encouraging industry, 
become a fruitful source of idleness and dissi- 
pation; and it is a common complaint, that if 
the poor can raise as much in three or four 
days as will support them during the week, 
they will absent themselves for the remainder 
of it from their employment. Mr. M‘Culloch 
has met these arguments, founded on a very 
narrow and partial basis of induction, wit 
others derived from the more extended expe- 
rience which the lights of modern science 
have brought into view. ‘“ Nothing,” says he, 
“can be more marvellously incorrect than 
these representations—more completely at va- 
riance with principle and experience. It is 
most true, indeed, that in every country and 
situation of life, individuals will be found who 
are careless of the future, and intent only on 
present enjoyment; but these always form a 
very small, and even inconsiderable minority, 
of each particular class. Whatever may be 
the case with a few individuals, the principle 
of accumulation always predominates in aggre- 
gate bodies over the passion of expense. When- 
ever the wages paid to the labourer are so low 
as to render it impossible for an ordinary in- 
crease of exertion, to make any material and 
visible addition to their comforts and conve- 
niences, they invariably sink into a state of 
idleness, and of sluggish and stupid indiffe- 
rence. But the desire to rise in the world, 
and to improve our condition, is too deeply 
seated in the human breast ever to be wholly 
eradicated. And as soon as labour is rendered 
more productive—as soon as an increase of in- 
dustry brings a proportional increase of com- 
forts and enjoyments along with it, indolence 





tues of patience and resignation, are not on 
very companionable terms. Much, unques- 
tionably, of the crime and bloodshed with 
which Ireland has been disgraced and de- 
luged, must be traced to the oppression and 
helotism of the people. But it cannot be de- 
nied, that much also has been owing to the 
recklessness and despair occasioned by their 
squalid and abject poverty, and to their ha- 
bitual dependence on the potato for the prin- 
cipal part of their food. It is idle to suppose 
that the right of property should ever be re- 
spected by those who are themselves utterly | 
destitute of all property, and whose wages are 
totally incompetent to afford them the means 
of acquiring it. Such persons will be rather 
disposed to regard it as a bulwark, thrown up 
to secure the interests of a few favourites of 
fortune, than as contributing essentially to the 
public welfare. It is in those countries only 
where labour is well rewarded, and where the 
mass of the people are placed in a situation to 
accuinulate wealth, that they acquire a stake 
in the hedge, and are, in consequence, made to 
feel a direct personal interest in the support of 
all those great fundamental! principles essential 








uniformly gives place to exertion; a taste for 
the conveniences and enjoyments of life gra- 
dually diffuses itself; increased exertions are 
made to obtain them; and, ultimately, the 
workman considers it discreditable to be with- 
out them. 

“If an increase of wages,” continues our 
author, “ever discourages industry, it must 
be the industry of the wretch who had pre- 
viously been straining every nerve to obtain 
mere subsistence, or the forced industry of 
the indolent and the dissolute; and even to 
produce this effect on them, the increase must 
have been sudden and transitory,—not gra- 
dual and permanent. We are warranted in 
aflirming, that a steady high rate of wages 
never has had, and never will have, any such 
effect. The poor have, upon all plain practi- 
cal questions, that touch their own interests, 
the same understanding, the same penetration, 
and the same regard to remote consequences, 
as those who are rich. It is, indeed, an ab- 
surdity to pretend, that if labourers are capa 
ble of earning, by an ordinary degree of appli- 
cation, more than is sufficient for their support, 
they alone, of all orders in the community 
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will spend the surplus in riot aud debauchery. 
They have the aan common sense, they are 
actuated by the same passions, feelings, and 
principles, as other men; and when such is 
the case, it is clear that they cannot generally 
be guilty of such inconsiderate conduct. But 
to oe aside general reasoning, does not the 
state of industry, in countries where the na- 
tural rate of wages is low, compared with its | 
state in those where it is high, prove all that 

has now been said? Have the low wages of | 
the people of Ireland, Poland, and Hindostan, | 
made them industrious? or the high wages of 

the Americans, the English, and the Holland- 

ers, made them lazy, riotous, and profligate? 

Just the contrary. The former are as noto- 
riously and proverbially indolent, as the latter 
are laborious, active, and enterprising. The 

experience of all ages and nations proves that 

high wages are the keenest spur—the most | 
powerful stimulus to unremitting and 4 


duous exertion.” 

In the following section of the Essay, our 
author proceeds to discuss the circumstances | 
on which the different rate of wages in differ- | 
ent employments depend. In this part of the | 
Essay we do not find that the author has stated | 
any thing with which the readers of Smith's | 
Wealth of Nations is not familiar: but it is | 
of consequence to have brought into a short 
space, and a form accessible by every one, the 
doctrines of that great work in vbremee to 
this subject. The result of the whole is, that 
whether the rewards of employment, in differ- 
ent occupations, amount, in individual cases, to 
twenty, or to twenty thousand pounds a-year, 
still, on the supposition that a free competition 
exists for entering on the different occupations, 
the average return from them to each person 
engaged in them will be the same. The per- 
manent differences that actually obtain in the 
rate of wages, paid to those who are engaged in 
different employments, in countries where in- 
dustryis free and unfettered, are never more than 
sufficient to balance the favourable or unfavoura- 
ble circumstances attending them. Those who 
receive the highest wages are not, when the cost 
of their education, the chances of their success, 
and the various disadvantages incident to their 
professions, are taken into account, really bet- 
ter paid than those who receive the lowest. 
The wages earned by the different classes of | 
workmen are equal, not when each individual | 
earns the same number of shillings or of pence | 
in a given space of time, but when each is paid 
in proportion to the severity of the labour he | 
has to perform, to the degree of previous edu- 
eation and skill which it requires, and to the 





various other causes which have been enume- | 


rated and illustrated by the Author of “ The 
Wealth of Nations.” 


The Essayist, in his sixth section, has en- | 


tered into some historical details and interest- 


ing disquisitions on the laws for repressing | 


combinations among workmen, previous to 
their repeal in the year 1824. He has pointed 
out por sare the unpolicy of these laws, and 


shown that their real effect was to do violence | 
to the rights and feelings of the labouring | 
classes, and to excite them to dangerous se- | 
eret conspiracies against their masters, whom, | 
i» most instances, they accused, unjustly, of | 
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keeping their wages unduly low. And he has 
shown to our perfect satisfaction, that it is 
tyrannical on the part of Government, and 
useless so far as the interests of capitalists are 
concerned, to interfere for the purpose of pro- 
hibiting voluntary combinations, unaccompa- 
nied with threats, intimidation, or violence ; 
but that, when the slightest attempt is made 
to obstruct either their fellow-workmen in the 
free disposal of their labour, or their masters 
in giving whatever wages they may think pre- 
per for that labour, immediately the strong arm 
of the law ought to be stretched out to punish 
the aggressors. 

A short section is devoted to the discussion 
of the advantages of Friendly Societies and 
Savings Banks,—institutions which have been 
attended with signal benefits to this country 
The effects of the Poor Laws on the condition 
of the labouring classes are next brought into 
view, in a short but masterly paragraph. Every 
one seems now to admit their most pernicious 
effects, except when they are applied to the 
relief of the aged and impotent poor ; and even 
in this case many insist for their repeal, on the 
ground that private charity is adequate to the 
relief of all who are really objects requiring it 
We are strongly inclined to coincide with the 
latter class, as, from all that we have been 
able to learn of the operations of these laws 
in England, where they are firmly rooted to 
the soil, we suspect they have been attended 
with almost unredeemed evil. 

We wish that we could quote at length the 
truly eloquent conclusion of this Essay. It re- 
fers to the all-important subject of education ; 
but as we have inserted various remarks on 
this subject in another part of this Number, 
we shall no longer detain our readers than by 
recommending to one and all of them the pe- 
rusal and re-perusal of this invaluable Essay 


To the Author, the best thanks of all classes of 


his countrymen are due, for accommodating, in 
so simple a form, the great truths of economical 
science to the comprehension of every indivi- 
dual who can read and reason, however hum- 
ble may be his situation, however confined the 
sphere of his attainments. In bidding our Es- 
sayist adieu, we have only farther to apologise 
to him for transferring to our obscure pages 
so much valuable matter from his work. ut 
when he considers the end which may perhaps 
be served by it, we are sure that he is the last 
man that will bring an indictment against us 


| for plagiarism 
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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine 


A DIRGE. 


Wrer not for her !—Oh she was far too fair, 
Too pure to dwell on this guilt-tainted earth 
The sinless glory, and the golden air 
Of Zion, seem’d to claim her from her birth 
A Spirit wander'd from its native zone, 
Which, soon discovering, took her for its own 
Weep not for her ! 


Weep not for her !—Her span was like the sky 
boss thousand stars shine beautiful ahd 
bright ; 


Ww 
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Like flowers, that know not what it is to die ; 

bas mnaaing shadeless months of Polar 
ight ; 

Like Music floating o'er a waveless lake, 

While Echo answers from the flowery brake : 
Weep not for her! 

Weep not for her !—She died in early youth, 
Ere Hope had lost its rich romantic hues ; 

When human bosoms seem'd the homes of 


truth, 
And earth stil] gleam’d with beauty’s radiant 
dews. 


Her summer-prime waned not to days that 
freeze ; 
Her wine of life was run not to the lees : 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!—By fleet or slow decay, 
It never grieved her brother's core to mark 
The playmates of her childhood wane away ; 
Her a wither; or her hopes grow 
ark ; 
Translated by her God, with spirit shriven, 
She pass'd as ‘twere in smiles from earth to 
Heaven : 


Weep not for her ! 


Weep not for her !—It was not hers to feel 
The miseries that corrode amassing years, 
Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel, 
To wander sad down Age’s vale of tears, 

As whirl the wither'd leaves from Friendship's 
tree, 
And on earth’s wintry wold alone to be 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!—She is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise ; 
All darkness wiped from her refulgent brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, banish'd from her eyes: 
Victorious over death, to her appear 
The vista'd joys of Heaven's eternal year: 
Weep not for her ! 


Weep not for her!—her memory is the shrine 

Of pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of 
flowers, 

Calm as on windless eve the sun's decline, 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers, 

Rich as a rainbow with its hues of light, 

Pure asthe moonshine of an autumn night : 

Weep not for her! 

Weep not for her!—There is no cause for wo ; 
But rather nerve the spirit, that it walk 

Unshrinking o'er the thorny paths below, 
And from earth's low detilements keep thee 

k ° 


So, when a few fleet severing years have flown, 
She'll meet thee at Heaven's gate—and lead 
thee on! 
Weep not for her! 


— 


From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


NARRATIVE OF THE SURRENDER OF 
BUONAPARTE, and of his Residence on 
board H. M.S. Bellerophon; with a Detail 
of the principal Events that occurred in that 
Ship, between 24th May and 8th Aagust, 
1815. By Captain F. L. Maitland, C. B. 
8vo. London, 1826. Colburn. 


For all the interest and pleasure derived 
ftom the perusal of this Narrative, and we 





have enjoyed much of both, we are indebted, 
as in Maitland tells us in his Preface, to 
the “ Wizard of the North.” There the Cap- 
tain very modestly declares, he had no inten- 
tion of bringing his Narrative forward, until, 
by accident, it fell into the hands of a most ce- 
lebrated literary character, wha strongly re- 
commended its publication. Under the sanc- 
tion of this high authority, Captain Maitland 
was, it seems, induced to gratify the public 
curiosity, regarding the circumstances attend- 
ing one of the most extraordinary events re- 
corded in history. And we, in common with 
all those who look into the Captain's book, 
must tender him our thanks for the high gra- 
tification he has afforded us. 

Though published at such a distance of time 
from the occurrence of the singular events it 
records, this volume cannot be opened by any 
person of ordinary feelings, without curiosity, 
or perused without excitement of the highest 
kind. In its pages we have all the facts con- 
nected with the surrender of him who ruled 
the destinies of France for twenty years, and 
at whose bidding thrones were raised and tum- 
bled down, brought before us with such au- 
thenticity, as, even at the distance of eleven 
years, to create interest of no ordinary sort. 
We have all the interesting occurrences con- 
nected with this great historical event in their 
original freshness, while the lapse of years, 
and the increased means of information now 
within our reach, enable us to estimate their 
truth and value, as historical materials of the 
greatest importance. We are also enabled, by 
this Narrative, to refer many of the state- 
ments with which the Press teemed at the 
time to their true souree—the fiction of the 
narrators. It is, in short, a work of great 
historical and personal interest, and will, to a 
certain extent, afford the very best means of 
estimating the true character of one of the 
most extraordinary men the world has pro- 
duced, under circumstances well caleulated to 
exhibit his real feelings. The volume, too, con- 
tains numerous anecdotes and traits of the c7- 
devant Emperor of France, which have never 
before been published. 

While Captain Maitland’s Narrative carries 
along with it a most perfect conviction of the 
truth and accuracy of the facts he relates, it 
contains complete and triumphant evidence of 
the honourable conduct, as well as the a 
sense and judgment of the Captain himself, in 
a situation of great responsibility, and under 
circumstances of almost unparalleled delicacy 
and difficulty. There is likewise a full vindi- 
cation of the gallant Captain, from a charge 
often made at the time, that the British officer 
had broken faith with his fallen foe, and be- 
trayed him to the English Government, in 
violation of the terms of his surrender. 

The Government of this country seem to 
haye been well informed as to Napoleon's 
movements subsequent to his departure from 
Paris. Their plans to defeat, what was under- 
stood to be his purpose, of going to America, 
and for intercepting the fugitive on whose cap- 
tivity they imagined the repose of Europe de 
danded, appear to have been judiciously laid, 
and most effectually seconded by the vigilance 
and activity of the commanders of the cruisers 
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in the Channel, and along that part of the 
coast from which it was thought he would try 
to effect his escape. Napoleon's object in flee- 
ing from Paris to Rochefort —— was to 
escape by some vessel to America. It is be- 
yond doubt, that it must have been for an op- 
pe of this kind he was waiting when, 

y circumstances beyond his control, he was 
forced to adopt the hasty resolution of going 
on board the Bellerophon, and throwing him- 
self under the protection of the English. The 
fallen Emperor's followers had recourse to 
many schemes and stratagems to secure the 
flight of their master. The watchful activity, 
however, of the British cruisers rendered any 
attempt to venture to sea either dangerous or 
impracticable. We find the following recorded 
as one of the stratagems proposed to be resorted 
to, to elude our seamen: 

“ Among the rest, ‘it was the intention of 
Buonaparte to eseape from Rochefort in a Da- 
nish sloop, concealed in a cask stowed in the 
ballast, with tubes so constructed as to convey 
air for his breathing. The plan had been 
thought of, and the vessel in some measure 
prepared ; but it was considered too hazardous: 
for had we detained the vessel for a day or two, 
he would have been obliged to make his situa- 
tion known, and thereby forfeited all claims to 
the good treatment he hoped to insure by a vo- 
luntary surrender.’ ” 

Besides the Bellerophon, there were so many 
eruisers in the Channel, in the latitude of 
Ushant, off Cape Finisterre, and along the 
whole coast, that it would have been impossi- 
ble for Napoleon to have put to sea. It was 
when their stratagems had failed them, that 
various negotiations were attempted by the 
attendants of Napoleon, in which the crafty 
Las Cases was the chief actor, to elude the pe- 
netration, and overcome the skill of the Bri- 
tish seaman,—but in vain. The Captain was 
too much of a statesman, to be betrayed by 
the hollow dexterity of the Frenchman. Truth 
was disregarded, and the most barefaced at- 
tempts were made, “ with authority and show 
of truth,” to impose on the ingenuous mind of 
the British officer The following may be 
taken to prove what we have been saying :-— 

* During the above-mentioned conversation, 
[ asked Las Cases where Buonaparte then was : 





| 





he replied, ‘ at Rochefort, I left him there yes- | 


terday evening.” General Lallemand then 
said, ‘ The Emperor lives at the hotel in the 
Grand Place, and is now so popular there. 
that the inhabitants assemble every evening 
in front of the house. for the purpose of seeing 
him, and crying, Vire le Empereur! I then 


asked how long it would take to go there. Las | 


Cases answered, ‘ As the tide will be against 
us it will require five or six hours. Why 
these false statements were made [ carfnot 
pretend to say, but it is very certain that Buo- 
naparte never quitted the frigates or Isle d’Aix, 
after his arrival there on the 3d July. General 
Lallemand took occasion to ask me if I thought 


there would be any risk of the people who | 


might accompany Buonaparte, being given up 
to the Government of France: I replied, ‘ Cer- 
tainly not ; the British Government never could 
think of doing so, under the circumstances 
contemplated in the present arrangement.'” 








Defeated in all their attempts at negotiation 
for a safe conduct to Na , or to have him 
received on board under conditions as to his re- 
ception in England, no alternative remained 
for his followers or himself but to act as cir- 
cumstances required. At this time, it was the 
13th of July, the white flag was once more 
hoisted all over Rochelle; the gathering storm 
was thickening round Napoleon,—the blockade 
most closely kept up at sea,—his enemies on 
shore fast increasing both in power and in 
strength—the fate of Napoleon was sealed. 
To avoid falling into the hands of the friends 
of the Bourbons, which he had reason to fear 
might happen by the detention of the frigate 
in which he then was, Napoleon was forced to 
seek an asylum in an English man-of-war 
This line of conduct, one not of choice but of 
necessity, it has since been ascertained was 
determined on, in a council held on the night 
of the 13th July, when the desperate state of 
Napoleon's circumstances rendered this the 
best policy he could adopt. 

Captain Maitland appears to have been lau- 
dably anxious in making due preparation both 
for the comfort and security of Napoleon, 
while he was to be on board thé Bellerophon 
The following passage will illustrate this, while 


| atthe same time it serves to refute, what was 


often repeated, that Napoleon behaved rudely, 
and even brutally, while on board the Belle- 
rophon :-— 

“ [ said to Monsieur Las Cases, I propose 
dividing the after-cabin in two, that the ladies 
may have the use of one part of it. ‘If you 
allow me to give an opinion,’ said he, ‘ the 
Emperor will be better pleased to have the 
whole of the after-cabin to himself, as he is fond 
of walking about, and will by that means be 
able to take more exercise.’ I answered, ‘ As 
it is my wish to treat him with every possible 
consideration while he is on board the ship | 
command, | shall make any arrangement you 
think will be most agreeable to him.’ This is 
the only conversation that ever passed on the 
subject of the cabin; and [ am the more parti- 
cular in stating it, as Buonaparte has been 
described, in some of the public journals, as 
having taken possession of it in a most brutal! 
way, saying, ‘Tout ou rien pour moi'—all or 
nothing for me. I here, therefore, once for all, 
beg tu state most distinctly, that, from the 


| time of his coming on board my ship, to the 


period of his quitting her, his conduct was in- 
variably that of a gentleman; and in no one in- 
stance do I recollect him to have made use ofa 
rude expression, or to have been guilty of any 
kind of ill-breeding.’”’ 

We will now present to the reader, in the 
words of the narrator himself, the account of 
the reception of Napoleon on board the Belle- 
rophon — 

* At break of day, on the 15th of July, 1515, 
l'Epervier French brig of war was discovered 
under sail, standing out towards the ship, with 
a flag of truce up; and at the same time the 
Superb, bearing Sir Henry Hotham's flag, 
was seen in the offing. - By half-past five the 
ebb-tide failed, the wind was blowing right in, 
and the brig, which was within a mile of us, 
made no farther progress; while the Superb 
was advancing with the wind and the tide in 
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her favour. Thus situated, and being most 
anxious to terminate the affair I had brought 
so near a conclusion, previous to the Admi- 
ral’s arrival, | sent off Mr. Mott, the First 
Lieutenant, in the barge, who returned soon 
after six o'clock, bringing Napoleon with him. 

On coming on board the Béllovephen, he was 
received without any of the honours generally 
paid to persons of high rank; the guard was 
drawn out on the break of the poop, but did 
not present arms. His Majesty's Government 
had merely given directions, in the event of 
his being captured, for his being removed into 
any one of his Majesty's ships that might fall 
in with him, but no instractions had been given 
as to the light in which he was to be viewed. 
As it is not customary, however, on board a 
British ship of war, to pay any such honours 
before the colours are hoisted at eight o'clock 
in the morning, or after sunset, | made the early 
hour an excuse for withholding them upon this 
occasion. 

Buonaparte’s dress was an olive-coloured | 
great-coat over a green uniform, with scarlet 
cape and cuffs, green lapels turned back, and | 
edged with scarlet, skirts hooked back with 
bugle horns embroidered in gold, plain sugar- 


told him it was customary to clean the lower 
decks immediately after breakfast, that they 
were then so employed, and, if he would defer 
visiting the ship until they had finished, he 
would see her to more advantage. 

At this time I proposed to him to allow me 
to address him in English, as I had heard he 
understood that language, and I had consider- 
able difficulty in expressing myself in French. 
He replied in French, “ The thing is impossi- 
ble; I hardly understand a word of your lan- 
guage: and from the observations I had an 
opportunity of making afterwards, | am satisfied 
he made a correct statement, as, on looking 
into books or newspapers, he frequently asked 
the meaning of the most common word. He 
spoke his own language with a rapidity that at 
first made it difficult to follow him; and it was 
several days before I got so far accustomed to 
his manner of speaking,as t&comprehend his 
meaning immediately.” 

No sooner on board, than Napoleon displays 
that activity of disposition and aoe ae na- 


| ture which must have so strongly characterized 


him at one period of life. He minutely examines 
all parts of the ship,—at once discovers wherein 
its construction and management differ from 





loaf buttons and gold epaulettes, being the uni- 
form of the Chasseur 4 Cheval of the Imperial | 
Guard. He wore the star, or grand cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and the small cross of | 
that order, the lron Crown and the Union, ap- | 
pended to the button-hole of his left lapel. He | 
had on a sinall cocked hat, with a tri-coloured 
cockade, plain gold-hilted sword, military boots, 
and white waistcoat and breeches. The follow- 
ing day he appeared in shoes, with gold buc- | 
kles and silk stockings—the dress he always | 
wore afterwards while with me 

On leaving the Epervier, he was cheered by | 
her ship's company as long as the boat was 
within hearing; and Mr. Mott informed me 
that most of the officers and men had tears in 
their eyes. 

General Bertrand came first up the ship's 
side, and said to me, “ The Emperor is in the 
boat.” He then ascended, and, when he came 
on the quarter deck, pulled off his hat, and, ad- 
dressing me in a firm tone of voice, said, “ 
am come to throw myself on the protection of 
your Prince and laws.’ When I showed him 
into the cabin, he looked round and said, “* Une 
belle chambre,” (this is a handsome cabin.) | 
answered, “ Such as it is, Sir, it isat your ser- 
vice while you remain on board the ship I com- 
mand.’ He then looked at a portrait that was 
hanging up, and said, “ Qui est cette jeune 
personne 7", (Who is that young lady?) “ My 
wife,” I replied. “ Ah! elle est trés jeune et 
trés jolie,” (Ah! she is both young and pretty.) 
He then asked what country-woman she was, | 
begged to know if I had any children, and put 
anumber of questions respecting my country, 
and the service I had seen. 

He next requested I would send for the offi- 
cers, and introduce them to him: which was 
done according to their rank. He asked several 
questions of each, as to the place of their birth, 
the situation he held in the ship, the length of 
time he had served, and the actions he had been 


those of the French ships. Having discussed 
with Captain Maitland the subject of naval 
tactics, in which Napoleon displays much skill 
and judgment, he proceeds to state his opinion 
on the comparative merits of English and 
French seamen, and shows that the topies had 
previously employed his active and penetrating 
mind. 

Napoleon appears to have indulged the hope 
that he was to find an asylum in England, and 
very soon after coming on board, he endeavours 
to impress on Captain Maitland the belief that 
his (Napoleon's) understanding was, that Eng- 
land was to be his future home :— 

“‘ We had breakfast about nine o'clock, in the 
English style, consisting of tea, coffee, cold 
meat, &c. He did not eat much, or seem to 
relish it: and when, on inquiry, I found he was 
accustomed to have a hot meal in the morning, 
| immediately ordered my steward to allow his 
maitre d’hotel to give directions, that he might 


| invariably be served in the manner.he had been 


used to do; and after that we always lived in 
the French fashion, as far as I could effect that 
object. 

“ During breakfast he asked many questions 
about English customs, saying, ‘1 must now 
learn to conform myself to them, as I shall pro- 
bably pass the remainder of my life in Eng- 
land.’ ” 

A right and honourable feeling marks the 
whole tenor of Captain Maitland’s conduct to 
Napoleon while on board the Bellerophon :— 

* When dinner was announced, Buonaparte, 
viewing himself as a royal personage, which 
he continued to do while on board the Bellero- 
phon, and which, under the circumstances, | 
considered it would have been both ungracious 
and uncalled for in me to have disputed, led the 
way into the dining-room. He seated him- 
self in the centre at one side of the table, re 
questing Sir Henry Hotham to sit at his right 
hand, and Madame Bertrand on his left. or 





in. He then expressed a desire to go round the 
ship; but as the men had not done cleaning, | 
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that day I sat as usual at the head of the table, 
' but on the following dav, and every other 


2H 





whilst Buonaparte remained on board, I sat, by 
his request, at his right hand, and General 
Bertrand took the top. Two of the ward-room 
otticers dined daily at the table, by invitation 
from Buonaparte, conveyed through Count 
Bertrand.—He pence se great deal, and 
showed no depression of spirits ; among other 
things, he asked me where I was born? I told 
him in Scotland, “ Have you any property 
“ No, | am a younger bro- 


there?” said he 


ther, and they do not bestow much on people | 


of that description in Scotland.” ‘Is your elder 
brother a lord?’ * No, Lord Lauderdale is the 
head of our family.’ ‘ Ah! you are a relation of 
Lo.d Lauderdale’s! he is an acquaintance of 
mine; he was sent ambassador from your King 
tome, when Mr. Fox was prime minister; had 
Mr. Fox lived, it never would hare come to this, 
but his death put an end to all hopes of peace 
Milord Lauderdale est un bon garcon, adding, 
‘I think you resemble him a little, though he 


is dark, and you are fair.’ ” 
The latter part of this extract is singularly 
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' relating to Sir Sidney Smith 


| Syria, he turned to me and said, ‘ Did Sir Sid- 


j 


curious, and exhibits Napoleon in a new cha- | 


racter. Most of our readers will, we are of 
opinion, be disposed to think with us, that in the 
prophetic allusion quoted in italics, the Empe- 
ror s usual sagacity and skill had gone from him 
It will be very apparent to every one, who 


knows any thing of the history of the period, 
that though the distinguished statesman, whose | 


name he mentions, had been spared to his coun- 
try, it must have been impossible for him to 
have recommended any peace which Napoleon, 
while Emperor of France, would have agreed 
to; his whole system of continental policy be- 
ing diametrically opposed to the views and in- 
terests of this country. 

Napoleon's tact, in adapting himself to every 
diversity of situation in which he might be plac- 
ed,—his skill in buying golden opinions by the 

udicious but hardly-perceptible unction he laid 

to the mind of every one who approached him, 
winning them to his favour,—are finely illus- 
trated by his conduct on board the Bellerophon 
That power, the characteristic of superior 
minds, which enables them to bend and subdue 
all inferior natures to their own ends, was never 
more strikingly exhibited than by Napoleon. — 
Hear what Captain Maitland says,— 

* To such an extent did he possess the power 
of pleasing, that there are few people who could 
have sat at the same table with him for nearly 
a month, as | did, without feeling a sensation 
of pity, allied perhaps to regret, that a man 
possessed of so many fascinating qualities, and 
who had held so high a station in life, should be 
reduced to the situation in which | saw him 

The following extract will still further illus- 


trate the character of the very singular man | 


Captain Maitland had under his charge :— 


** During the time we were heaving the an- | 


chor up, and setting the sails, Buonaparte re- 


mained on the break of the poop, and was very | 


inquisitive about what was going on. He ob- 
served, ‘ Your method of performing this ma- 
neuvre is quite different from the French,’ and 
added, ‘ what I admire most in your ship, is the 
extreme silence and orderly conduct of your 
men: on board a French ship, every one calls 
and gives orders, and they subble like so many 











he made the same remark, saying, ‘ There has 
been less noise in this ship, where there are six 
hundred men, during the whole time I have 
been in her, than there was on board the Eper 
vier, with only one hundred, in the passage 
from the Isle d'Aix to Basque Roads.’ He re 
mained upon deck all the time the ship was 
beating out of the Pertuis d'Antioche. Having 
cleared the Chasseron shoal about 6 p. m., din 
ner was served. He conversed a great deal at 
table, and seemed in very good spirits, told se- 
veral anecdotes of himself; among others, on: 
Knowing that 
I had served under that officer on the coast ot 













ney Smith ever tell you the cause of his quar 
rel with me’ I answered he had not. ‘ Then, 
said he, ‘ I will. When the French army was 
before St. Jean d'Acre, he hada paper private 
ly distributed among the officers and soldiers 
tending to induce them to revolt and quit me 
on which I issued a proclamation, denouncing 
the English commanding officer as a madman 
and prohibiting all intercourse with him. Thi- 
nettled Sir Sidney so much, that he sent me o 
challenge to meet him in single combat, on the 
beach at Caiffa. My reply was, that when Mar! 
borough appeared for that purpose, [ should be 





































at his service, but [ had other duties to fulfi mn 
besides fighting a duel with an English com f. 
modore. He pursued the subject of Syria, and bo 
said, patting me (who was sitting next to him ‘t 
on the head, * If it had not been for you, Eng ke 
lish, | should have been Emperor of the East at 
| but wherever there is water to float a ship, we Is 
are sure to tind vou in our way.’ ” in 
We have a great many very lively and inte tail 
resting details of the conduct of Napoleon,— ! 
graphical representations of his manner,—all teu 
so minutely and faithfully recorded, as to fur the 
nish us with a pertect crarsemblance of the her is t 
of Marengo in the gloom of his glory. But a: whi 
great part of these have been often before th: Nay 
public, we make room only for the following it is 
* Sunday, 23d July, (1515,) we passed very it is 
near to Ushant; the day was fine, and Buona imit. 
parte remained upon deck great part of th part 
morning. He cast many a melancholy look «' ed 0} 
the coast of France, but made few observation more 
on it. He asked several questions about th: ment 
coast of England, whether it was safe to ap send 
proach, its distance, and the part we were likels ing f 
tomake. About eight in the evening the higi “J 
land of Dartmoor was discovered, when | went preps 
into the cabin and told him of it. I found hin he di 
in a flannel dressing-gown, nearly undressec ceivir 
and preparing to go to bed. He put on his gree" in str 
| coat, came out upon deck, and remained som sure. 
time looking at the land, asking its distance seen 
from Torbay, and the probable time of our arr deck 1 
val there sation 
At day-break of the 24th of July, we wen “A 
close off Dartmouth. Count Bertrand we! Buona 
| into the cabin, and informed Buonaparte of 1" same | 
who came upon deck about halt-past four, an me in 
remained on the poop until the ship anchorec compl: 
in Torbay. He talked with admiration of th ing ser 
boldness of the coast, saying, ‘ You have in tha 8 pert 
respect a great advantage over France, whic! om an i 
is surrounded by rocks and dangers.’ On open distance 
ing Torbay, he was much struck with the beau Munica 
that I } 


geese.’ Previous to his quitting the Bellerophon | ty of the scenery, and exclaimed, ‘ What 
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peautiful country! it very much resembles the 
bay of Porto Ferrajo, in Elba.’ 

* At dinner he conversed as usual, was inqui- 
sitive about the kinds of fish produced on the 
coast of England, and ate part of a turbot that 
wasat table with much relish. He then spoke of 
the character of the fishermen and boatmen on 
our coast, saying, * They are generally smug- 
glers as well as tishermen; at one time a great 
many of them were in my pay, for the purpose 
of obtaining intelligence, bringing money over 
to France, and assisting prisoners of war to es- 
cape. They even offered, for a large sun of 
money, to seize the person of Louis, and deliver 
him into my hands, but as they could not gua- 
rantee the preservation of his life, | would not 
give my consent to the measure.’ "’ 

Hitherto Napoleon's situation seems to have 
been one of comparative happiness and comfort; 
and it is but justice to Captain Maitland to 
state, that every thing was done by him, which 
circumstances would permit, to continue both 
to his distinguished captive. We cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of giving the following 
extract, which will show how humanely studi- 
mis the Captain was to second Napoleon's 
wishes :— 

* He (Napoleon) complained of the two fri- 
gates being placed as guard-ships over him, ‘as 
f, said he, ‘I were not perfectly secure on 
voard a British line-of-battle ship; and added, 
‘the guard-ship's boats have been firing mus- 
ketry all the evening, to keep the shore-boats 
at a distance ; it disturbs and distresses me, and 
I shall be obliged to you to prevent it, if it lies 
in your power.’ I immediately sent to the cap- 
tains of the frigates, to put a stop to the firing.” 

Napoleon, it would appear, maintained his 
temper with great equanunity, even amid all 
the disagremens of his situation. Whether this 
is to be attributed toa certain lethargy of mind, 
which some have alleged had possession of 


Napoleon, or to the firm manliness of his nature, | 


it is now impossible to determine. But certain 
itis, that his conduct in this respect was not 
imitated or followed by his attendants. In no 
part of his conduct, during the time he remain- 
ed on board the Bellerophon, is the equanimity 
more strongly pourtrayed than on the announce- 
ment of the determination of our government to 
send him to St. Helena. We have the follow- 
mg from Captain Maitland :-— 

* His mind had by this time been so much 
prepared by the newspapers for that event, that 
he did not show any very strong emotion at re- 
ceiving the intimation, though he complained, | 
in strong terms, of the injustice of such a mea- 
sure. As, however, the Admiral’s barge was | 
seen approaching, and I was obliged to go upon | 
deck to receive him, I had very little conver- | 
sation with him at that time. 

“ As soon as the Admiral had left the ship, 
Buonaparte sent for me, and showed me the 
same paper Lord Keith had communicated to 
me in the morning. When I had read it, he 
complained vehemently of his treatment in be- 
ing sent to St. Helena, saying, ‘ The idea of it 
is perfect horror to me. To be placed for life | 
on an island within the Tropics, at an immense | 
distance from any land, cut off from all com- 
munication with the world, and every thing’ 
that I hold dear in it—c’est pis que la cage de 


fer de Tamerlan—(it is worse than Tamerlane’s 
iron cage.) I would prefer being delivered up 
to the Bourbons. Among other insults,’ said 
he,—* but that is mere bagatelle, a very second- 
ary consideration,—they style me General’ 
they can have no right to call me General ; 
they may as well call me Archbishop, for | was 
head of the church as well as the army. If they 
do not acknowledge me as Emperor, they ought 
as First Consul; they have sent ambassadors 
to me as such, and your King, in his letters, 
styled me Brother. Had they confined me in 
the Tower of London, or one of the fortresses 
in England, (though not what I had hoped from 
the generosity of the English people,) I should 
not have so much cause of complaint, but to 
banish me to an island within the tropics! They 
might as well have signed my death-warrant at 
once, as it is unpossible a man of my habit of 
body can live long in such a climate.” He then 
expressed a desire to write another letter to the 
Prince Regent, and | carried it the same after- 
noon to Lord Keith, by whom it was immedi- 

















ately forwarded to London. 

“ | felt convinced that Buonaparte, after the 
notification he had received. would be too much 
depressed in spirits to make his appearance on 
deck this day, and sent a boat to some of my 
friends, who were waiting in hopes of seeing 
him, to say there was no chance of his coming 
out, as he was much distressed at the commu- 
nication which had been made to him. I was, 
therefore, a good deal surprised, on turning 
round, to find him standing at my elbow; and 
I can only account for his showing himself as 
usual, by supposing, either that he was not, in 
fact, so much annoyed as I had believed him to 
be, or that he was actuated by a desire of cre- 
ating a feeling of commiseration among the 
English people on his behalf. At dinner he con- 
versed as usual, and, indeed, it was quite asto- 
nishing with what elasticity his spirits regained 
their usual cheerfulness, after such trials and 
disappointments. He never, in my hearing, 
threatened to commit suicide, nor do J believe 
he did on any occasion: the only expression I 
ever heard him make use of, that could in any 
way be construed into such a threat, was, that 
he would not go to St. Helena, * Je n'trai pas a 
St. Héléne. ” ° 

How different was the conduct of his domes- 
tics! Numerous were the angry remonstrances, 
peevish declarations, and foolish threats, utter- 
ed by these people. In a conference with Lalle- 
mand, Montholon, and Gourgaud, the latter is 
represented to have said, “ You may depend 
upon it the Emperor never will go to St. He- 
lena; he will sooner put himself to death; he 
is a man of determined character, and what he 
says he will do.” “ Has he ever said he wil) 
put himself to death?” I asked. They answer- 


| ed, “ No; but he has said he will not go, which 


amounts to the same thing; and, were he to 
consent himself, here are three of us who are 
determined to prevent him.” We may add the 
remark, made by Lord Keith, to Captain Mait- 
land, on repeating to his lordship the conversa- 
tion we have just laid before our readers ; “ You 
may tell these gentlemen,” said his lordship, 
“who have threatened to be Buonaparte’s exe- 
cutioners, that the law of England awards death 
to murderers, and thatthe certain consequence 
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of such an act will be finishing their career on a 
gallows. ’ 

Amidst the rather serious details of this ro- 
mance of real life, we are relieved by an episode | 
ofan amusing kind. We allude to an attempt 
of some individual—an eccentric one, certainly, 
if he was moved by no political machmery from 
behind—to serve a subpana on oy tery The 
precautionary measures taken by Lord Keith 
and Captain Maitland, to elude the pursuit of 
this terrible person, whom they designate as a 
lawyer, and aaa te conceived, carried in his 
pocket the means of letting loose on mankind 
the Scourge of Europe, was often called, 
appear to us to be somewhat Indicrous The 
whole matter indeed, from beginning to end, is 
truly farcical. The great importance of the trust 
which was confided in the gallant officers cer- 
tainly justified more than ordinary precaution, 
and called for the strictest vigilance they could 
display ; but it was certainly too much to allow 
this terrible individual, in his cock-boat, to chase 
our cruisers. as he seems to have done This, 
however. he manages to do, and the Admiral 
and Captain Maitland are im turn chased by 
this dreadful man; and those who were never 
known to retreat while enemies’ fleets were 
in sight, fly before him. The admiral writes 
to Captain Maitland, ‘{ have been chased all 
day by a lawyer with a Habeas Corpus. He is 

landed at Causand, and m ty come off in a sail- 
ing boat during the night; of course I 


} 


as he 





Keep all 


sorts of boats off, as | will do the like in what 
ever ship I may be in.—Keirn The precau- 
tions of the sailors, as might have been expect- 


law 


ed, were triumphantly successful, and the 
his 


yer is forced to go off without obtaining 
purpose The real transaction is now known 
to have been this:—The defendant, in a prose- 
cution against him, at the instance of a naval 
officer, 
on the West-India when a French 
squadron was in those seas, = tending it would 
aid his defence to show that the French ships 
were at that time im an unserviceable condi- 
tion, meant to do so by the evidence of Napo- 
leon. He ] ! subpeena 


station, 


accordingly obtained a 
for him (Napoleon to attend a i witness on 


King’s Bench, 


the trial in the Court of and 
endeavoured himself. and not by a lawye! 
to get on board the Bellerophon to deliver it 


We shall now present to the reader an ex- 
tract, from which he will be enabled to gather 
the true character of the crafty Las C; 
This person seems to have been the most de 
signing among the followers of the fallen Em- 
peror. The wish, too, of Napoleon to impress 
on Captain Maitland’s mind the magnaninity 
of the part he (Napoleon) had pertormed in 
surrendering himself, comes out in the course 
of the passage. It is quite possible Napoleon 
may have reasoned himself into a belief that he 
might have made a diversion in his favour by 
appearing on shore, and hence talked of the 
magnanimity of his surrender. But the pro 
bability is against him; for his circumstances 
were of too desperate a character, as we have 
already stated, to adiit of his longer lingering 


ises 


within reach of his enemies on the coast of 


France. The following is the passage :— 
“On the morning of the tith of August, (says 
Captain M.) when walking the deck with 


for a libel censuring his conduct while | 


Monsieur Las Cases, he for the first time men 

tioned that he understood me to have assured 
him that the Emperor would be well received 
in England, and allowed to reside there. I re- 
‘I cannot conceive how you could so far 
misunderstand me, as | constantly, in my com- 
stated that [could make 


plied 


munications with you, 


no promises whatever; that I thought my or 
ders would bear me out in receiving him on 
board, and conveying him te England; but 
even in d yr that, | acted very muc h upon 
my own responsibilit You questioned me 


frequent); and as | 


I could 


as to my private 
gnorant 


opinion, 


was quite i upon the subject, 


only say, | had no reason to believe he would 
be ill received It did not, however, require 
my assistance to raise the hopes of those about 
Buonapurte, respecting the manner in which 
he was t 1b received in England, as one of his 
followers, on the passage home, asked me if | 
thought the Prince Regent would confer the 


Order of the Garter upon him. If there was 
any misund«rstanding, (which | cannot allow 
been the case,) Monsieur Las Cases 
If to blame. When he came on board 
for the purpose of treating, 
English lan- 
I had considerable difficulty 
French, could only be 
throwing me off 
my guard, that he might take the advantage ot 
ssions that fell jon me, or the offi 
had always present at our meetings 
Even after he was on board with Buonaparte 
though he acknowledged he could read Eng 
sh, and always translated the newspapers for 
his master, he affected not to be able to speak 
t. What his actual knowledge of the languags 
vas, the following extract of a letter, from a 
mine on board the Northumberland, 
August the 22d, 1815, will show 
— 1 do not know whether Las Cases ever let 
you know he could speak English; but this 
you, that he speaks it very near 
Madame Bertrand, and can hold 
or maintain an argument in it, 
with as much fluency as she can 
This forenoon I had a long conversation 
with Buonaparte. He complained bitterly of 
the conduct of the British Government, and 
entered, at considerable length, into the state 
affairs, when he determined upon the 
measure of repairing on board the Bellerophon 
‘ There still, said he, ‘ was a large party in the 
south, that wished me to put myself at ite 
head; the army behind the Loire was also de- 
sirous of my return. At ten o'clock of the 
night before I embarked, a deputation from the 
garrison of Rochelle waited upon me, with an 
offer to conduct me to the army ; in addition to 
which, the troops that were in Rochefort, 
Bourdeaux, and Isle d’Aix, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, were at my disposal! 
But | saw there was no prospect of ultimate 
success, though I might have occasioned 4 
great deal of trouble and bloodshed, which | 
did not cheose should take place on my ac 
count individually: while the empire was at 
stake, it was another matter.’ 
‘In the afternoon, Mr. O'Meara, the sur 


to have 
has himse 
of the Bellerophon, 
oncealed his knowledge of the 
, which, as 
In expressing myself in 
intended for the purpose « d 
iy expre 


cers | 


friend of 


dated at sea, 


| can assure 
as We l as 


a conversation 


ot his 


*veon, 


informed me that General Savary had 
made a proposal to him to accompany Buona 
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parte te St. Helena as his medical attendant ; 
\onsieur Maingaut, his surgeon, being a young 


nan with whom he was little acquainted, and | 


had suffered so much from sea-sickness in the 
passage from Rochefort, that he felt averse to 
undertaking another sea voyage. He consult- 
ed ufe as to the propriety of accepting the offer. 


| told him it must depend very much upon his | 


ywn feelings; but if he had no dislike to it, he 
had better accept the proposal, on condition 
hat our Government consented and agreed to 
pay his salary; but in that case, an official 
ommunication must pass, through me, to the 
Admiral on the subject. This was the first in- 


timation I received of Buonaparte having made | 
iny arrangement towards complying with the | 


notification he had received from our Govern- 
sent 

We must now bring our extracts to a close, 
ind pass on to the conclusion of the volume 
Our extracts, we fear, may have appeared too 
jumerous and lengthy, but the deep historical 
aterest of the volume, and the air of heroic 
romance thrown over the whole book, where so 


many persons known to every reader are intro- | 


duced, have led us on, and must plead our apo- 
logy. The following passages contain much 
that will interest all our readers. The story is 
told with pathos and effect :— 

* fle walked out of the cabin with a steady, 
firm step; came up to me, and taking off his 
hat, said, ‘Captain Maitland, [ take this last 
pportunity of once more retarning you my 
thanks for the manner in which you have 
treated ime while on board the Bellerophon; 
and also to request you will convey them to 
the officers and ship's company you command 
rhen turning to the officers, who were stand- 


ing by me, he added, * Gentlemen, I have re- 


quested your captain to express my gratitude 
jo you for your attention to me, and to those 
who have followed my fortunes He 
went forward to the gangway, and betore he 
went down the ship's side, bowed two or three 
times to the ship's company, who were collect- 
ed in the waist and on the forecastle. He was 
tollowed by the ladies and the French officers, 
ind lastly by Lord Keith. After the boat had 
shoved off, and got the distance of about thirty 
yards from the ship, he stood up, pulled his hat 
off, and bowed, first to the officers, and then to 
the men; and iunmediately sat down, and en- 
tered into conversation with Lord Keith, with 
as much apparent composure as if he had been 
uly going from one ship to the other, to pay a 
visit.” 

The following description of Napoleon's per- 
son and appearance is very graphic. It brings 
the fallen hero before us -— 

“ Napoleon Buonaparte, when he came on 


board the Bellerophon, on the 15th of July, | 


1X15, wanted exactly one month of completing 
lus forty-sixth year, being born on the 15th of 
August 1769 
strong, well-built man, about five feet seven 
inches high ; his limbs particularly well foriaed, 
with a fine ancle and very small foot. of which 
he seemed rather vain, as he always wore, 
while on board the ship, silk stockings and 
shoes. His hands were also very small, and 


had the plumpness of a woman's, rather than 
the robustness of a man’s. 


His eyes light 
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then | 


He was then a remarkably | 


grey, teeth good, and when he smiled, the ex- 
pression of his countenance was highly pleas- 
ing; when under the influence of disappoint- 
| ment, however, it assumed a dark, gloomy cast. 
| His hair was of a very dark brown, nearly ap- 
| proaching to black, and though a little thin on 
the top and front, had not a grey hair amongst 
it. His complexion was a very uncommon one, 
| being of a light sallow colour, differing from 
| almost any other I ever met with. From his 
| having become corpulent, he had lost much of 
| his personal activity, and, if we are to give 
| credit to those who attended him, a very con- 
| siderable portion of his mental energy was also 
gone. It is certain his habits were very lethar- 
gic while he was on board the Bellerophon; 
| for though he went to bed between eight and 
; nine o'clock in the evening, and did not rise 
| till about the same hour im the morning, he 
frequently fell asleep on the sofa in the eabin 
in the course of the day. His general appear 
ance was that of a man rather older than he 
then was. His manners were extremely pleas 
ing and affable; he joined in every conversa 
tion, related numerous anecdotes, and endea- 
voured, in every way, to promote good hu- 
mour. He even admitted his attendants to 
great familiarity; and | saw one or two in- 
stances of their contradicting him in the most 
direct terms, though they generally treated 
hin with much respect. He possessed to a 
wonderful degree a facility in making a favour- 
able impression upon those with whom he en- 
tered into conversation. This appeared to me 
to be accomplished by turning the subject to 
matters he supposed the person he was address- 
ing was well acquainted with, and on which he 
could show himself to advantage. This had 
the effect of putting him in good humour with 
himself, after which it was not a very difficult 
matter to transfer a part of that feeling to the 
person who had occasioned it. Lord Keith 
| appears to have formed a very high opinion of 
the fascination of his conversation, and ex 
pressed it very emphatically to me after he 
had seen him. Speaking of his wish for an in 
terview with the Prince Regent, ‘ D—n the 
| fellow, he said, ‘if he had obtained an inter 
| view with His Royal Highness, in half an hour 
they would have been the best friends in Eng 
land. He appeared to have great command ot 
temper; for though no man could have had 
greater trials than fell to his lot during the 
time he remained on board the Bellerophon, he 
never, in my presence, or as fur as I know, al 
lowed a fretful, captious expression to escape 
him: even the day he received the notification 
from Sir Henry Bunbury, that it was deter 
| mined to send him to St. Helena, he chatted 
| and conversed with the same cheerfulness as 
usual. It has been asserted that he was acting 
a part all the time he was on board the ship, 
but still, even allowing that to be the case, no 
thing but great command of temper could have 
enabled him to have sustained such a part for 
so many days in his situation 
* During the time that Buonaparte was on 
board the Bellerophon, we always lived ex- 
wressly for his accommodation—entirely in the 
Peon manner ; that is to say, a het meal was 
served at ten o'clock in the morning, and ano- 
| ther at six in the evening; and so nearly did 


they resemble eacl: other in all respects, that a 
stranger might have found difficulty, in coming 
into the cabin, to distinguish breakfast from 
dinner. His maitre d’hétel took the joints off 
the table, cut them up in portions, and then 
handed them round Desnapete eat a great 
deal, and generally of strong solid food. In 
drinking he was extremely abstemious, con- 
fining hunself almost entirely to claret, and sel- 
dom taking more than half-a-pint at a meal. 
immediately after dinner, strong coffee was 
handed round, and then some cordial; after 
which he rose from table, the whole meal sel- 
dom lasting more than twenty or twenty-five 
minutes; and | was told, that during the time 
he was at the head of the French Government, 
he never allowed more than fifteen minutes for 
that purpose.” 

The attachinent of Napoleon to his wife, and 
his affection for his child, were very strong: 
Capt. Maitland says :— 

“One morning he began to talk of his wife 
and child, and desired Marchand to bring two 
or three miniature pictures to sh~w me: he 
spoke of them with much feeling and affection. 
‘I feel, said he, ‘the conduct of the allied Sove- 
reigns to be more cruel and unjustifiable to- 
wards me in that respect than in any other. 
Why should they deprive me of the comforts 
of domestic society, and take from me what 
must be the dearest objects of affection to every 
man—my child, and the mother of that child :’ 
On his expressing himself as above, I looked | 
him steadily in the face, to observe whether he 
showed any emotion; the tears were standing 
in his eyes, and the whole of his countenance 
appeared evidently under the influence of a 
strong feeling of grief. 

One more extract, and we have done,—the 
matter is interesting, and as it is short, we offer 








it to our readers :— 

“1 never heard Buonaparte speak of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, or give an opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington; but I asked General Bertrand 
what Napoleon thought of him. ‘ Why,’ re- 
plied he, * T will give you bis opinion nearly in 
the words he delivered to me. The Duke of 
Wellington, in the management of an army, ts 
fully equal to myself, with the advantage of 
possessing more prudence.’ 

Our readers, we are sure, will be disposed 
to think with us, that this is a volume of no or- 
dinary interest. It furnishes a most faithful 
historical representation of one of the most as- 
tonishing events the page of history unfolds 
The thoughts and feelings of him who had oc- 
cupied the most conspicuous point in his age’s 
chronicles, when placed in circumstances of 
the most adverse fortune, are faithfully laid 
open. A moral chart, of a mind of most ex- 
traordinary conformation, is furnished, where 
we may contemplate its workings in a situation 
so laid open by evidence of every sort, that no 
veil can be thrown over to disguise or conceal 
any of its motives. It is, in short, a work 
which must be taken out of the common rou- 
tine of modern publications, and must be view- 
ed as a memorial to future ages of the very 
striking and singular historical events it re- 
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From the New Monthly Magazine 


THE VAUDOIS VALLEYS 


Yes! thou hast met the sun’s last smile 
From the haunted hills of Rome ; 

By many a bright Egean isle 
Thou hast seen the billows foam: 

From the silence of the Pyramid 
Thou hast watch'd the solemn flow 

Of the Nile, that with his mantle hid 
The ancient realm below: 

Thy heart hath burn’d as shepherds sang 
Some wild and warlike strain, 

Where the Moorish horn once proudly rany 
Through the pealing hills of Spain: 

And o'er the lonely Grecian streams 
Thou hast heard the laurels moan, 

With a sound yet murmuring in thy dreams 
Of the glory that is gone. 

But go thou to the hamlet-vales 
Of the Alpine mountains old, 

If thou wouldst hear immortal tales, 
By the wind’s deep whispers told! 

Go, if thou lov'st the soil to tread 
Where man hath bravely striven, 

And life like incense hath been shed, 
An offering unto heaven! 

For o'er the snows and round the pines 
Hath swept a noble flood, 

The nurture of the peasant’s vines 
Hath been the martyr’s blood 

A spirit, stronger than the sword, 
And loftier than Despair, 


| Through all th’ heroic region pour'‘d, 


Breathes in the generous air. 
A memory clings to every steep 
Of long-enduring Faith, 
And the sounding streams glad record keep 
Of courage unto death! 
Ask of the peasant where his sires 
For Truth and Freedom bled, 
Ask, where were lit the torturing fires 
Where lay the holy dead? 
And he will tell thee a// around, 
On fount, and turf, and stone, 
Far as the chamois’ foot can bound, 
Their ashes have been sown. 
Go, when the sabbath-bell is heard 
Up through the wilds to float, 
When the dark old woods and caves are stirrd 
To gladness by the note ; 
When forth, along their thousand rills, 
The mountain people come, 
Join thou their worship on those hills 
Of glorious martyrdom !* 
And while the song of praise ascends, 
And while the torrent’s voice 
Like the swell of many an organ blends, 
Then let thy soul rejoice! 
Rejoice, that human hearts, through scorn, 
hrough grief, through death, made strong, 
Before the rocks and heavens have borne 
Witness of God so long. F.H 





* See the description of a Sabbath upon 
the Vaudois mountains, in Gilly's Researches 
in Piedmont. 
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The Theatre. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


THE THEATRE—ITS LITERATURE, 
AND GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 


Tur theatre, its management, and the con- 
tribution of materiel for its support, did form 
a part of the literary business of the country. 
This was the case, in some degree, even so 
lately as thirty years ago; but it is scarcely so 
any longer. The aggregate quantity of thea- 
trical entertainment exhibited in London has 
been doubled within the last twenty years. 
Several new theatres have been opened, and 
the cost of working all has greatly increased 
within that time. The new dramas produced 
have been (as regards number) three to one 
beyond what they were. The gains of public 
performers have risen to a height, perfectly 
unprecedented—and perhaps rather absurd. 
The general trade, in fact, of stage exhibition, 
is carried on at an outlay fully double that 
which was allotted to it twenty years ago; 
und yet dramatic literature was never perhaps 
at so low an ebb as it is at present ;—the con- 
dition of the London stage (as regards its dis- 
play of actors) has not been often so weak; 
and “theatrical property,’"—that is to say, the 
business of upholding and carrying dramatic 
entertainments—scarcely ever so unproduc- 
tive 

As there can be no effect in these days, for 
which we cannot at once trace out a cause, 
tive hundred speculators within the last five 
years have accounted for this state of things 
upon the stage; and all have accounted for it 
(with equal ingenuity) in different ways. One 
set of gentlemen say that it is “the late din- 
ner hours” which prevent people, in the upper 
ranks, from coming to the theatre so early as 
seven o'clock. Another set blame the increased 


pride of the higher classes, that—dinner or no | 





dinner—will not let them come to a place of | 


public entertainment at all. 
some who are not saints—wish to have the 
police of the lobbies improved—and truly that 


The saints—and | 


desire does not seem altogether unreasonable ; | 


disappointed poets lay the whole blame at the 
door of “the Managers,” who will, contuma- 
ciously, ruin themselves by producing only 
the worst pieces—i. ¢. other pieces than those 
of the complainants. Many contend that it is 
a “Genius” we wait for—some literary star 
who shall arise in the dramatic hemisphere, 


and, at one touch of his pen, make play-going | 


wain popular. And the people older than 
forty, who cannot see and hear quite so well 
is they did twenty years ago, say, that all 
writing, or acting, must be useless, with the 
present unreasonable dimension of our theatres. 

Now the “ Managers,” truth to say, have 
sharp work enough to carry on the war. They 
have to keep up the attraction of their theatres 
—which is a good deal; and to keep up their 
character—which is a good deal more. 
must please the reche rché people—if they can; 
or else, though these pay very little to the 
house, they raise a cry, which the fools fall 
into 


They | 
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from among all these varieties of character, 
they have to derive their emolument—all are 
to be considered and satisfied; brought toge- 
ther, and without mutual offence, under one 
roof; prevailed upon to form part of the same 
company, and to be amused with the same en- 
tertainment. 

And if there were not a natural tendency in 
things to adapt themselves to circumstances, 
difficult as this task must be, it would hardly 
be so well accomplished as it is at present. 
The people in the boxes sit and tolerate stale 
jokes, because they are guessed to be not yet 
familiar in the gallery. The people in the 
galleries listen, without cracking nuts, to poe- 
tical soliloquies, and long scientific pieces of 
music, which they neither care for nor under- 
stand, out of telhetnen to those in the boxes 
And broad humour in comedy ; real pathos, or 
passion, in tragedy; simple melody in opera; 
and scenery and neck-breaking in ballet or 
pantomime, are delights common to both par- 
ties. 

Our dramatic writing, however, as it exists 
at the present day—putting aside the question, 
what power there may or may not be for bet- 
ter—is of a very low order. With all the cer- 
tain puff, and ready introduction to publicity, 
which writing for the stage affords, we have 
not one man among our systematic play-writers, 
who stands much higher than as an impounder 
of chance coffee-house jokes, or a translator 
of French vaudevilles, and two act comedies 
Colman, who did possess strong faculty, can 
write no longer. He admits it; and it would 
not be a jot the less apparent if he did not 
Kenney, who had a touch of something com- 
ing very near to genius once, is worn out: his 
Raising the Wind will be a lasting farce; and 
his comedy of The World had soul in it; ‘but 
power has departed from him. Of the exist 
ents—regulars—Poole is perhaps the best; 
there was a good approach to conception in 
his character of Paul Pry—if he did not stea! 
it. At all events, he is not quite so good as She- 
ridan, but he wrote a clever quiz rather about 
Leigh Hunt—there is hardly any body else 
whom one can think of without horror 

Now this dearth of wit in our daily dramatic 
productions, may be looked at quite apart from 
the question of sufficient or insufficient existing 
talent: and, looked at as a fact by itself, there 
is nothing about it very surprising. The fa- 
culty of writing dramas—apart from any genius 
which may be concerned in it—is an art—a 
““mystery’—to be learned. That it is an art 
—a trade of itself—is obvious; there are forms 
to be observed in it, without a knowledge of 
which, the strongest abilities would fail. And, 
moreover, that it is a trade which may (or 
must) be acquired, is quite undeniable, be 
cause men constantly begin clumsily in it, and 
are found to improve: that is not the case with 
reference to works of the imagination in ge 
neral; the earlier books of a novelist, or ro 


| mance-writer, are commonly found to be his 


| best. 
And they must please the fools—who | 


pay all—or else they shut up to a certainty. | 


The low in condition, and the high ; the igno- 


tant, and the cultivated; the grave, and the | 


the thick-skulled, and the witty; 


ebullient 


That this trade then—the construction 
of plays—is not very difficult, one would say 
on the one hand, judging from the miserable 
sort of people who contrive to execute it; and 
yet, that it is most difficult, when a play is 
constructed, to guess whether it will or wil! 
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not succeed, is perfectly certain; for we find 
every day, that actors, managers, or drama- 
tists themselves,—all the people most expe- 
rienced in such matters, have very little judg- 
ment about it | 
Managers use the best discretion they have 
—this may be assumed; no man but a refused 
dramatist will doubt it. Mr. A.’s farce may 
bring good wine, or good words, but it can 
never stand against Mr. B.'s farce, which brings 
good money: both may come in—elect two | 
members—but Mr. B. sits toa certainty. But 
yet, in spite of this entirely good intent. the con- 
clusions of managers are constantly negatived 
by events—and seems as constantly, more- 
ever, to have proceeded in direct opposition 
to the most ordinary perce pt'on and common 
sense ;—they refuse plavs, or produce them 
with ill-will and difficulty, which afterwards 
turn out to be highly successful, and even de- 
serve to be so; and they act other pieces, be- 
stowing large expense upon, and avowedly ex- 
pecting highly from them, which one would 
wonder how any people should fail to see must 
be damned past all redemption. Then, besides 
this uncertainty in the first stage—where the 
crowd is to decide eventually, there can never 
be much security for a correct conclusion 
Our damnation by first night's audience ts 
pretty nearly got over now, by the help of | 
packed houses and pertinacity; and perhaps 
it is as well that it should be so, except in ex- 
treme cases, and there the power still applies; 
but undeserved success is as offensive a possi- 
ble casualty to a man of talent in any pursuit as 
unmerited condemnation ; and plays—ten times 
more—a hundred times more than any other 
productions of literature—suececeed constantly 
vecidents and causes, with which their 
dramatic merits have nothing at all to do 
Personal or political allusion (or a belief of } 
the existence of either of these intents); a 
fancied curious representation (curious only | 
from the impudence of its imposture) of some- 
thing which the never saw—the | 
lucky air of a particular song; the painting | 
of a particular scene; the crt a| 








from 


audience 


dress, 
figure—nay, even the moral character of a 
particular performer; every one of these are 
circumstances which have made contemptible 
plays invaluable ; to the necessary disgust and 
perplexity of that writer, who, if he did any, 
would be content to do no other than respecta- 
ble ones 

The novel-writer can stand for himself. He 
acts alone, and can be tried by the work of his 
own hand for failure But the dra- 
matist is now, at best, no more than the mem- | 
ber of a partnership; consisting, besides him- 
self, of the musician, the mechanist, the scene- | 
painter, the tailor, and the actor. He is not 
* poet,” but, as the bill of the Italian opera for- 
cibly expresses it, “ poet to the theatre.” Pi- 
zarro, Tom and Jerry, and Giorannt m Lon- 
don, brought as much money perhaps as The 
Rirals, The School for Scandal, and John Bull 
this is bad example, and worse encouragement 

Then if all this—as far as regards conve- 
nience, and reasonable guarantee of suecess— 
is not very inviting to the person who ques- 
tions whether or not he shall commence drama- 
tic author, that which has to follow, in the way 


or success 
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of profit, will do very little indeed to redeem it 
As pasteboard plays are easily manufacture 
(and do not last very long) there are of cours: 
a vast number of them produced. The effec: 


of this is, that the people who do see a few plays 


still, have long since given up reading them 
the copyrigit of a comedy, prospering on thi 


| third night, is scarcely worth, in the mar 


ket, thirty pounds. Those who doubt this, le 
them not trust to any of the sales for “tw 
hundred pounds,” and so forth, made by au 
thors who live up two pair of stairs, and s 
forth; but let them take a play, a farce, likely 
to do well, on the third night, to a (solvent 
bookseller, and ask him what he will giv: 
for it 

And it will not do to imagine that pecuniar, 
advantage will be overlooked in the prese: 
day, even where more fame is to be gotten | 
forgetting it than writing for the theatre | 
likely to produce. It is unpleasant to be per 
sonal ; 
great satisfaction to decent persons in having 
to deal with the whims and jealousies of over 
paid actors and actresses; or honour in “ suc 


ceeding” by the side of the authors of Harlequin 
Searenger, and The Eel Basket Emptied. 1i 


there were no other channel open to publicity 
men might wave the consideration of the m 
ney: but there are fifty paths open, in whic! 
the credit of suecess is greater than it can be 
in the theatre; the success itself more certain 
the choice of means less limited, and the gai: 
ten times superior; and to these necessaril) 
therefore, or some one or other of them, the 
great preponderance of genius will resort 
That the secret of our weakness in dramati: 
literature does lie mainly here—in the indif 
ference of men of talent to the pursuit, rathe 
than in their incapacity—seems so clear, that 
to offer any argument upon it would be super 
fluous. Because it is a little too much to sup 
pose that the very weakest of the literary per 
ple about town (and which is there, among the 
farce writers of the present day, who ever pri 
duced any thing besides his farces—or, at least 
any thing that was readable ?)—that these scis 
sors and wafer people—for they are literally n 


more—should be the only capable dramatists 


in existence! When we talk of “ incapacity 


for dramatic writing in the present day, it 


should be recollected, that scarcely any ma 
of reputation who has tried the stage has faile 
to succeed; however, not contented with the 
extent, or results of his success, he may haw 
abandoned it afterwards. Fazio produced con 


siderable sums of money (to the theatres) ; but 


Milman did not write for the theatre again 


Maturin’s Bertram, as an acting tragedy, wa: 


uncommonly successful; but Maturin got mor 
money by writing novels, than by writing plays 
Coleridge's tragedy, again, was fortunate ; bu 
Coleridge was not tempted to become a con 
firmed dramatic writer 
about Scott, and Byron, it is too felicitous 


| Byron never wrote a tragedy, the subject o! 


which did not put it eut of all question as t 


representation on the stage; and this, too 
when his “ Corsair” style—if he would hav 


used it in romance—would have beaten @ 


the world. And Scott—sheets only cut ow’ 


| of his books, and stuck by brainless idic' 





but where trash will do, there is no 


And, for the gabbie 
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upon prompters’ “ plots,’ make dramas which 
nil theatres for whole seasons together, and 
even continue to attract after their novelty is 


over; and yet the very paste-pot villains who 


perform this barbarous work, will call them- | 
here to construct the law which should be 


elves authors—talk of the possession of a“ par- 
nieular faculty,” and tell you that “Scott,” or 

Byron,” “ could not write a play!” 

The fact is, that novel-writing, romances, mne- 
moirs, history, almost every description of lite- 
ury labour is better paid, looking to the un- 
ertainty which always must attend it, than 
writing for the theatre. And the first step to- 
vards giving a chance of inprovement to the 
tate of dramatic composition must be to place 
t, in point of advantage, upon a level with 
omposition generally of every other charac- 
er. A play, to be popular, and of sterling 
value at the same time, must be, in the pre- 
sent day, a work of great labour and conside- 
ration. The same quantity of exertion, ap- 
plied in almost any other shape, would pro- 
duce, to appearance, three or four times the 
same quantity of result. The profit of such a 
play, to compete with the prices gained in 
other branches of literary employment, should 
be at least a thousand, or twelve hundred 
pounds: or at least there should be the chanee, 
by considerable success, of obtaining such a 
sum. The profit, as the trade now stands, 
would be perhaps some four or five hundred 


Now, precisely how this larger amount of 


profit should be given, we dont stay to consi- 
der; but one move towards conveying it seems 
obvious in an instant—there is no earthly rea- 
son why the writers who sell plays to the 
London theatres, should supply all England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with new matter, year 
after year, gratuitously. Bath, and Liverpool, 
und Dublin, and Edinburgh, and Manchester, 
and Glasgow, if they want new plays, should 
have them as they have new actors—that is, 
they should pay for the use of them 

The actor who acquires pepularity, and can 
draw large audiences, gets hired at fitty or a 
hundred guineas a night, in all the theatres 
over the United Kingdom. Miss O'Neil re- 
eived inore money for acting tive nights only 
n Birmingham, than Maturin received for the 
whole produce of his Bertram. But the au- 
thor'—a comedy equally suecesstul with The 
Honey-moon, would probably, in England, in 
Scotland, in Ireland, draw, during the first 
year of its performance, 
taking the average a great deal too low, be- 


cause it is understood that the Tom and Jerry | 
| tors (who don't live extravagantly) to have 


piece, at the Adelphi theatre. in London alone 


drew more than £10,000; but take the caleu- 
lation at £30,000, because tlurty is sufficient 


for the example ;—out of these “£30,000, the | 


author will have good luck if he secures £500! 
being about fourpence in the pound—and the 
odds are great it he receives so much—upon 
the gain of his own production ! 

Then this is not sufficient to induce people, 
who have much other prospect, to go te work 
for the drama. And. the man who produces a 
hook has his right proteeted—no one may print 
or publish thet book (printing being the form 
a which his profit accrues, and by which he 


might be robbed of it) except himself: the | 
on (while others were starving) ; so the Hay 


same protection ought clearly to be afforded, 


Vor. IX.—No. 51. 


} riving an advantage from it 


£30,000 ;—this is | 


} rupt sixteen times over ; 
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| for a given time, to the man who produces a 
| dramatic entertainment—all representation of 


that entertainment (during a specified period) 
ought to be restrained, unless by license of 
himself, or of his assignee. It is not necessary 


passed for such a purpose; but it may be ob- 


| served, that the French plan, of apportioning 


a certain per-centage out of all theatrical re 


| ceipt for the benefit of the author, does not 
| seem to be the best that might be adopted. In 


some instances, it would become a temptation 
to traud; and it would always produce such an 
exposure of the state of a “ manager's” trade as 


| theatrical speculators are particularly jealous 


of. A far sunpler arrangement would seem to 
he, that the author of a play should have the 
power (upon his own terms) of granting licenses 
for its performance ; and, whether this right re 
mained in himself, or formed part of his bar 


| gain with the bookseller or the London ma- 


nager, would be of no consequence; where it 
had a value, he would have the means of de- 
No doubt, in the 
first instance, squabbles would arise, and pira 
cies and imitations would be attempted; but 
all this would be dealt with, just as it 1s in 
literary property of every other description 
The proprietor of the right would have his re- 
medy at law, and people would soon find that 
it was cheaper to pay him a reasonable price 
for it, than to attempt imposition. After 
all, it would be the public which would pay 
the difference; for theatrical managers, in 


town or country, already make very little 
money; but, in less than twelve months, the 


scheme would work well, and smoothly; nor 
would it be necessary, in England, to gua- 
rantee this privilege as to representation for 
more than three years. Certainly, the exclu- 
sive right during such a period as three years 
(without going to the extent of the French 
law) would increase the profit of a successful 
dramatic author very largely; the poet would 
not then stand entirely below every other ar- 
tist concerned in furnishing the material of 
theatrical entertainment; and we might pro- 
bably have some man of real talent, making 
the experiment, whether he could not write 
for the stage. 

But still, with all the humbug, the trade of 
the impresario is not a profitable one. Take 
the amount of debt (unpaid) incurred by the 
several theatres in London within the last 
twenty years, and set it against the amount 
which we may suppose managers and proprie 


spent; and the general trade will be found 


| probably to have been carried on at a loss 


From the rebuilding of Drury-Lane Theatre, 
under Whitbread, to the beginning of Elliston’s 
lease, there was a loss of between £20,000 and 
£11,000. Part of this debt has since been re 
duced by Elliston's annual payments of rent , 
but Elliston now, in his turn, stops, in sia 
years, for £30,000. In the mean time three 
fourths of the minor theatres have been bank 
each establishment 

the whole assets of it—not paying a candle 
snuffing in the pound. Covent-Garden, with 
fresh capital brought in, has managed to rub 


2] 
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Market, and so the Lyceum (with the aid of 
Mathews’s entertainments, which have brought 
large sums of money and cost almost nothing) ; 
but it has been only living—only a moderate 
return upon capital— not making large profits, 
or retiring with great fortunes 

Now, part of this failure of profit arises, no 
doubt, from the interference of new theatres; 
but a good slice of it (probably the greater 
part) seems to be owing to the arrangements of 
the patent managers themselves, whose con- 
duct of their trade is certainly two centuries 
behind the spirit of the time, upon every prin- 
ciple of common reason or commercial policy 

It is hardly worth while to say any thing 
about the dimension of the patent theatres, 
though they aretoo large. Large theatres as- 
t several descriptions of entertainments, | 


which are now popular, and to which, in com- 
bination with others, there is no objection ; 


ta good distance 


they keep the galleries at 
from the lower boxes, which is extremely con- 
venient ; and, though the fourth row in the pit 
yetevery body, if 





1s the best seat in the house, | 
the house were smaller, could not get into it 
unless the floor 


and he who does ret into it 
would open and take compassion, or a hand be 
stretched forth from the ceiling for his relief 

the Lord have mercy upon bina when he wants 
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sance on the ground that it is unpossible to get 








rid of it; and the inconvenience of the accom 





to get out of it! 


But the policy, 
this extension in the size of the theatres 


unfortunately, which led to 
, ori 

ginated in the same mistake which pervad 

allthe rest of their arrangements—an anxicts 
to grasp at the gain of h ilf-a-crown additional 
to-day, although we lose a guinea or even ten 
guineas in consequence of it to-morrow And 
first, in order perhaps, that people who do 
come to the theatre may be known to come 
there purely for intellectual enjoyment, care 
is taken at Covent-Garden Theatre (and at 
Drury-Lane there is no company) that when 
they are there, they sha!l suffer every possible 


bodily inconvenience. In the pit, of which the 


‘ fourth row” is the best place in the house— 
it is only within these five years, at either 
theatre, that there have been backs to the 
benches. People sat like wretches inpaled, 


suffering under one infliction, to listen to a 
ther. Forthe boxes (at Covent-Garden), 
the arrangement of making them eiclt or nine 

and leaving no clear passage down 


Wea 


by 





seats deep, 
the centre, those who sit there might a 
sit in the gallery ; 
the front row, or quit it, after the curtain ts 
up, must climb over eight benches, and crush 
twenty or thirty people —not to speak of those 
who resist, and whom he has to fieht—in his 
progress. Then, after the “ half-price,” what 
with the getting an extra fifty shillings by 
cramming the upper gallery fuller than it will 
hold; and the statutable nuisance which might 
be kept within more reasonable bounds (al- 
though it cannot be got rid of altogether), in 
the boxes; from nine o'clock to the end of the 
evening, the whole house is disturbed every 
instant with quarrels and clapping of doors; 
besides that two-thirds of its extent exhibits 
one continued scene of every character of riot, 
intemperance, and indecency 

Now, the “half-price” is defended on ac- 
count of its custom; and the statutable nui- 


i 


and he who would come into | 


lings and 
that tive shillings did 
did not pay the five shillings 
prices, either of the two great theatres woul 

contain £500, they now hold something more 
than £700 
night would be a fortune in either theatre 
therefore, 
vance of pr ice Was perfec tly unnecessary 
the curiosity is that the speculators put on thi 
increase of price, 
of the quantity of admission that they would 
sell; knowing all the while that that mere d 

minutoon of sale would ruin them, let their 
rice be what it might; and that the appear 
ance of a /essenmnmy trade within either of their 
houses, would speedily put an end to the trade 
ol 


trical undertakers 
rently as far as the public is concerned—that a 
ineatre, in 
when two feet of clear space on either side oi 
one is worth at least a thousand pounds, can 
not exist unless the population in it are packed 
towether, closer than slaves 


Dass 


Theretore when they raised their prices, ma 


modation (wittily) on the ground that if peop! 
sat at their ease, they would go to sleep alto 
gether ; 
not quite a maintainable one, because persons 
at a theatre, should be kept awake by amuse 
ment and not by the torture 
sible precaution having thus been taken, as 
regards the matter of comfort, to make the 
theatre a place to which persons would choose 
to go as seldom as possible, the coup de gra 

in the way of enticement is given by the price 


which is a pleasant justification, but 


But, every poe 


At tive shillings the boxes, three the pit, 


and two shillings and one the galleries, any 
London theatre, if it had filled fairly, would 
have paid its highest charge twice over 
as people, it was found, did not come fast 
enough when the prices of boxes and pit wer 

five shillings and three shillings, the mana 
gers resolved to try whether they would come 
any faster when they had to pay seven sh 


Bat 


six-pence. It was no 
not pay, but that peopl 
At five-shilling 


three and 
hd 


Two hundred and fifty pounds : 


of success, the ad 


But 


for all purposes 


to the inevitable diminution 


t altogether 
For it is an understood fact among all thea 
a very absurd one appa 


the hottest evening of summer 


in the “ middle 
on board a contraband Guineaman 


) 


that they could not dire (at any 


navgers Knew ‘ 
price) with a diminution of their consumption 
They could not, like the Dutch merchants 


when they held the spice trade, sell a fourth 
of their produce at an unmense rate, and bur 


| or drown the rest; but would be compelled, i 


case the demand fell off, to gire away the 
commodity in whole packages with one han 


while they demanded the adranced and exor 
bitant price for it with the other. And thus 
therefore, to fill those same boxes out of whic 

the high price demanded already keeps moe! 
people, a course is adopted perfectly well cal 
culated, as regards the patronage o' respecta: 
bility, to keep out all people ; “ orders,” and 


| that kind of admission which is called “ free 


privilege,” are given away to such an exten! 
—and to such persons—tor they will be a 
cepted by no other persons—that, taken wit! 
reference to rank and character, two-thirds 0! 
the company which sits nightly in the boxes 0! 
the theatre is very much below the level o! 
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ihat which would be found in the two shilling 
gallery ! 


If we are to talk of “ selectness,”’ the state 
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ina short time, whenever by chance the tide of 
public taste or curiosity happens to set in their 
favour. But this ts hardly a legitimate object 


of the houses would be a sufficient answer; but | in trading; and it is one which would almost 


nothing can be more gross trash, while money | 
alone will purchase admission, than to imagine | able result. The drama specifically ceased to 
thata few shillings more of price willinsure de- | be the business of the manager, and the profit 
corum of conduct in any place of entertainment, | of furnishing it to the public at a reasonable 


or a few shillings less stand in the way of it 


| 


The masquerade at the Argyll rooms, at a | 


guinea, is an offence pretty nearly against 
common police; and nobody ever, perhaps, 
with prices only of one and two shillings, saw 
any rudeness or impropriety of conduct at the 


Exhibition of the Royal Academy or at the | 


Panorama. 


| 


necessarily lead, as it has done, to an unprofit- 


rate was given up; and the theatre was con- 
verted into a mere show-room, to which people 
might run in crowds, every now and then, to 
stare and wonder at some strange object, no 
matter of what character. But upon this sys- 
tem of accustoming the town to run in shoals 
to see monsters, and relinquishing all expecta- 
tion of gain except from these oceasional exhibi- 


Then, the prices demanded, in themselves, | tions, the dealers place themselves in this situ- 
are too high to incline persons of even liberal ation—that the monster they must have or they 


income, to make the theatre habitually a part | fail 


of their diversion. The price of one box ad- 


A splendid theatre and a costly company 
becomes the mere table upon which—with Mr 


mission is seven shillings, which, if a gentle- | Macready or the man-monkey—the game of 


man chooses a decent seat, is increased to 


eight shillings, and, if he has a great-coat to | 


the season is to be played. And then, the “ star 
whom they themselves have placarded into 


hang up, to nine—about the whole amount for | greatness, knowing that he must be had, or that 


a captain of infantry, of his day's pay! 


If la- 


there can be no profit, turns round upon them, 


dies go to the theatre, extensive as the build- | and demands such terms as, when they have 


ing is, there is but one tier of boxes into which 
they can be carried without offence: this is a 


place of full dress, and the expense of coaches, | 


superadded to that of the admission, makes the | demand, and it does not do 


him, leaves them without any profit at all. 
This was the old trick of killing the goose to 

get at the eggs; raising the price to destroy the 

Four shillings the 


cost, where a man's family amounts to four or | boxes, three the pit, and the galleries left es 


five, not more perhaps, than half-a-guinea each! 

This is not the way to make any trade thrive; 
to give away two-thirds of the commodity pro- 
duced, in hopes of getting a needless price for 
the remainder. And if the prices of Covent 
Garden Theatre were four shillings for the 
boxes to-morrow, half-a-crown for the pit, and 
eighteen-pence for the first gallery, more mo- 
ney would be received than is received under 
the present system. The nicest stickler for 
“ selectness,” need have no fear that this mea- 
sure would bring the pit people into the boxes 
If it did, the result would only be that these 
last would be about sixty times more respecta- 
bly occupied than they are at present. But, in 
fact, ifthe boxes were four shillings to-morrow, 





| they are, are the highest prices, all fees cut off, 


which ought to be taken at the patent theatres 
Four shillings, half-a-crown, and eighteen- 
pence—leaving the half-price nearly or altoge- 
ther as it stands—would probably do better.— 
The marshaliment of company, too, in the 
houses, ought to be altered. The “ first circle,” 
as it is called, which is in reality the second, 
should be kept in the same order as regards the 
admission of respectable persons only, with the 
dress” tier below it. Why should not ladies 
be permitted, if they think fit to do so, to wall 
to theatres which are open from September to 
July, and yet be considered entitled to decent 
accommodations when they get there? What 
can the manager, whose business it is to sell 


and to bring them down as low only as five | his admissions, possibly gain by making it in 


would be a very encouraging step towards pay- 
ing to go into them, it should be recollected that 
the terms of admission are now three shillings 
and six-pence—three and six-pence is the * half- 
price’ which lets a man into the boxes just as 
fully as though he paid his seven shillings in 
the beginning of the evening. It is mere im- 
pudence to talk of maintaining selectness by 
charging seven shillings for the entrance to a 
particular place at seven o'clock at night, when 
at nine o'clock, upon the very people who have 
paid their seven shillings for “‘sclectness,” you 
let in as many as you can find for half the mo- 


ney; not to speak of the filthy rabble—and all | 


this rout bound especially to come at the seven 
shilling price too, before seven o’clock—whicia 
you pour in (to fill the house) for nothing. 

In fact, the real calculation upon which ma- 
nagers hug their system of high prices is not at 
all connected with any view as to “ selectness;”’ 
and it is moreover a mistaken one. The object 
of these prices and the gain which the uphold- 
ers expected to derive from them, is that they 
enable the theatres to realize rery large sums 


| 
| 
| 
| 


convenient to them to do so? 

The proprietors both of Covent Garden Thea 
tre and Drury-lane may rely upon it that their 
present high prices benefit no party, unless it 
be the party of ragamuftins who are let in, night 
after night, without paying them With their 
trade or with their manner of conducting it, the 
public has no claim to interfere. The “ patent 
right, as it is called, is virtaally pretty nearly 
revoked; a theatre, without any patent privi- 
lege, patronized by the (own against the patent 
theatres, would ruin them in a season; and, if 
the public felt itself ill-treated, there are such 
theatres standing empty, which might be open- 
ed, and would be opened to-morrow. But, if 
the existing mode of carrying on the trade be 
inconvenient to the public, and unprofitable to 
those who are engaged in it, there is no reason 
why it should be persevered in. Some changes 
must take place, before, putting aside any state 
in which they have been, our dramatic enter- 
tainments, in England, will be placed upon a 
more popular footing than they are. Among 
the first of these should be that change of law 





242 
or regulation which would give the dramatist a 
fair proportion, or, to speak more strictly, leave 
him the means of obtaining a fair proportion, 
out of the product of his own labour—a right 
which he does not possess at present This is 
the business of the legislature; and the cause 
of taste and learning will be indebted to those 
who may be inclined to stir im it. The second 
necessary change, and one at least as impor- 
tant as the first, will be such a reduction in the 


prices of our theatres, as will enable persons of 


respectability to trequent them systematically ; 
and supersede the necessity—when a gentle- 
man does come into the boxes—of putting a 
chimney sweeper by his side, that he may not 
i For the produc- 
tion of eminent actors in greater numbers, that 
is an object certainly which it would be difficult 


appear to be left quite alone 


| 
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Young, Macready, Liston, Terry, Mathews 
Wrench, Yates, and Miss Kelly—are getting 
their money, or the greater part of it, away 
from the patent theatres! 

Then if the supply of leading actors, as we! 
as of powerful plays, in the present day, is no' 


| equal to the demand, this is a fact rather puz 


| zling to deal with 


to point out any distinct means of compassing >| 
the production, however, of better plays would | 


have this advantage, that it would render their 


And there would 


ministry less indispensable 


be one other result, in which, if the public has | 


some interest. the interest of the manager him- 
self is deeper ten times over—that very compa- 
rative independence of his actors would render 
them less impertinent, and more amenable to 
reason, when they did appear 

Supposing, then, that an arrangemgnt of this 
nature would do something towards mending 
that decline in the popularity of our metropo- 


ness, or imbecility, of their new productions, 


still another question remains to be considered, | 


aud one, if not quite of equal importance, per- 
haps of greater perplexity ; the way in which 


we should proceed to obtain a more copious | 


supply of leading actors The increased de 
mand for talent (within these few years) of our 
provincial theatres ; the demand trom Ameri- 
ea. —which is altogether new; and the addi 
tional number of theatres opened (or advanced 
in their pretensions) in London; leave the pa 
tent theatres, as regards their array of perforin- 
ers, very bare of attraction, just now, mdced 

At Drury-lane, there has been no company at 
all. Mr Wallack, an actor properly only of 
melo-drame, was the hero both in tragedy and 
comedy. And Mr. Wallack, Mr. Dowton (who 
is not so good ashe has been.) and Mr. Harley— 
here is the whole effective strength of the 
house 

At Covent Garden we were better; but still 
weak Charles Kemble and Jones do well in 
genteel comedy, with Mixs Chester, who is the 
best successor to Mrs. Davidson that has ap- 
peared There is a Mr. Warde too, who will 
stand as a London actor 
very valuable; and Farren, now perhaps the 
strongest actor, in his walk, upou the stage — 
But no low comedian of eminence at all: no 
leading actor in tragedy—for Charles Kemble, 
though always pleasing, does not reach the first 
rank; nor any /ady of eminence in tragedy, at 
either, or indeed at any, house. The fact is 
that, in some departments of acting, we have 
an absence of considerable talent just now. We 
have scarcely a high comedy lady; not a high 
tragedy one; nota Yorkshireman or an Irishman 
no man like Johnson or Emery, upon the stage 
Und of the performers that we have, here lies 
the novelty! two thirds of the leaders—Kean, 


Fawcett occasionally 


because, here, no want ot 
pecuniary encouragement can be alleged ; th 
gains of performers are enormous. A fresh 
actor of first-rate success, or actress, appearing 
to-morrow in tragedy or comedy, would realize 
probably £4,000 a-year for the first five years, 
and secure £1,200 a-year afterwards, as long 
as health and power lasted. These are the peo 
ple who keep * private secretaries,” and tra 
vel nm * carriages and four.’ A new actor, not 
of the very Imghest rank—such an actor as 
Covent Garden Jones—would command £ 1000 
a-year to-morrow ; a man like Emery, or Iris! 
Johnson, not Actors of a still inferioz 
rank, but respectable, like Mr. Cooper, or Mr 
Warde, who play at Covent Garden; these per- 
sons, who are never supposed, specifically, te 
attract money, will obtain salaries of fifteen and 
sixteen pounds per week ; about twice the pa’ 
of a Lieut. Colonel in the army! And, even a 
this rate, they are difficult to be obtained. 
This dearth of that which we demand as ta 


less 


| lent (and admit to be such) in London, it become 
| difficult to derive any means for supplying 
litan theatres which arises out of the offensive- | 


unless it were possible to point out what the 
qualitications necessary to an actor's success 
London should be; or to form some idea, pri 
te actual experiment, what would be any giver 
individual's chan e for being received And 
this is not only—as those persons declare wily 
are most experienced—impossible; but th 
more we examine people who have succeed 
as actors, the more the apparent difficulty g 
nerally increases; for the means by whici 
success has been obtained, upon close invest 


| gation—as far as we can trace them—seem 


tive times in six,so very greatly disproportioned 
to the end—'! 
The actor of that which we call “ low come 


| dy —that is, the imitator of grotesque habits 


or the conceiver of extravagant humours— 

we laugh, in spite of all eriticism—this act 

has succeeded ;—and it is pretty neariy ln pos 
sible to say, of any audience in a theatre, or ot 
any uuxed assembly of men—at what they will 
or will not laugh. We laugh at a crime upor 
the stage—at a folly—an infirmity—a success 
ful falsehood—or a detection suffered—at a 


| odd face—a religious enthustasm—a dress and 


deportment miraculously true to custom anc 
fashion—or the same ridiculously opposed to 1! 
In France, and in England, they laugh at exlu 
bitions which have very little in common; anc 
each wonders, independent of ill-nature o: 
affectation, what the devil his neighbour ca 


| find to be amused with —In Paris, where the 


vote an Englishman triste, M. Mazurier, the 
Polichinelle, passes tor the most humorous per 
on under the sun; M. Mazurier came over t 
London, and people werg amazed to think that 
im any part of the world, he could have bee: 
thought comical at all. It is probably imposs 


| ble to decide, unless by the experiment, what 
| effect any particular exhibition will produce 


upon an audience; or what powers—great, ¢ 
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The Theatre. 


little—any comic actor may exhibit when he | 
comes upon the stage. Actors themselves know | 
very little how their effect upon an audience is | 
produced ; as a proof of this, great numbers of | 
them begin their career in characters entirely | 
opposite to those in which they afterwards be- | 
come eminent. And this is particularly the case 

with low comedians; who seem, time out of | 
mind, always to have found out that they were | 
comical dogs, entirely by accident 

Among people of our own time in this situa- | 
tion, Mathews and Liston both began by acting | 
tragedy ;—Liston no doubt is a tragedian, in 
the natural bent of his inclination—a hero in his | 
soul. Munden had no idea, probably, when he 
played fops by choice, like Jemmy Jumps, that 
he could command the pocket-handkerchiefs of | 
enormous crowds, in such parte as Old Rapid, 
or Captain Bertram. Bannister, when he aim- 
ed at Hamlet, did not know that his strength 
lay in Serub; and Irish Johnson sighed and 
sang as first tenor, in the character of Young 
Meadows, in the opera of Love in a Village, 
never dreaming of the glories that he should 
acquire as Dennis Brulgruddery, or Looney 
McTwolter. The difficulty seems to be here, 
in a man’s judging how far he is humorous or 
ridiculous—as we laugh (without knowing why) 
it a monkey, and do not laugh at an elephant 
For we have no ready case of an actor's making 
his blunder the other way—fancying that he 
could play Moses in The School for Scandal, and 
turning out to be great in Shylock or Othello 
Dowton tried this—the Shylock ; but it did not | 
do : 

Powers frequently exist in actors, of which 
they are not at all aware. As often, they are 
limited in a manner for which it is impossible 
to account ; or thwarted by faults, which never 
can be got rid of, and yet which seem the sim- 
plest in the world to overcome. At the Cir- 
cus, when it was rented some years back, by 
Elliston, there was an actor of the name of | 
Smith; called, from his singularly fortunate 
performance of Three Fingered Jaci, Mr. Obi | 
Smith. This gentleman, who is now a panto- 
mime actor at Drury-lane theatre—and a very 
ingenious man—was eminent in assassins, sor- | 
cerers, the moss-trooping heroes of Sir Walter | 
Scott's poems, and other romantic characters in 
which a bold, and rather gigantic figure could 
be turned to good account. On one occasion, 
person who played the leading part in a bur- 
lesque piece was taken ill; and, for fault of any | 
body else at hand, Mr. Obi Smith undertook 
the part; and his performance was so extraor- | 
dinary, that he became instantly, by acclama- | 
tion, the burlesque actor of his theatre '—play- 
ng this character, which had before been turn- 
ed to little account, forty or fifty nights succes- 
sively. Smith has since played several comic 
characters, of a coarse description, with great 
success at Drury-lane; and might probably do 
more. His Captain Goff, in a play taken trom 
The Pirate, was one of the finest pictures, per- 
haps, ever seen upon the stage. He fills up his 
time with studying costumes, and acting Don 
Juan demons—a cast of business in which he is 
unequalled ; is a very grave man in his manners 
and demeanour; and has very little idea, pro- 
bably, when he plays comic characters, why it 
is that the people laugh at him 
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Another attor, of the same theatre (Mr. T 
P. Cooke,) whe has since become better known 
to the public than Mr. Smith, affords a very 
singular instance of talent for the stage, where 
slight accident probably would have left it en- 
tirely undiscovered. And of talent, too, which, 
though very considerable and convertible, is 
still hampered with blemishes, seemingly slight, 
which yet prevent its ever reaching finish and 
Mr. Cooke was a dancer in the 
“figure,” as itis called, at the Circus—that is, 
a person who fills up the ballet, and walks in 
processions; and his first step towards great- 
ness was in undertaking the part of Clown ina 
harlequin pantomime, in the absence of a Mr. 
Bradbury ; to whom Cooke personally—ex- 
cepting only the material circumstance of his 
not being a tumbler by profession—bore some 
trifling resemblance. The talent of this man 
for the stage is perfectly extraordinary; and 
the probability is that, if he had enjoyed the 


| advantages of early education, he would have 


been one of the best actors of the day. He isa 
very excellent actor—a very famous one indeed, 
of serious pantomime—though, in that depart- 
ment, not equal to Mr. Smith. He was a very 
considerable comic dancer, rider, and combat- 
ant, for a long time with one of the troops of 
Equestrians. He plays Frenchmen and Ger 
mane admirably ; sailors (furecastle men.) bet- 
ter than any actor upon the stage; and even 
characters of the high drama, with so much 
ability, though he never can fully succeed in 
them—that they tried him once on Drury-lane 
stage, in the character of Glenalron. This Mr 
Cooke has been playing a part lately at Terry's 
little theatre, in a piece taken from American 
Cooper's novel, The Pilot, in a manner—it is 
the character of Lone Tom, the boatswain— 
that could not have been equalled by any man 
upon the stage. He played another character, 
and of a far more refined description, in a little 
yiece called The Miller's Maid, taken from 

loomfield’s poem, at the Lyceum theatre ; and. 
acting by the side of Emery, and ina character 
in which the last amazingly distinguished him 
self—it was a performance very nearly, if not 
quite, equal to his Robert Tyke—it became dit 
ficult to decide which performer showed tly 
more talent of the two. In characters of a loftier 
and more heroic stamp, in which this actor is 
often employed, he breaks down by a curious 
fatality. As long as he has to confine himsel! 
to even speaking, or to the expression of senti 
ments of gallantry or courtesy, he is pleasant, 
generally, and even in a degree graceful 
though his intonation is of a vulgar quality, and 
his deportment can never be elegant or refined, 
but the very moment that he has to assume 
apparent “ desert,”—to be haughty, diguified 
or even particularly impressive—he instantly, 
as if under the influence of a spell, completely 
burlesques the whole feeling and situation ;-- 
becomes perfectly ridiculous aad intolerable, in 
a regular theatre ; and not very agreeable even 
to the vulgar people (who know what vulgarity 
upon the stage is when they see it,) in the gal 
leries of a minor one 

To define the qualifications which should go 
to constitute excellence in a serious actor, bs 
hardly less perplexing than to declare what 
should insure success in the performance of 








comedy 
man a great actor, is 
Shakspeare must have been the sreatest actor 
of his day. That the possession of extraordi- 
nary mental faculty is not necessary to excel- 
lence, is also pretty clear: because, since the 
time of Garrick, (at least) our most successful 
actors have been people whose intellectual 
qualities (out of their peculiar calling) have 
seemed to be rather limited. John Kemble’'s 
published essays upon the characters ot Richard 
and Macbeth, have just the effect of showing, 
past all question, that John Kemble had not a 
poetical, or powerful, understanding of those 
characters Mrs. Siddons, whose faculties 
upon the stage even exceeded those of her bro- 
ther—all the written documents which have 
appeared from the pen of that lady, show ra- 
ther the reverse of striking intellect, or dis- 
cruninative mind. Of our existing celebrated 
performers, Mr. Charles Kemble has brought 
out one or two plays, chiefly adaptations, or 
translations, but done in a cultivated and gen- 
tlemanly style. Of the rest, one is a coarse 
sensualtst; two others are men of respectable 
habits and capacity ; but none are at all known 
either by 


obvious ; 


te the public as persons rem urkable, 
their works or conversation 

Then, as it is not mend which is absolutely 
for gTeat- 


necessary to qualify a serious actor 
these are 


ness, so it is not entirely (though 
often most essential points) the gifts of a for- 
tunate person, or gracetul deportment. For, 
in the first of these, Kean was strikingly defi- 
cient; and the deportment of Cooke (George 
Cooke); indeed his whole man, was coarse, 
and angular, and ungainly ; besides, that net- 
ther a man’s carriage, in real lite, nor his ad- 
vantages of person, form any criterion by 
which to judge of what the same may appear 
ipon the stave : Then, take 
the second-rate performers—with whom ge- 
tius is out of the question—and you look at 
them in vain for any apparent qualities (off the 
stage) more striking than are to be found in 
nalf the bankers’ clerks in town; and yet a 
gentleman of polished address, sutlicient figure, 
ty, as regards the real 


aml ree verse 


and undoubted capac: 
affairs of life, 
their sides, as would set 
tous but disgraceful 


shall make 
ui not merely ridicu- 


such a failure by 


at least one 


The main reason perhap 
material one—why we have so tew eminent 
xctors in the higher and nx 
ments of the drama, as that th 
formance almost necessarily, 
some portion of gentlemanly habit 
vation ; and that the prejudice whi 
and must exist—against the stage as a profes 
sion, leaves the great majority of our actors to 
be furnished out of the inferior ranks of the 
community. There is a certain quantity of 
ridicule—not to say absolutely of discredit— 
always attendant on a failure upon the stage 
which very few persons who have much cha- 
racter to lose will choose to run the risk of 
The first steps in the profession are always 
painful—generally somewhat repulsive, and 
seeming|y degrading to persons of respectable 
taste and habit. Success to a first-rate extent 
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That it is not genius which makes a | 
uf it were, | 





scarcely ever can be judged of; a secondary 
rank (contemplated in the outset), even a! 
though the emolument be respectable, fev 
men with much prospect would care to accept 
and the great objection is, that—let him succeed 
or fail—the attempt, if it be known, sticks by 
the aspirant for life. Under such cireum 
stances, the supply must be, and will be 
chiefly from the inferior classes. Schools for 
acting would make abundance of bad actors 
but very rarely a good one. The deficiency 
as far as there exists any, must right itself 
and the new system of general education will 
be very likely to do something—as much as 
can be done—to remove it 

Two points, however, out of three, make @ 
winning game. The acting talent must be 
lefi to itself, but the means of at least attempt 
ing to hnprove the state of our dramatic writ 
ing are simple and obtious; and the genera! 
conduct, too, of theatrical diversions, as a 
trade, might undergo revision, with much ad 
vantage to the popularity of the drama 


All property vested in theatres, has paid 
very tll for some time. Actors drive coaches 
md four, and keep private secretaries ; but, 
proprietors and managers are well known t 
tind their finances in a different condition 
Now the manager has, in good truth (as we 
have observed already), hardly fair play enough 
for the battle. The fight is too much on the 
poor fellow in the Lancashire taste: we knock 
him down with a sledge hammer first, and 
then kick him for falling. He suffers the loss 
of bad houses; and bears the blame of them 
He is laughed at for paying this exhibiter too 
much, and cursed for offering the other too lit- 
tle. If he dismisses an old actor, he is an op 
pressor and a tyrant; if he refuses to hire a 
new one, he is a miser, and a poltroon, with 
out spirit. The rejected author swears that 
he keeps his house wilfully empty, by play 
ing only some particular gentlemen's pieces 
out of partiality, and love, and affection. Go 
into the coulisse, and, from the first comedy 
lady down to the call-boy, you will hear that 
no manager ever knew what “love or aftec 
tion” was at all. ‘Thus, having the very p 
pulation of Pandemonium to manage within 
doors—tor, of all the people on earth, popular 
performers are the most untractable ! (and the 
women, how these are ever dealt with at all, es 
pecially those who, like Slippery Sam in the 
Beovar's ¢ Ipera, do not think one trade enough 
seems little else than a miracle!) but, having 
thus Beelzebub’s very crack regiment to ma 
neuvre with within doors, and being assailed 
with squibs from all sides, and on all pretences, 
from without, the poor gentleman—indepen- 
dent of any little natural devotion to the deed— 
sees that fair play has no chance, and comes a! 
most of necessity to try the force of a littl 
Humbug. That he should know what is good 

eems to tend to nothing, because he can only 
thrive by knowing what it is that the town will 
like. And, that he should know what the town 
will like, unless by accident, is perfectly im 
possible ; because that is more than, one night 
after another, the town can undertake to knov 


itself 
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From Blackwood's Magazine 
\ WEDDING UNDER GROUND. 
Uw the conclusion of my studies at the mine- 
ilogieal college of Freyberg, I was made very 
uippy by being named one of a party commis- 


sioned to visit the most celebrated mines of 


Europe, to procure information respecting re- 
cent discoveries, and collect specimens for the 
Museum 


No one, but a mineralogist, can imagine the | 


heart-felt pleasure with which we Cimmerians 
descend into the bowels of the earth, and fol- 
low nature into these recesses which none but 
the progeny of an Eve would ever have dream- 
ed of exploring. But, though prepared to find 
in these subterranean abodes some of the most 
gorgeous spectacles the eye can witness, as 
well as the utmost horrors imagination can 
pant, it certainly was not in quest of romantic 
adventure that “1 penetrated their fathomless 
iby sses 

Such, however. in countries where the mines 
ure employed as places of punishment, are by 
no means uncommon; and | never shall forget 
tne lapression produced on my mind by the 
celebrated history of Count Alberti’s confine- 
ment in the horrible quicksilver mines of ldria, 
as narrated to me on the spot by a grey-headed 
miner, in whose childhood it had occurred 
Though the rank and favour of that accom- 
plished young nobleman, and the dismal tran- 
sition from the splendours of a court, and the 
stiuiles of an empress, to condemnation for life 
to subterranean drudgery of the most pestife- 
rous nature, lend to his history a deeper and 
more terrific interest than can attach to the 
comparatively obscure adventures of the pair 
of youthful lovers, the denouement of whose 
little romance it was my good fortune to wit- 
ness in the Hungarian mines of Schemnitz, | 
must trust to your indulgence, and the singu- 
larity of the scene of these nuptials, to atone 
for the deficiency. 

Besides that “superior order of 
magnates, who, from wealth and extent of pos- 
sessions, are more than nominal princes, there 
exists in Hungary a class of almost equally 
noble blood, but dilapidated fortunes, who, dis- 
daining all professions save that of arms, have 
no means of increasing their substance but by 
alliances with the free merchants, who are be- 
ginning rapidly to acquire riches and conside- 
ration in the larger cities. Such marriages, 
among the cadets especially of the poorer no- 
bles, are not unfrequent; and while they are 
tolerated by the privileged race, who occasion- 
ally condescend to them, they are eagerly 
courted by that, till lately, oppressed and con- 
temned class, who cheerfully make large sacri- 
fices to accomplish them 

There was in S a beautiful girl, the only 
daughter of a Polish merchant, (half suspected 
to have in his veins some of the blood of Israel, ) 
who, in addition to her father’s well-filled cof- 
fers, possessed personal attractions enough to 


nobles, or 


likely to make a deep impression on the daugh 
| ter of a grave and penurious trader. 
| Although the sole patrimony of Casimir was 
| his sword, there were circumstances which in- 
clined old Stephanoff to concur in his daugh- 
| ter’s preference of the youth over others simi- 
larly situated. There was still a small estate 
| ir the family, and the elder brother of Casimir, 
| though imarried, was childless. Here was 
| something of a reversionary prospect ; and as 
Casimir was unquestionably the most rising 
young man among Ida’s suitors, she and her 
father, during some happy months, saw him 
with the same favourable eye. His eonsent 
was formally given, and a time not very far 
distant fixed for the marriage, when a noble 
| man, who had been for many years absent from 

his estate in the neighbourhood of 8 , un 

expectedly returned, and, having accidentally 

seen Ida at a village festival, made to her fi- 

ther such dazzling overtures as entirely over 
| set the old Jew's fidelity to his previous en- 
gagements, and even his regard for the feelings 
of his daughter. What these were, on being 
informed of the proposal, may be better imagin 
ed than described. Graf Metzin was an elderly 
man, of peculiarly forbidding appearance and 
austere manners; and having already contrived 
to get rid of two wives, he had brought with 
him a sort of Blue-Beard reputation, by no 
means calculated to win the affections of even 
a disengaged maiden. But then he was not 
ouly rich, but enjoyed considerable credit at 
court; and had returned to Hungary with a de 
gree of delegated influence, if not positive an 
thority, which rendered his alliance infinitely 
desirable to a man in trade. : 

Stephanotl, though standing sufficiently in 
awe of the fiery Yaninsky and his family, not 
abruptly to withdraw his promise, began to 
long earnestly for the means of breaking it 
and this Grat Metzin proposed to furnish by 
possessing himself as if by foree of the persor 
of Ida, and apparently reducing her father t 
consent to a union which it was out of his power 
to prevent. The plot was not difficult of exe 
cution. Ida and her old nurse (her mother had 
been long dead) were surprised in a rural ex 
cursion by a body of the Count's servants, and 
lodged in his old castle, where, by every de- 
monstration of respectful affeetion which his 
| harsh nature permitted, he strove to reconcile 

the high-spirited girl to her state of durance 
| What she felt did not transpire beyond the en- 
| chanted walls; but Casimir moved heaven and 
earth to procure her release, and was only re- 
strained by sincere affection for the child, 
from wreaking his vengeance on her despicable 
parent. 

Dreading the resentment which he was con- 
scious of deserving, Stephanoff feigned to be 
inconsolable for the loss of his daughter, and 
solicited permission to reclaim her by force ; 
but the local authorities, overawed by Grat 
Metzin, and indeed apprized privately that he 





acted in concert with her father, to break off 


draw around her a host of younger brothers, | an idle match between two unadvised young 
whose pedigrees outweighed their purses. | 


Among these the heart of Ida Stephanotf soon 
declared in favour of Casimir Yaninsky, one of 
the first and most ardent of her suitors, and 
ust sueh a gay, gallant sprig of nobility as was 


| 


people, declined interfering, and it became evi- 
dent that the farce would soon end, like so 
many others, in the marriage of the chief ac 
tors. 

This Casimir wae determined to avert, and 








ote 
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legal means being beyond his reach, he was , 
not deaf to the demon, who, in their absence, | 
threw in his way some of a very opposite cha- | 
racter. Urged almost to madness by a pathetic | 
billet which Ida had found means to convey to | 
him, he availed himself of an accidental ren- 
contre with a band of freebooters, (some of 
whom are still to be found lurking in all the 
mountainous parts of Hungary,) to engraft on 
their previously formed plan of plundering his 
rival's castle, the rescue of his betrothed, during 
the confusion of the attack. The morality and 
loyalty of this measure may easily be called in 
question but there is yet in these countries a 
sufficient smack of barbarism to make retalia- 
tion be considered perfectly justifiable; and a 
young man just robbed of his mistress, may 
perhaps be excused for not respecting his ri- 
val’s noney-Wags. To his person there could 
be no injury Ineditated, as the time fixed was 
that of his necessary absence with part of his | 
household, in attendance on a provincial as- | 
sembly. The hazard of the enterprise was 
considerable, as Graf Metzin had a tolerably 
numerous establishment; however, their at- | 
tachment was not deemed such as to prompt a | 
very vigorous resistanee, and the young tem- 
porary bandit, and his more practised asso- 
ciates, marched gaily to the assault 

There had, however, been treachery some- 
where ; for in passing through a thick wood on 
the skirts of the Count’s property, they were 
intercepted by a troop of soldiers, (who had 
long been aware of the existence of the bri- 
gands, and on the look-out for them,) and with 
the exception of one or two, were surrounded 


ind made prisoners 

Yaninsky. in thus joining, at the instigation 
of passion and despair, a band of robbers, had 
so far remembered his own and his family’s 
honour, as to exact from his comrades, in case | 
of any disaster, the most implicit vow of se- | 


crecy as to his real name and condition; he | 
therefore suffered himself to pass as one of the 
band, but his youth, and the testimony of even | 
his hardened companions to his comparative 
innocence, marked him for the milder punish- | 
ment of the mines, while the captain and one | 
or two more, (who, to say truth, little deserved 
Casimir’s self-reproaches for perhaps accelera- 
ting their fate.) expiated their former crimes 
on the scaffold 

As for Yaninsky, though he at first congra- 
tulated himself on being conducted for trial to 
a distant part of the province, where he was 
not likely to be recognised; yet the consequent 
impossibility of conveying to Ida any tidings of 
his fate, formed the chief aggravation of his 
situation; and having reason to fear she must 
have received his hasty information of her me- 
ditated rescue, the thought of her anxiety 
added bitterness to his own. 

The mines, however, to which he was con- 
demned for two years, wete within three or 
four days’ journey of S——, and among their 
frequent visitants, hope whispered one might 
ere long be found to communicate tidings of 
his personal safety, and unabated constancy 

Ida. meanwhile, had gathered from Graf 
Metzin’s own triumphant account of his cas- 
tle’s escape from spoliation, corroboration of 
her own fears that Casimir was implicated ; 





and during some days which elapsed ere tli 
fate of the prisoners was decided at the capita! 
of the district, she suffered agonies of suv 
pense, which half inclined her to avow her sus 
picions, and redeem, by the sacrifice of her 
own hand, that life, which she was sure Casi 
mir would not stoop to purchase at the expense 
of his honour 

At length her persevering, though still cour 
teous jailer, brought her the almost welcome 
intelligence of the sentence of death pr 


nounced upon three ringleaders, (none of 


whom, being men advanced in life. and of well 
known atrocity, could possibly be Casimir,) and 
of the condemnation for various periods to the 
mines, of the rest, among whom, her heart 
whispered, he would certainly be found 

To effect her escape and join him, became 
now her sole object. To replace herself under 
the inefficient and unwilling protection of her 
father, would, she knew, be fruitless, as, from 
the tenor of his few letters since her captivity 
she saw he was at least an accomplice in it 
and might enforce her hated marriage with an 
urgency which would leave her in the end no 
alternative but a flight, less disgraceful from 
the power of a ravisher, than from a father’s 
ostensible protection. Her nurse, who, in a! 
but mental cultivation, had performed a mo 
ther’s part towards the early orphan, and why 
loved her with all a mother’s fondness, entered 
into her views with almost youthful enthu 
siasm, and a plan at length suggested itself for 
accomplishing her escape. 

All parts of Hungary, it is well known 
swarm with gipsies; and nowhere, perhaps, is 
that migratory race more largely tolerated and 
less oppressed. Bands of them are generally 
in some degree settled, as far as their habits 
permit, on each considerable estate; and, for 
bearing from al] depredations on that privileged 
territory, enjoy a sort of tacit countenance: 
from the proprietor. Metzin, as an alien from 
his country, and a harsh repulsive character 
was no great favourite among his Zingari 
whom he forbade to enter his castle, and ba 
nished from some of their immemorial haunts 

Old Natalia, little doubting that amid this 
acute and vindictive tribe she might secure co 
adjutors, could she once open a communication 
with them, feigned gradually to lend a more 
willing ear to Graf Metzin's endeavours to con 
ciliate her, and to be won over by his argu- 
ments in favour of the match with her nursling 

She then confided to him that much of Ida's 
pertinacious adherence to her engagement 
with Casimir, arose from an early prophecy of 
one of the gifted race of Zingari, that she 
would marry a younger son of the best blood in 
Hungary, and, after many trials, would lead 
with him a long and happy life ; and suggested, 
that, from a mind naturally inclined to super- 
stition, the impression could only be effaced by 
a counter prediction by a yet more experienced 
and authoritative sibyl. Suchaone, she knew, 
was to be found among the count’s territorial 
Egyptians, and in return for the communica- 
tion, she received, as she expected, a commis 
sion to talk over the old beldame, and put mto 
her mouth such an oracular response as should 
suit the purposes of her lord. 

Delighted with this first step towards liber 
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vy, and satisfied that the prophetess owed the 
Count a sufficient grudge to enter cheerfully 
nto any scheme to outwit him; Natalia held 
vith her a long conference, during which she 
und in Miriam a coadjutress beyond her most 
inguine hopes. It was agreed that, to pre- 
ent suspicion, the sibyl should at first confine 
rself to giving, in presence of the Count, 
iysterious intimations of his happy destiny, 
and afterwards solicit opportunities to confirm 
n private the impression on the still wavering 
iind of the young betrothed 

Ida, duly prepared for the farce, received the 
ripsy at first with contempt and indignation, 
ut, as if irresistibly overpowered by the so- 
emn eloquence of the skilful fortune-teller, 
rradually listened with more complacency to 
er gorgeous promises of a wealthy, as well as 
ioble spouse, unbounded honour, and a nume- 
ous progeny, contrasted with a faithless and 
enniless lover, doomed by the destinies to a 
violent and premature death. Sufficient re- 


ining incredulity was of course manifested | 


» render future visits necessary, but the 

Count, though unsuspicious of any plot, did 
ot yet feel confidence enough in the staunch- 
ess of his Zingari ally, to trust her with any 
wssible revocation of her oracle. He there- 
fore chose to be present when she again en- 
tered the castle, and this obliged her to exert 
ome ingenuity in communicating to Ida the 
sitive intelligence she had that day received, 
f Casimir’s actual sojourn in the Mines of 
Schemnitz. 

In addition, therefore, to all her former as- 
everations, that the stars had irrevocably de- 
reed the union of Ida with a rich and adoring 
uitor, she advanced towards her, and resuming 
er hand with an air of peculiar solemnity, ex- 
laimed, in a manner fully calculated to ex- 
ite her attention, “ It has this day been re- 
ealed to me, that when you again meet your 
erfidious lover, it wi/l not be upon earth ! 

These ominous words at first made Ida start, 
it the gipsy's earnest tone and gesture, and 
nalmost imperceptible glance of her wild dark 
ye, taught her to look for a less obvious 
aning; and, with a joyful alacrity, from 
hich the Count drew the most flattering 


pes, she exclaimed, in reply, ‘“ Well, mo- | 
ter! I see youare a prophetess indeed! there | 


‘nothing, however deep, which you cannot 
tithom!”—The gipsy, thus made aware that 
e was understood, ingratiated herself so far 
ith the Count, by her adroitness, as to pro- 
ure free ingress to the chateau; stipulating, 
lowever, for permission to bring with her an 
phan grandson, from whom she never wil- 
ngly separated, as he was apt, when out of 
er restraining presence, to get into mischief, 
esides which, his musical powers on the hur- 
y-gurdy and Jew’s harp, would, she was sure, 
tve to dissipate Ida’s remaining melancholy, 
nd pave the way for a new love. 

Miriam generally contrived to pay her visits 
‘owards the dusk of evening, a time when she 
aid the mind was more open to mysterious 
impressions, and the influence of the stars 
which even, while she thus tampered with 
heir supremacy, she more than half believed) 
eculiarly powerful. She and her grandson 
insensibly became such privileged personages 
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as to pass in and out from the turret assigned 
| to Ida and her nurse, without exciting any ob- 
| servation; and no sooner was this the case 
| than Miriam and Natalia began to put in exe- 
cution their project of transforming Ida into a 
very tolerable fac simile of young Zekiel, by 
| means of the well-known gipsy dye for the 
skin, and a suit of boy's clothes, introduced 
piece by piece, under his grandame’s tattered 


mantle 
The resemblance sufficient to 
have deceived more suspicious observers, and 
ida’s fears for any possible evil consequences 
tu her poor second self being obviated by see- 
ing him safely descend a rope-ladder with all 
the agility of his tribe, and swim the moat 
with the ease of an amphibious ani:mal, she 
with a beating heart and trembling limbs fol- 
lowed her gipsy conductress to the gates. Na- 
talia, who could with no great difficulty have 
found a pretext for accompanying her beyond 
| them. insisted with maternal devotion on re 
maining behind to carry on for a day or two 
| the faree of the supposed illness of her charge, 
and ewain time for the fugitive to reach the 


was quite 


} 
| mines 
| Onee arrived there, she strongly advised 
| Ida to reveal her sex and condition to the Berg- 
richter, or director, a humane and benevolent 
man, through whose interposition she trusted 
| Casimir’s release and her union with him 
| might be effected, though the power of Graf 
| Metzin, and the paramount influence of pa- 
rental authority, might render it a hazardous 
j measure. Ida, however, once happily beyond 
the hated walls, could think of nothing but in- 
| creasing her distance from them, and was dis 
| posed to consider the deepest mine in Hungary 
with her lover a welcome refuge from tyranny 
above ground. She was too sanguine and in- 
| experienced to foresee the many difficulties in 
| her path, or even her own want of resolution 
to brave them, when it should come to the 
| point; and it was not till conducted by Mi- 
| riam within a short distance of the mines, and 
| instructed by her to act the part of a gipsy 
| boy, a runaway from his tribe, for supposed 
| ill treatment, that her heart died within her, 
| and she half wished herself even at Metzinska 


agam! 

When ushered into the presence of the di- 
rector, the half-formed project of confession 
quickly expired upon her lips, unequal alike to 
utter either the truth or the falsehood she had 
meditated. Had his manners been less gentle 
| and encouraging, she must infallibly have sunk 

beneath his glance ; and had the dye on her ekin 
been one jot less deep, her blushes must have 
' betrayed her. The tears, however, which she 
| shed abundantly, only seemed to attest the 
| truth of the incoherent story she at length fal- 
tered out, of a ernel stepmother, and dislike 
to a vagrant life ; but the compassion they ex 
cited had nearly frustrated all her plans, by in 
ducing the director to propose easy labour and 
| personal attendance above ground to so youn 
| a creature, instead of the confined air and la 
| borious drudgery of the mine 
Never did poor culprit more ardently pet 
tion for release from that Cimmerian bondage 
| than Ida now did to be permitted to endure it ; 
| and here again the plea which her awakened 
ae ag 
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self-possession taught lier to urge, in the na- | simple thing! nothing would serve ler but 
tural dread of being traced and kidnapped by | she must be down to seek him.” —(Here they 
her gipsy relatives, found ample corroboration | began to descend with almost breathless rapi- 
from the wild alarm which really filled her bo- | dity.)\—** She had either no guide, or one as 
som, and lent energy to her supplications. | awkward as herself: so, you see, the bucket 
Nor was she far from the truth in asserting, | was caught and upset by that point of rock 
that above ground, for some time at least, | we are just passing, and the poor girl pitched 
she could not for a moment fancy herself safe. | out on yonder narrow shelf below, where she 
Yielding, therefore, to her childish but par- | clung, “God knows how, for more than half an 
donable terrors, the humane director promised | hour, till we got ladders spliced together, and 
to carry her down himself to the mine of picked her off more dead than alive. You may 
N , which, from its difficulty of access, | believe it was her lover who brought down his 
and considerable distance from the more open | frightened turtle; he got a pardon, and shea 
and frequented ones of that celebrated district, pension ; so, you see, all's well that ends well 
was appropriated to the involuntary residence | and here we are safe at the bottom, St. Nicho- 
of convicts, and was rendered, by the same | las be praised ! 
circumstances, a safer abode for a fugitivethan | Ida, while she shuddered at the fearful tale 
those spacious, nay, alinost splendid excava- | which had thus doubled the horrors of her pas 
tions, where royalty itself has frequently pe- | sage, could have blessed the miner for the 
netrated in commodious equipages, by an al- bright omen held out by its happy termination 
most unperceptible descent, and where the She now rejoined the director, and passing 
daily and hourly egress of thousands of free la- partly through galleries supported by timber 
bourers of both sexes would have lent danger- | work, and partly through vaults hollowed in 
ous facilities either for the escape of the cri- | the rocks, arrived at a vast hall, whose extre 








minal, or the recognition of the innocent mities the feeble light of may torches failed te 
The mine of N was as yet accessible | illumine. It was supported by pillars of ore 
only by the appalling and often hazardous con- | and surrounded by seats of the same material, 


veyance of the bucket, and fancy may easily | on which they paused for a moment's repose 
picture the dread and horror with which a ti- | They then proceeded to still greater depths— 
mid girl, even under the animating influence | now saluted by burning exhalations from the 
of love and hope, found herself suspended over | furnaces and forges used for preparing tools, 
earth’s centre, and lowered into its almost fa- | whose heat scarce permitted the workmen to 
thomless abysses | bear the scantiest clothing—now almost froze: 
She had already descended, by steep and by subterranean currents of air, rushing with 
slippery ladders, for nearly a hundred feet, | tempestuous violence through narrow cavities 
without entirely losing the welcome glimmer | till they arrived at the lowest gallery, eleven 
of receding day, when, at a huge door, whose | hundred feet under ground, where the pitchy 
dingy aspect seemed fitted for an entrance into | darkness, the yet more dismal light from dis 
the infernal regions, she perceived two figures, | tant fires, the swarthy labourers, black as thi 
half naked, and as black as ink, each of whom | ores they worked, partially discovered by the 
held in his hand a faggot of lighted fir, and, | sparks proceeding from their own hammers 
thus equipped, might have passed for one of | the noise of all this labour, and of the hydrau 
Pluto's pages | lie engines for drying and ventilating the 
By these appalling satellites, the director | mine, together with the horrible figures which 
and his trembling protege were invested with | from time to time rushed past her with torchee 
dresses of congenial blackness, and, amid deaf- | in their hands, made Ida for a moment doubt 
ening shouts and muttered ejaculations, Ida | whether she had not descended rather too 
found herself suddenly seized by one of the | near to Tartarus 
goblin grooms, who, unceremoniously throw- | Emotions so new and strange were, how 
ing a rope round her, prepared to fasten her | ever, soon absorbed in still stronger dread of 
to the slight-looking bucket, which, with dizzy | not meeting Casimir, or of a premature disco 
horror, she saw swinging in mid-air,to receive | very from his hasty recognition of her in cir 
her and her rude conductor cumstances so overpowering. Feeling, how 
It required a thought of Casimir to induce | ever, pretty confident that her disguise would 
her to enter the frail vehicle within which she | shield her for the present from even a lover: 
was ordered to seat herself, while the Stygian | eye, she made a strong effort, and endeavoured 
guide, merely resting on the edge, held the | to summon to her own aid the courage requi- 
rope with one hand, and with a pole in the | site for sustaining the spectacle of her beloved 
other, kept the bucket clear of the numerous | Yaninsky’s humilating condition. 
projections which might have proved fatal to The director-in-chief, whom chance had 
its safety. There was an awful pause of a few | alone brought this day to visit the mine o! 
moments ere the machinery above was put in | N , and whose stay below was necessarily 
motion to accelerate their descent, during | brief, consigned Ida, on leaving the mine, te 
which the miner, secretly enjoying his com- | the resident overseer (a person fortunately for 
— silent terror, cried, “Cheer up, my | her of advanced years and mild deportment), 
ittle fellow! we shall be at the bottom in a | with directions to employ Zekiel (the name Ida 
trice ; that is (crossing himself), if it please | had borrowed with her dress for the occasion) 
St. Nicholas to give us a good journey. But | only in the light labour of gathering those mi- 
we always make new comers fast to the buc- | nute fragments of ore, which were overlooked 
ket since the ugly accident which befel a poor | in removing the larger masses to the furnace 
little girl, some halfdozen years ago. She had | “ You will of course, as a father yourself,” add 
a lover in the mine, it would seem, and poor | ed the worthy director, “ see, that what goo? 
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is vagrant education may have left in him 
suffers as little as possible from temporary in- 
tercourse with your reprobate crew, among 
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almost ungovernable height, as she watched 
their retiring steps along the dreary corridor ? 
Yaninsky fortunately lingered to see all safe 


whom you have probably some minor offender | for the night, yet she half feared he would fol- 


conscientious enough to look after a boy 
When the danger of pursuit from his tribe 
has subsided, you may send him to me at 


Schemnitz, where [ will enter him a student | of Casimir 


| 


low before her parched lips could utter his 
name in an almost insudible whisper. 

Low as it was, it found an echo in the heart 
He looked up like one awakened 


at the College of Mines; and who knows,” | froma dream ; caught one glance of a radiant 
added he, kindly patting on the head the trem- | 


bling novice in dissimulation, “but he may 
have cause to bless through life his dark so- 
journ in the mine of N——!" Another silent 
blessing from the heart of Ida hailed the cheer- 
mg presage! 

Evening was far advanced when she was 
left alone in the great hall with the good in- 


spector, and, deriving courage from his pa- | 


rental behaviour, she timidly requested leave 
to accompany him in his rounds through the 
upper and less dismal galleries, where she was 
to commence her task on the morrow. They 


eye which sorrow could not quench nor art 
disguise, and swiftas thought was in the arms 
of Ida! Who that had seen that wild and long 
embrace in which the swarthy miner held the 
gipsy boy, had dreamed that under those lowly 
weeds were shrouded the bravest heart and 
noblest blood in Hungary, and the loveliest of 
its high-souled, though low-born maidens ? 
After the first few moments of unmingled 
ecstasy, Casimir, for whose character some 
weeks of solitude and reflection had done 
much, had leisure to consider the singular 
and distressing situation in which love for him 


had traversed the greater part of the tmmense | had placed his bride, and to bless Heaven for 


excavations without her recognisuig among 
the swarthy groups, who pursued their labours 
the well-known form of Casimir, and Ida's 
fears began to predominate over her hopes, 
when the overseer, turning into a new gallery, 
bade her observe its direction, and certain 


marks on the roof and pillars of ore, by which | 


it was distinguished. “ Here,’ said he. “I 


the opportune relief afforded under it by the 
intended kindness and patronage of the inspec- 
tor, and the society of his infant boy. This 
he briefly explained to Ida, as they slowly and 
reluctantly approached the great hall, where 
the miners were mustered, previous to the re- 
turn to upper air of all save the convicts (who 
alone slept under ground) and the evening 


chiefly intend you to pursue your occupation. | meal of the latter 


The young miner who superintends this gail 
lery is, though a convict, of superior manners 
and regular conduct, and | know not any part 


of the mine where a boy of your age may be | 


trusted with so little danger of evil communi- 
cation 

So saying they advanced; and at the further 
end of the dimly-lighted vault, Ida, with al- 
most irrepressible emotion. descried Casimir 
busily engaged in directing half-a dozen men 
toremove a large mass of extraneous matter, 
which impeded the further progress of the 
shaft. Ida involuntarily fell back, that the 
beating of her heart might not become audible 
to the inspector He advanced towards Casi- 
mir, coolly approved of his proceedings, and 
then beckoning forward the trembling Ida, 
“Stephan,” said he, (a name which Casimir 
had adopted as Ida's patronymic)—* here is a 


toy whom the Berg-ricliter has picked up from | 


among the gypsies. His orders are to work 
him lightly ; and. above all, to keep him from 
aischief. You area steady young fellow, and 
vith you I think he will learn no harm. Take 
him to your mess this evening, and at roll-call 
\will come for him. He shall sleep with my 
ttle Adolf, who is afraid of spirits in the mine 
utnight since his elder brother left us.’ Then 
tuming to Ida, “ Zekiel, | give you in that 
young man a friend and protector—if you quit 
ais side it will be at your own peril, and you 


will repent it.” —* Heaven forbid!" thought Ida. | 


‘ho would be so superfluous as to describe 
\da’s feelings, while the hasty and incurious 
glance of Casimir rested on her metamor- 
vhosed form, and his cold, yet géntle voice, 
uttered words of soothing and encouragement 


‘the gipsy boy? Who cannot fancy her fever- | 
sh impatience while the awkward miners tar- | terrors; but to him, who knew the artificial 
aly obeyed the directions of Casimir, and its | cause of the mimic thunder, and its imminent. 


Ida shrunk from the bare idea of appearing 
n the rude assembly ; but Casimir (after al- 
lowing the miners who had been present when 
the director delivered her to his charge, to 
precede them by a few minutes, and thereby 
preclude embarrassing inquiries) conjured her 
to take courage, and not betray by unneces- 
sary fears a secret which love itself had nearly 
failed to penetrate. In efforts to overcome 
this natural repugnance, time had insensibly 
elapsed, when a shrill whistle echoing through 
the galleries, seemed to strike Vaninsky with 
a sudden agony of terror, wholly unaccounta- 
ble to Ida, whom he burried ‘along with a 
breathless rapidity which rendered inquiry im- 
possible. They had proceeded but a few paces, 
when a tremendous explosion burst on Ida’s 
ear, like the crash of an absolutely impending 
thunderbolt, accompanied, too, with a sudden 
glare, which illumined the whole subterranean 
territory, but in an instant vanished, leaving 
them in total darkness, the concussion of the 
air having extinguished the torches. This 
darkness was interrupted only by the fitful 
flashes from succeeding discharges, of which 
the light lasted only for a moment, while the 
sound was long and terribly reverberated by a 
thousand The vaulis cracked, the 
earth shook, the arched recess into which Ca- 
simiron the tirst alarm had instinctively drac- 
ged Ida, trembled on its rocky base. ~ > 

To her, the noise of the bursting rocks, the 
sulphureous smoke in which she was enve- 
loped, and the sense of suffocation it occa- 
sioned, suggested the idea of some awfu! na- 
tural convulsion ; and though life had seldom 
been sweeter than during the few preceding 
moments, yet death with Casimir lost half its 


echoes 





danger to those unprotected from its effects, 
who knew, also, that his own fond inadvert- 
ence had exposed his Ida to the peril of perish- 
ing by the actual workmanship of his own 
hands, the few minutes during which the aw- 
ful scene lasted seemed an age of anxiety and 
terror. The mute devotion with which she 
clung to his side, and resigned herself to what- 
ever might be the result of so terrific an ad- 
venture, enhanced the remorse he felt for hav- 
ing endangered a life so invaluable; and it 
was not till all fears had subsided, and silence 
again resumed her reign, that he found breath 
to explain to Ida, that the peculiarly impene- 
trable nature of the strata in this mine. ren- 
dered frequent blasting with gunpowder ne- 
cessary ; and that the pericd usually chosen 
for this hazardous operation, was during the 
meals of the workmen, when they were ex- 
empted from danger by being collected in one 
safe and central hall 
Towards this they now proceeded, guided 
through the gloom by the rude mirth of the 
guests, who rallied Casimir on his supposed 
design of amusing himself with the terrors of 
his young protégé. The imperfect light fa- 
voured Ida’s efforts to encounter, with tolera- 
ble calmness, such slight scrutiny as the fa- 
tigued and hungry group had leisure to be- 
stow; but it was not till the motley group, as- | 
sembled around the rude board, were thorough- | 
ly engrossed by their repast, that she ventured 
to raise her downeast eyes, and as they wan 
dered in pity or disgust over the ferocious or | 
the abject amid his lawless associates, to rest, | 
| 
| 





at length, with unmingled admiration on the 
noble form and dignified countenance of her 
She thought she had never seen him 


lover. 
gaily 


to such advantage; not 
running his richly caparisoned steed, with a 

plumed brow and a glittering vest, he shone 

(in her eyes at least) the brightest star in the 

Emperor's proud train at the opening of the 

Diet! And it was love, love for Ida, that had 

robbed the brow of its plume, and the vest of 
its bravery; ay, and sadder still, the check of 
its bloom, and the eye of its radiance: but | 
what are these to the mute eloquence of the | 
pale cheek and languid eye, when they speak | 
of reckless constancy, and faith unshaken by | 
suffering ? 

It was with a strange mixture of reluctance 
to leave Casimir, and repugnance to remain a 
moment longer in the Pandemonium he inha 
bited for her sake, that Ida tore herself from 
her lover to obey the summons of the inspec- 
tor, a worthy old Swede from Sahla, who had 
been attracted from his own country by the 
mineralogical reputation of Sckemnitz, and 
engaged for a short period to superintend 
some new workings in the mine of N—, 
and introduce processes of his invention pe- 
culiarly applicable to the nature of the strata 

As they went along, the tender father could | 
not forbear expatiating with parental delight | 
on his child. “ Adolf,’ said he, “is wild with 

| 


even when, 


joy at the idea of having a companion. Poor 
little fellow, I rashly, perhaps, promised his 
dying mother never to part from him, and fool- 
ish compliance with that promise has made me 
keep him with me even here; where, thouch | 
we have been three weeks under ground, his 
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health, thank God, has been excellent, thougi: 
his spirits have threatened to fail latterly, es 


| pecially at nights, from the foolish tales he 
| hears from the miners of Cobolds and Berg 


minnchen. Do, Zekiel, try and get them out 
of his little head: But, hark ye, do not give 
him any of your Zingari notions of palmistry 
and divination in their stead, else the remedy 
will be worse than the disease!” 

Ida could only shake her head, afraid t 
trust her voice with a reply, when a beautifu 
fair-haired boy of five years old came bounding 
to meet them, and threw himself into his fa 
ther’s arms, evidently startled by the dusky 
hue of the new friend he had so ardentl; 
longed to see second glance at Ida, an 
her sweet smile, however, conquered the firs 
impression, and taking her by the hand, | 
hurried her playfully forward. A turn in the 


Oh 


| this is a shabby mine, not to be compared t 
| dear Sahla! 


As he spoke they entered the house, whic! 
consisted of two apartments, one of which, filled 
with books and instruments of science, was 0 
cupied by the inspector, while the other, a sor! 
of kitchen, was prepared for the use of the chil 
dren. Adolf, after insisting on sharing with his 
new playmate (whose slight figure gave her, in 
male attire, an absolutely childish appearance 
a supper, somewhat more inviting than the rye 
bread and black beer she had left behind. com 
plained of being sleepy ; and the inspector, pr 
nouncing a grave blessing on his infant head 
(in which the good man included his wors 
than orphan comrade,) retired to his ow 
apartment 

No sooner was his father gone, than litth 
Adolf, forgetting his drowsiness, began to te! 
a thousand stories about Cobolds and Min: 
knockers, and good people; all of whom, by 
said, he saw or heard every night, and fron 
whose visits he hoped the society of a compa 
nion would release him Ida, too heavy « 
heart to laugh at the childish list of super 
tural acquaintance, had recourse to her rosar 
and recommending to the little Lutheran (v 
had never before seen such a plaything) tos 
a prayer for every bead till he fell asleep, p 
hum to bed, availing herself of his still unco 
quered dislike of her complexion, to sprea 
her own mattrass at a little distance on thy 
floor 

Here, at length, sleep visited her wearie 
frame, and her slumbers (broken only occa 
sionally by the infant voice of Adolf, muttering 
his childish but efficacious orisons) continued 
till she herself was conscious they had bee! 
protracted, and, on opening her eyes, fully e 
pected to be rebuked by the bright blaze « 
day 

It was a painful moment that recalled her 
by the darkness around, to a sense of her situa 
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tion; but impatient to meet Casimir, of whom 
she had as yet enjoyed but a transient glimpse, 
conquered her dejection; and, striking a light, 
she awoke her little companion, and giving 
him his breakfast, (her share of which ie re- 
served to partake it with Casimir,) she con- 
signed him to his father, and awaited the arri- 
val of her lover, who had promised to come 
and conduct her to the scene of their mutual 
labours. The sight of him in his coarse miner's 
dress, the paleness of confinement, increased 
by the rays of the lamp he held in his hand, 
proved almost too much for her; but his unal- 
tered smile cheered her; and there was a ra- 
diance in his bright black eye since yesterday, 
that spoke of hope and happiness! 

Casimir was able to contrive that they should 
be uninterrupted during a great part of this 
day, and it was spent in discussing their pros- 
pects, and weighing the advantages held out 
by continued concealment or immediate dis- 
covery. The former, exposed to irksome 
confinement and inevitable delay; but the 
latter threatened possible destruction to their 
hopes, and was therefore more formidable 
The inspector, though a worthy and humane 
man, must, as a parent, entertain high ideas 
of parental authority, and was not likely to 
sanction the union of an only child without 
the consent of her father; nay, would proba- 
bly insist on delivering her up to him im- 
mediately. It was, therefore, advisable to en- 
deavour to secure an interest in his breast, 
by continued kindness to his child; and they 
agreed, at all events, to defer discovery till 
the approaching festival should bring down to 
the mine a priest, to whom, in confession at 
least, if not otherwise, the secret might be 
confided. 

During the intervening month, Casimir and 
Ida (whose téte-a-tétes were usually confined 
to a few short moments in proceeding to, or re- 
turning from their labours) indemnified them- 
selves for the restraint imposed by the pre- 
sence of their parties. by establishing, through 
the interesting child by whom they were al- 
most constantly accompanied, a medium of in- 
tercourse as delightful as it was unsuspected. 
Tales of love cal chivaley related by Casimir, | 
(and which soon eclipsed in the mind of his | 
young auditor the fairy and goblin legends of | 
ruder narrators,) found a no less enthusiastic | 
listener in Ida, who saw in her lover the hero | 
of every romance, and read in the perils each | 
experienced for his mistress, a faint reflection | 
of the heroic daring of her own devoted Casi- 
mir; while Ida’s encomiums on love and con- 
stancy, nay, sometimes even her heartfelt ex- 
pressions of fond attachment to the child on 
whom they were sincerely lavished, were in- 
terpreted as more than half addressed to one, 
who might have found it difficult under other 
circumstances to extort them. In short, that 
mental sunshine, which is altogether inde- 
pendent even of the smiles of nature, played 
so brightly across their darkling path, that 
each viewed with awe and anxiety the ap- 
proach of a period which might restore them 
to light and liberty, at the possible expense of 
at least a temporary separation 

The festival which was to decide their fate 
(one of the most solemn of the Romish church), | 
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occurred during our visit to the Mining district, 
and we were advised on no account to quit 
N—— without witnessing the brilliant specta 
cle of the illumination of the mine, and the 
performance of high mass in its lofty and spa- 
cious chapel, whose intrinsic magnificence 
might put to shame the richest shrines of our 
upper world. 

e went down early in the morning, that 
the previous splendours of day might not rob 
the subterranean spectacle of any of its bril- 
liancy; and highly as my expectations had 
been raised, they were not disappointed. The 
blaze of the torches, reflected by the innume 
rable particles of silver ore that lined the roof 


; and walls of the galleries, was absolutely daz- 


zling; while the deep shadows beyond their 
immediate influence would have been studies 
for a Rembrandt. 

The chapel, when we first looked into it. 
at that early hour, was crowded with miners 
waiting for admission to the confessiona! 
among the last of whom, I remembered see 
ing a very dark but handsome boy leaning 
against a pillar, in evident agitation. I had 


| followed the inspector into some distant work 


ings, to see various effects of light and shadow 
and natural phenomena, rendered more appa 


| rent by the increased illumination, and did not 
| return till a bell had given notice of the ap 


proaching commencement of mass. 

The crowd in the chapel was rather in 
creased than diminished; but it had sponta 
neously divided, leaving at the altar only the 
venerable white-haired priest, before whon 
knelt a handsome young miner, and the same 
slender dusky boy, whose dark skin was now, 
however, mocked, and betrayed to be facti 
tious, by a redundant profusion of the finest 
flaxen hair, which swept as he knelt on the 
dark rocky floor of the chapel. 

Murmurs and whispers ran round the asseia 
bly ; and on seeing the inspector advance, the 
priest, in a dignified voice, inquired if any im 
pediment prevented the administration of the 
sacrament of marriage to the pair now kneeling 
to receive it ; long affianced in the sight of Hea 
ven, and thus miraculously brought together tu 
complete a violated contract? No one pre 
sumed to contravene or question the propriety 
of the ordinance, till the half-fainting bride. 
blushing through all her nut-brown die, glanced 
at her strange habiliments, and with maiden 
modesty faltered, “ No, not in these !”’ 

The appeal was irresistible, and as soon a 
mass had been celebrated, a messenger was 
despatched by the kind inspector, to the vil 
lage above, for a female peasant’s dress of the 
country, in which Ida looked absolutely en 
chanting 

It was not alone a bridal dress that this em 
bassy procured. It brought friends to grace 
the nuptials, whom fate had strangely eon 
spired to bring that day to N . 

Ida had conjured the gipsies to lighten as 
soon as possible her father’s anxieties, by ac 
quainting him with her safety, though not 
with her retreat; but the communication had 
been delayed, and it was only the appearance 
of the faithful Natalia, who had remained eon- 
cealed for some time after her escape from the 
castle of Metzinska, that at length led him te 
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a knowledge of his daughter's fate. With a | “They will not speak,—well, well, at night 
heart softened by long anxiety and parental | They'll talk enough, I'll take a flight.” 
remorse, he was now arrived at the mouth of | But still he went not, in, nor out, 
the mine, followed by the faithful nurse, and | But hopped uneasily about. 
attended by the reconciled Yaninski, who had | What then did the Father Ow]? 
also at length gained tidings of their brother | He sat still. until below j 
(whom they concluded in a foreign country | HH. heard cries of pain, and wo 
with his bride), from one of the banditti who | Ang saw his wife, and children three 
had escaped on the seizure of the others, and | la a vounr Men's cnntielie 
was glad to purchase indemnity on his return | He follow'd them oth oe wien 
» “ native country by such interesting intel- | Not a ery once uttering. P 
ce “ 

"The Yaninski were amply furnished with par- 
dons and letters of rehabilitation. Stephanoff 
came loaded with wealth to reward his daugh- 
ter’s benefactors, and rich dresses to adorn her 
person—but it was in the peasant’s dress of the 
mining district that she gave her hand to Casi- 
mir, and in that dress she has sworn to keep the 
anniversary of her 


They went to a mansion tall, 
He sat in a window of the hall, 
Where he could see 
His bewilder'd family ; 
And he heard the hall with laughter ring, 
When the boy said, “ Blind they'll learn to 
| sing ; 
| And he heard the shriek, when the hot stee! 
— — yin 
tala aaed ai Through their eyeballs was thrust in! 
| He felt it all! Their agony 
| Was echoed by his frantic ery, 
| His scream rose up with a mighty swell, 
And wild on the boy's fierce heart it fell ; 
It quail’d him, as he shuddering said, 
“Lo! The little birds are dead.” 
—But the Father Owl! 
| He tore his breast in his despair, 
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THE OWL. 


Turre sat an owl in an old Oak Tree, 
Whooping very merrily ; 


na. 7 on 7 


He was considering, as well he might, 
Ways and means for a supper that night 
He look'd about with a solemn scowl, 

Yet very happy was the Owl, 

For, in the hollow of that oak tree, 

There sat his Wife, and his children three ' 


She was singing one to rest, 

Another, under her downy breast, 

Gan trying his voice to learn her song, 
The third (a hungry Ow! was he) 
Peeped slyly out of the old oak tree, 


And peer'd for his Dad, and said “ You're 


long ;" 


But he hooted for joy, when he presently saw 
His sire, with a full-grown mouse at his claw 


Oh what a supper they had that night! 

All was feasting and delight ; 

Who most can chatter, or cram, they strive, 
They were the merriest owls alive 


What then did the old Ow! do? 

Ah! Not so gay was his next to-whoo 

{t was very sadly said, 

For after his children had gone to bed, 
He did not sleep with his children three, 
For, truly a gentleman Owl was he, 
Who would not on his wife intrude, 
When she was nursing her infant brood 
So not to invade the nursery, 

He slept outside the hollow tree 


So when he awoke at the fall of the dew, 
He called his wife with a loud to-whoo; 

“ Awake, dear wife, it is evening gray, 
And our joys live from the death of day.’ 
He call'd once more, and he shudder’d when 
No voice replied to his again ; 

Yet still unwilling to believe, 

That Evil's raven wing was spread, 
Hovering over his guiltless head, 

And shutting out joy from his hollow tree, 
“ Ha—ha—they play me a trick,” quoth he, 


| And flew he knew not, recked not, where' 


But whither then went the Father Owl, 
With his wild stare and deathly scowl? 
—He had got a strange wild stare, 

For he thought he saw them ever there, 


saw them fall 
Dead on the floor of the marble hall 


Many seasons travelled he, 

With his load of misery, 

| Striving to forget the pain 

| Which was clinging to his brain, 

| Many seasons, many years, 
Nuimber'd by his burning tears 
Many nights his boding cry 

Scared the traveller passing by ; 

But all in vain his wanderings were, 
He could not from his memory tear 
The things that had been, still were there 





| 


One night, very very weary, 
He sat in a hollow tree, 

| With his thoughts—ah ' all so dreary 
For his only company— j 

| —He heard something like a sound 

| Of horse-hoofs through the forest bound 
And full soon he was aware, 
A Stranger, and a Lady fair, 
Hid them, motionless and mute, 

| From a husband's swift pursuit. 


| The cheated husband passed them by, 

The Owl shrieked out, he scarce knew why 
The spoiler look'd, and, by the light, ; 
Saw two wild eyes that, ghastly bright, 
Threw an unnatural glare around 

The spot where he had shelter found. — 
Starting, he woke from rapture’s dream, 
For again he heard that boding scream, 
And “ On—for danger and death are nig! 
When drinks mine ear yon dismal cry’— 
He said—and fled through the forest fast 
The Owl has punish’d his foe at last- 








And he scream’d as they scream’d when he 


/ J oa 








‘or he knew, in the injur’d husband's foe, 
Him who laid his own ieee low. 











Sick grew the heart of the bird of night, 
And again and again he took to flight ; 
But ever on his wandering wing 

He bore that load of suffering !— 

Nought could cheer him!—the pale moon, 
In whose soft beam he took delight, 

He look’d at now reproachfully, 

That she could smile, and shine, while he 
Had withered ‘neath such cruel blight. 
He hooted her—but still she shone— 

And then away—alone! alone! 






























































The wheel of time went round once more, 
And his weary wing him backward bore, 
Urged by some strange destiny 

Again to the well-known forest tree, 
Where the stranger he saw at night, 
With the lovely Lady bright 
































The Owl was dozing—but a stroke 
Strong on the root of the sturdy oak 
Shook him from his reverie— 

He looked down, and he might see 

A stranger close to the hollow tree! 
His looks were haggard, wild, and bad, 
Yet the Owl knew in the man, the lad 
Who had destroyed him'!—he was glad! 


And the lovely Lady too was there, 

But now no longer bright nor fair ; 

She was lying on the ground, 

Mute and motionless, no sound 

Came from her coral lips, for they 

Were seal'd in blood ; and, as she lay, 

Her locks, of the sun's most golden gleam, 
Were dabbled in the crimson stream 

That from a wound on her bosom white— 
(Ah! that Man’s hand could such impress 
On that sweet seat of loveliness )— 
Welled, a sad and ghastly sight, 

And ran all wildly torth to meet 

And cling around the Murderer’s feet 


He was digging a grave—the Bird 

Shriek'd aloud—the Murderer heard 

Once again that boding scream, 

And saw again those wild eyes gleam— 

And “ Curse on the Fiend!” he cried, and flung 

His mattock up—it caught and hung— 

The Felon stood awhile aghast— 

Then fled through the forest, fast, fast, fast! 

The hardened Murderer hath fled— 

But the Owl kept watch by the shroudless 
dead, 

Until came friends with the early day, 

And bore the mangled corse away— 

Then, cutting the air all silently, 

He fled away from his hollow tree. 


Why is the crowd so = to-day, 

And why do the people shout “ huzza’”’ 
And why is yonder Felon iven 

Alone to feed the birds of Heaven? 

Had he no friend, now all is done, 

To give his corse a grave ?—Not one! 
Night has fallen. What means that cry: 
It descends from the gibbet high— 
There sits on its top a lonely Owl, 

With a staring eye, and a dismal scowl ; 
And he screams aloud, “ Revenge is sweet!” 
His mortal foe is at his feet! 
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| From the Quarterly Review. 
| 
| THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE IRON 


MAS 


Tue debt of gratitude to a discoverer of his- 
torical truth is often more readily acknowledged 
than faithfully paid. ‘ Extorta voluptas!’ is 
| the secret murmur of the many against those 
| who remove cherished doubts and specious er- 


| rors; and no work was ever more calculated to 


excite such inward repinings than M. Delort’s 


} treatise on the celebrated anecdote of the Man 


| in the Iron Mask. By a research well directed 


and pursued under favourable auspices, he has 
divested this strange incident of obscurity and 
exaggeration, and, at the same time, destroyed 
the far greater part of its romantic effect. 
Voltaire, who first gave the fact a place in 
history, delivered it, as rumour had conveyed 
it to him, imaccurately, and with embellish- 
ments well fitted to encourage wild surmises 


| 
} 
, It was, according to his narrative, some months 
| 


after the death of Cardinal Mazarin, that an 
unknown prisoner. young and of noble appear- 
ance, distinguished stature, and great beauty 
of person, was sent in profound secrecy to an 
island on the coast of Provence. The unfor- 
tunate wore, while travelling, a mask, so con- 
trived by means of steel springs, that he could 
take his meals without uncovering his face, a 
peremptory order having been given, that, if he 
disclosed his features, he should be instantly 
put to death. The minister, Louvois, paid him 
a visit, and spoke to him standing, and with an 
attention which implied respect. It was said 
that, during this period of his confinement, he 
one day traced some words with a knife ona 
silver plate and threw it from a window look- 
ing to the sea; a fisherman brought it to the 
governor of the island, who, when he had as- 
certained by a rigid examination that the man 
could not read, dismissed him, with the remark, 
that he was very lucky in his ignorance. In 
1690, St. Mars, who had been governor of Pig 
nerol, was appointed to command the Bastile, 
and under his care the mysterious captive was 
transferred to Paris, masked as before. In the 
Bastile he was lodged as commodiously as the 
nature of the place allowed; his table was ex- 
cellent, all his requests were complied with, 
and the governor seldom sat down in his pre- 
sence. He played the guitar and had a passion 
for lace and fine linen. The physician, who 
frequently attended him, inspected his tongue 
but never saw his face. The very tone of his 
voice was said to inspire interest ; no complaint 
ever escaped him, nor did he attempt, even by 
a hint, to make himself known. He died in 
1703, and was interred, at night, in the bury- 
ing-ground of St. Paul. So great was the im- 
portance ascribed to this dark event, that M 
de Chamillart (the unfortunate war-minister 
and successor of Louvois) was importuned even 
on his death-bed, by his son-in-law, the Mare 
chal de la Feuillade, to unfold the mystery ; 
but he replied that it was the secret of the state, 
which he had sworn never to reveal. 

It is unnecessary now to examine the various 
conjectures that were grounded on these and 
other circumstances which disclosed them- 





selves, or were invented, as the story obtained 
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celebrity.” The masked prisoner was from time 
to time pronounced to have been Fouquet, the 
disgraced minister of finance ; a nameless per- 
son acquainted with Fouquet’s secrets; an 
Armenian patriarch; Louis, Comte de Ver- 
mandois, son of Louis the Fourteenth, by Ma- 
demoiselle de la Valli¢re; and the redoubted 
due de Beaufort, nicknamed, in the days of the 
Kronde, Le Roi des Halles. It is true, that the 
Comite de Vermandois was believed by his mo- 
ther to have died in the camp before Dixmude, 
in 1683, and that his father had caused him to 
be, ostensibly at least, interred at Arras; it is 
also true that Beaufort was apparently slain 
and beheaded by the Turks at the siege of Can- 
dia ; but, on the other hand, the unknown cap- 
tive was named, in the register of his burial, 
Marchiali, which word, by a transposition of 
the letters, might be read Hic Amira, evidently 
pointing out either Beaufort or Vermandois, 
both of whom were admirals of France! On 
grounds not less solid, it has been supposed, 
that the mysterious prisoner was James, Duke 
of Monmouth, whom the Londoners imagined 
they had seen executed on Tower-hill, in 1685. 

But the most favoured hypothesis was that 
which made Marchiali a son of Anne, mother 
of Louis the Fourteenth. It was at one time 
boldly advanced that the prisoner was a twin- 
brother of that monarch, brought into the world 
clandestinely a few hours after him, and con- 
cealed for reasons that are not strikingly co- 
gent. A more plausible supposition was, that 
the queen had at some earlier period produced 
an illegitimate son, who, being born in wedlock, 
and senior to the acknowledged prince, might 
have disputed the succession, and was, there- 
fore, to be buried in captivity. The adulterous 
father was, by some romantic persons, con- 
ceived to have been the duke of Buckingham ; 
more feasible suspicions rested on Mazarin 
Voltaire, who supposed himself better informed 
upon the subject than in truth he was, appears 
to have favoured this last opinion,t and it is 
openly maintained in a supplementary note on 
the Dictionnaire Philosophique, perhaps writ- 
ten, but at least known and uncontradicted by 
him.t The ingenious essay of Gibbon} tends 
to nearly the same conclusion, but he refers 
Queen Anne's frailty to the period of her wi- 
dowhood. The name, Marchiali, was made 
serviceable to these latter theories, as indicat- 
ing an Italian father, and the prisoner's love of 
fine linen greatly strengthened the presumption 
as to his mother, for Anne of Austria was known 
to abhor coarse drapery. 

Amidst these various speculations, an opinion 
existed that the object of so much curiosity was 
the confidential agent of a duke of Mantua, and 





* A work published in the beginning of the 
French revolution, entitled La Bastille devoi- 
lée, contains (in vol. iii. livraison 9.) an ample 
digest of all that had, up to that time, been 
known, fancied, or fabled, on the present sub- 
ject. 
* + See the Dictionnaire Philosophique—T it. 
Ana, Anecdotes. CEuvres de Voltaire, tom. 
xxxvii. Ed. 1704. And Supplement au Siécle 
de Louis XIV. ibid. t. xxvii 

t CEuvres, t. lxx. p. 485. 

i Miseellaneous Works, 8vo. 1814. vol. v. 
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| had incurred this strange and protracted im 
| prisonment, by disappointing Louis the Four- 
| teenth in a political intrigue. So modest a so- 
| lution of that which Voltaire termed the most 
singular and astonishing of all historical mys- 
teries was not likely to obtain general favour ; 
it was early refuted, and would have been so 
again and again but that M. Delort has lately 
found out documents which prove it to be true 
This gentleman produces, from the archives 
of France and those of the Foreign Office at 
Paris, a series of letters minutely developing 
the transactions of the French court with the 
Mantuan minister, and establishing, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, the identity of that personage 
with the Man in the Iron Mask. We proceed 
to take a short view of the correspondence thus 
collected, premising, however, that the princi- 
al facts discovered in its earlier part had been 
in before related with tolerable accuracy by 
the Italian annalist Muratori, of whose state- 
ments we shall, in some few instances, avail 
ourselves. 

In 1677, when the grandeur of Louis the 
Fourteenth was at its highest pitch, and he was 
served in all departments by men of courage, 
genius, and industry, whose ambition lay in 
gratifying that of their master, the Abbé d'Es 
trades, ambassador of France to the Venetian 
State, formed the hope of acquiring for his so- 
vereign, Casal, an important town and fortress 
in the territory of Ferdinand Charles, Duke ot 
Mantua. This prince, who succeeded his father 
at a very early age, had arrived at manhood 
without attaining to power; his mother, a lady 
of the house of Austria, bore sway over his do 
minions, and they were wholly subjected 
through her, to German influence. The duke 
himself was a debauched and uneducated young 
man, who dissipated his time and such money 
as he could command, in low company, degrad- 
ing riot, and promiscuous amours, 

D'Estrades selected, as his agent with the 
duke, Ercolo Antonio Matthioli, a native ot 
Bologna, bachelor of laws in the university of 
that place, and a senator of Mantua. He had 
been secretary of state to the preceding duke, 
who graced hin with the title of count: he en- 
joyed, also, the favour and confidence of Fer 
dinand, but without retaining his former station 
As a displaced minister he still busied himseli 























































in observing the policy and relations of the 
Italian states; and appears to have cultivated 
an intercourse with the Spanish government at 
Milan, in some hope of personal advantage; 
but the Spaniards, according to one of his own 




























letters, knew not how to reward talents and be 
industry. D’Estrades, having already found fj ,;, 
reason to believe this person favourably dis- ed 
posed, addressed him through the medium of a BM p, , 
subordinate intriguer, named Giuliani, lament- B¥ 59, 
ing the depressed and inglorious condition ot imn 
Ferdinand, pointing out the ambitious designs pita 
of Spain and Austria on Casal and the Mont- @ ¢,,, 
ferrat, as well as on the duchy of Guastalla, to J o¢ }, 
which Ferdinand clauned a right of succession; inge 
and urging, that the only course to which that FR to ;. 
prince could resort for entire safety was to seek opp 
protection from the king of France. The Man- [J 7),, 
tuan confidant received these overtures with J wit), 
eagerness, and procured Giuliani an interview draw 
| with Ferdinand, who entered warmly into the \ 
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projects of D’Estrades, and consented to nego- 
tiate for the surrender of his fortress. Matthioli 


foresaw his own restoration to power in the | 


establishment of his master’s authority by 
French interference, and the duke was allowed 
to hope that Louis would send an army into 
Italy and place him at its head. 

The Abbé d’Estrades submitted a narrative 
of his proceedings to Louis, and despatched with 
it a copy, in cipher, of a letter to the king from 


» Matthioli. In this epistle (a composition equal- | 


ly officious and servile) the count represents 
Casal as the point d’appui which alone secured 
the Spaniards in their possession of the Milan- 
ese ; observes that this territory ought to belong 
to the crown of France; and (‘ nescia mens 
hominum fati'’) blesses his fortune for having 
procured him the honour of serving a monarch 
whom he reveres as a demi-god 

* Succederono dipoi varie commedie in esso 
affare,’ says the Italian annalist. The duke, 
surrounded by persons in the Austrian interest, 
and closely watched by his mother and her spi 
ritual director, Bulgarini, could not openly con- 
fer with d’Estrades, but promised to give him 
an audience in Venice at the ensuing carnival, 
when they could meet disguised and in masks 
without exciting curiosity. Louis wrote to the 
Abbe, expressing himself well satisfied that the 
Duke of Mantua had regglved to shake off the 
lethargy of pleasure, c 
attach himself to French interests. He flattered 
the duke’s Ixgpe of commanding an army; de- 
sired the dor to keep up a belief that 
his master would send a strong force into Italy 
that year, and, at the same time, instructed him 
to maintain the negotiation on such a footing 
that the king might advance or recede as he 
saw occasion. Louis added a short letter of 
compliment to Matthioli. The ambassador 
found it no easy task to protract the business ; 
‘elle va si vite,’ he observes to the secretary 
Pomponne, ‘ que je suis reduit & étre fiché de 
n'y trouver pas des difficulties.’ Some difficulty, 
however, did occur in fixing the ‘ present’ which 
Ferdinand was to receive for admitting a 
French force into Casal; Matthioli insisted on 
a hundred thousand pistoles, but the Abbe com- 
batted manfully, and brought down the pistoles 
to crowns. 

The duke arrived at Venice, but some time 
elapsed before a private interview could be ha- 
zarded. Inthe meanwhile, d'Estrades was re- 
quested to see Ferdinand take his exercises at 
the riding-school; and he makes a particular 
report to his own government on the prince's 
qualifications as a cavalier. The conference 
was at length obtained ; the parties met at mid- 
night, ina public place, and Ferdinand announc- 
ed his intention to hasten the depending treaty 
by despatching Matthioli to Paris. He had the 
more reason for this impatience, as, relying on 
immediate support from France, he had preci- 
pitately taken possession of Guastalla, thus 
crossing the designs and arousing the jealousy 
of his Kanston and Spanish neighbours. The 
ingenuity of d’Estrades was forthwith at work 
tocontrive delays, though he dared not openly 
oppose the journey But his labour was spared. 
The Spaniards became so formidably urgent 
with the duke to declare against France, with- 
draw the garrison of Guastalla, and receive 
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t his own glory, and | 





| German troops into Casal, that Matthioli, not 


trusting to the unsupported resolution of his 
master, deemed it prudent to continue near 
him. Sickness and other causes protracted the 
delay; but, at length, in October, 1678, the 
count departed for Paris accompanied by Giu- 
liani, a very useful personage, but not qualified 
to add much lustre to the mission in the eyes 
of Louis the Fourteenth, as he was merely ‘un 
petit gazetier,’ keeping a shop at Venice, where 
he published the news of the day in written 
sheets, (for printed journals were not in use,) 
and eked out his revenue by labouring as a 
common scribe 

D’Estrades met them at the house of M. de 


| Pomponne ; a treaty was drawn up and a letter 


despatched from the king to the Duke of 
Mantua. Matthioli was dismissed with a libe- 


| ral reward, and promises of advancement for 


his sons and brother. The peace of Nimeguen 
had been concluded this year, and Louis, being 
now on friendly terms with the house of Aus- 
tria, had leisure to undermine the interests of 
that power in Italy. Catinat, already renowned 
by more honourable exploits, was sent into 
Piedmont about the end of December, with an 
order to St. Mars, the French commandant of 
Pignerol, to conduct him by night and unper- 
ceived into the donjon. D/’Asfeld (a name 
celebrated in the Spanish war of the Succes- 
sion) repaired to Venice as an ordinary tra- 
veller. [is commission was to obtain a meet- 
ing with the Duke of Mantua, and procure his 
ratification of the treaty ; this accomplished, 
Catinat was to issue from his hiding-place, and 
take possession of Casal with a French force 
which now drew towards the Italian frontier 
for that service. Ferdinand still appeared im- 
patient for the proposed alliance, and the agents 
of France looked anxiously for Matthioli, be- 
lieving that on his return the affair would at 
once be concluded 

But January passed away and Matthioli did 
not arrive. He had shaken off the ‘ gazetier 
at Turin, and his own journey through the 
Italian states was surprisingly retarded. The 
duke, who was to meet D'Asfeld at Casal, 
began to find reasons for deferring the inter- 
view: he was unprepared with money; he 
waited for the heir presumptive of Mantua, 
who was to attend him on his journey ; he had 
engaged with some Venetian gentlemen to give 
a ‘carousel,’ and suspicions would arise if he 
disappointed them. tn the meanwhile, Italy 
was resounding with rumours; the march of 
the French troops, which could not be con- 
cealed, excited alarms for Casal, for Genoa, 
for Savoy, for Geneva, and a report arose that 
Vauban was in Pignerol. Intelligence of a 
more authentic character soon followed. Fer- 
dinand was pressed with expostulation by the 
agents of Spain and Austria, but Matthioli still 
assured the French of his master’s fidelity, and 
it was finally arranged that the long deferred 
ratification should take place at a village named 
Incréa, near Casal, on the 9th of March. D’As- 
feld accordingly left Venice, but Was arrested 
in the Milanese ; and Matthioli, who had set 
out a day or two later, returned, after a short 
absence, and informed Pinchesne, (the chargé- 
d'affaires acting in the place of D’Estrades,) 
that the duke had been compelled to execute 2 
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treaty which disabled him from keeping his 
engagement with France 

During these transactions, Catinat (under 
the name of De Richemont) had been patiently 


waiting the season of activity in his narrow 
Winter-quarters. On the arrest of D Astfeld, 
he was ordered to Incréa in that officer's stead ; 


the expedition was « f course fruitless, and he 


returned to Pignerol where he was allowed to 


solace the hours of his confinement with the 
“two distingu 

ind the Count (afterwards 
zun. D'Estrades, still clinging 
omplishing his long-chertshed 


conversation of ished state-priso 
ners Fouquet 
Duke) de Lau 
to the hope of av 
project, had written a letter to Matthioh from 


mixture of re 





Turin, containing an awkward 


proof, praise, menace, a lurement, implied sus- 
picion and iffected confidence ‘ epistle, in 
short. of a slighted @ v tut but it was too 
late for remonstran the treachery became 
every day more palpable, and a communication 
from the Duchess-dowager of Savoy at length 
brought the mortifying certainty that Louis 


the Fourteenth had been duped by the obscure 


agent of a smal! Italian pr 





be expiated 





So audacious a cr milly 
by the ruin of the offender. D Estrades wa 
commissioned to ensnare him, and Louvois 
wrote thus to the governor of Pignerol 


4 M. de St. Mars 
St. Germain en Laye ce 27 Avril, 1679 
’ Le Roy envoye prese ntement ordre a M 
Abbe d'Estrades, d'essaver de faire arrester 


un homme de la conduite duquel Sa Majest 


n'a pas sujet d'estre satisfaite ; de quoi elle m’a 
commande de vous donner advis, atin que vous 
ne fassiez point de difficulte de le recev: 
lorsqu il vous cera envoyé, et que vous le ga: 
diez de maniére que non-seulement i na 
commerce avec personne, ais encore qui! ayt 
lien de se repentir de la mauvaise cond 
qu'il a tenne, et que l'on ne puisse point pen 
trer que yous ayez Un DOUVCALL prisonmer 


De Lovvos 


The indifference with which these arrangs 
ments were made for seizing and unprisoning 
on political grounds, the subject of a foreign 
power, was consistent both with the character 
of Louvois, and with the spirit of the govern- 
ment. The violence exercised on Matthioli is 
not without parallel in the history of these 
times,* and the minister who threatened Hein 


* The story of Francois de la Bretonnicre 
the Leyden printer, who, for publishing a sa- 
tire on Louis XIV., was clandestinely seized in 


Holland, and confined many years in a cage of 


wood at St. Michel, in Normandy, where he 
died, is a more melancholy though less famous 
anecdote than that of the Iron Mask—See 
History of the Bastille, London, 1700. The 


Armenian patriarch, named in the Register of 


Bastille, Avedik, was forcibly carried away from 
Constantinople during the reign of Louis, by 
the contrivance of the Jesuits, and died a pri- 
soner in Paris. It is he whom some persons 
identified with Marchiali. While on the sub- 
ject of these arrests, we may add the remark- 
able ‘act, that a lettre de cachet (obtained for 
nrivate purposes) was secretly executed in Lon- 
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sius with the Bastille, for an expostulation op 
behalf of the Prince of Orange, was not likely 
to be withheld by fear or respect from execut- 
ing such an outrage, on the minion of a Duke 







of Mantua 
Soon after the abandonment of the treaty, 


we find Matthioli once more at Turin, where 
he met the Abbé d’Estrades, and had the ef- 
frontery to press him for the repayment of ex- 
penses incurred during the late negotiation. 
The Abbe craftily observed, that Catinat had 
been furnished with money for the exigencies 
of the service, and proposed that they should 
wait upon that officer. Matthioli, strangely 
unconscious of the dangers which environ 
those that trifle with “ demigods,” consented; 
ind on the 2d of May, D’Estrades and he de- 
parted trom Turin early in the morning. Such 
was the Italian's eagerness, that, when their 
progress was stopped by a broken bridge, he 
himself assisted in repairing it. On approach- 
ing the end of their journey, D’Estrades left 































































his carriage and servants, and proceeded on | 
foot with Matthioli to a place within the Frenck 
territory, where Catinat expected them with : 
a sinall party of St. Mars’s garrison. The in 
terview was at first amicable, but after a shor' 
conversation the Abbe withdrew, and Matthio! ; 
was arrested Although armed, he offeréd no « 
resistance, and he was carried that night to : 
Pignerol. Except Catinat himself, none of , 
the captors knew what prisoner they hae - 
taken. The count’s valet was also entrapped i 
vy |)'Estrades’s contrivance, and transinitted : 
tu his master’s place of confinement Zz 
It now became important to recover som pe 
documents which Matthioli had received fron Rs 
the French government for the purpose of cor he 
cluding the treaty, and these being conceale a 
Padua, the prisoner was compelled to writ if 
them to his father. Three letters were a de 
cordingly prepared and entrusted to Giulia ee 
with orders to deliver one or more in succes te 
sion, as circumstances might require. Th sad 
last two disclosed the writer's real conditix 
Matthioli himself was in the mean time rig ia 
usly ¢ i 'y Catinat, on the circun * 
stances and m s of his treason The cu thr 
Dy prevaricated; the inquisitor threatened 1 
1 on on cca i. Catmat terrified his pr tim 
mt in soldiers to administer th tha 
torture. | ieediess to follow the unhapp unt 
deli } » whom the titles of * fourle Lov 
ud “ fripon” are now liberally applied in th eur 
French correspondence) through all his ev in 
on He acknowledged that, in_ passin Ma) 
through ‘Torin, on his return from Paris, bh slew 
had, * par indiser¢tion et volubilité de langue, Maj 
betrayed the seeret to his friend the presiden poe. 
Purki, with whom he afterwards correspond ce 
on the subject; that he had received two thou bler 
sand livres at Turin, but only as a recompens joine 
for some former services; that he had hel sited 
communication respecting the treaty both witli tbso! 
the Spanish governor of Milan, and with ind give 
viduals in the German service, but that these the 
were already apprized of the transaction by th fect 
duke of Mantua’s mother, who had drawn 2 7 
: i 
don ona M. Bertin de Fratteaux, so lately as a 
1752, and the prisoner conveyed to the Bastille oma 
where he passed the remainder of his life. tative 
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avowal from her son. He declared that he 
himself always intended to fulfil his engage 
inefits with France, and had, with that view, 
obtained credentials under the hand of Ferdi- 
nand, which would have enabled him to secure 
Casal even after the duke’s defection; but the 
papers themselves, when delivered to Giuliani, 
prov ed inadequate to sucha eg Having 
now no further task to accomplish, Catinat re- 
turned into France, leaving Seatthsel i, whom, 
for the better concealment, he had named 
L’Estang, a close prisoner in the hands of St 
Mars.” 

We will here shortly 
of the duke of Mantua’ 
M. Delort leaves inmmpertect. Louis renewed 
his negotiation, and Fe Vol- 
taire observes, would have sold all his terri- 
tory to maintain his pleasures, again concluded 
a treaty, or rather bargain, laying the blame of 
the former miscarriage on his faithless servant 
In the autumn of Ii=1, Casal was delivered up 
to Boufflers and Catinat. Ferdinand vainly 
endeavoured to avert the indignation of the 
neighbouring powers at this unworthy trans- | 
action, and even swore upon the host that he 
had received no bribe His oath obtained 
small credit, and at Venice, his favourite re- 

rt, he was excluded from society. In 1701, 
when the war of the Succession was breaking 
out, the duke, now wholly corrupted by France, 
admitted a garrison of that nation into Mantua 
He afterwards visited Paris, and the king gra- 
tified his vanity by naming him Generalissimo 
of the French armies in Italy. With a consti- 
tution shattered by debauch, and a military re 
putation almost as frail, (for he had served with 
little credit in Hungary.) he espoused a daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Elbeuf. and joie “d the army 
f Vendéme. as its nominal commander. The | 
decisive campaign of 1706 placed his w hole pos- 


history 
which 


conclude the 
and his fortress, 


linand, who, as 


sessions at the Emperor's merey ; his wife re- 
turned to France; and he himself, an unpitied | 
refugee, was sinking into the grave at Padua, 
n 170%, when the imperial sentence issued de 
laring him a felon, and his estates an escheat 
to his feudal superior. The French lost C 
three or four years after they had bought it 

We return to the Sieur L’Estang At the 
time of his capture, D’Estrades had requested | 
that his treatment might be at least | 
until the king's pleasure should be known 

. Vous 
says he, | 


asal 


gentle 


Louvois soon determined this point 
aurez connu par mes precedentes, 
in one of his peremptory despatches to St 
Mars, “ que l'intention du roy nest pas que le 
sieur de L'Estang soit bien traite, et que sa 
Majesté ne veut pas que, hors les choses ne- 
cessaires & la vie, vous luy donniez quoy que 
ce soit de ce qui la luy peut faire passer agrea- 
blement ‘Dureteée” is again and again en- 
joined, and even medical attendance 1s prohi- 
ited, unless the governor shall know it to be 
tbsolutely necessary Permission, however, is | 
given to allow the prisoner pen and ink, for | 
the purpose of writing to Louvois. What ef- 
feet was produced by any such communica- 

" We copy most of the ctabemnaute in this 
paragraph from M. Delort, who has unac- 
countably withheld the Abbe d'Estrades’ nar- 
rative of Matthioli’s arrest 
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tion, we do not learn, but the prisoner's re- 
monstrance to St. Mars, that he was not treat 
ed like a man of quality and the minister of a 
great prince, appears to have been very lightly 
regarded 

After a confinement of nearly ten months 
the unfortunate Italian began to affect (per 
haps actually to experience) those wanderings 
of mind with which the secret victims of state 
policy or vengeance are not unfrequently af- 
flicted. He talked of supernatural visitations, 
and, says St. Mars, (evidently perplexe od with 
the task o eating such blasphemy,) “ pour 
verifier si i wil dit qu'il a VPhonneur 
t qui il veut cerire 
je lui fais. Je 
papier ni de 
voyant pas dans son 


d etre proche r itd "yy 
et se plaindre du traits nt que 


ne Jui ai point voulu donner du 


lencre pour cela. ne le 
bon sens 

This conduct afforded a reason or a pretext 

his punishment by placing him 

ith a Jacobin friar who wa: 

Italian be 


for aggravatin 
sume room Ww 
r several d iys the 


in the 
really insane. | 
lieved this person to be a spy 

* Matthiol writes St. Mars, “ who is al- 
mad as ihe J n, walked up and 

lding his mantle to 

was no dupe; that 
uuld speak of. The 
his couch as usual, resting 
his elbows on his knees, and looked at the 
other gravely, without attending to what he 
said. Signor Matthioli was at last convince 7 d 
that his Companion was no spy, when the Ja- 
cobin one day got out of his bed quite naked, 
and began to preach, with all his might, things 
that were neither rhyme nor reason. My 
lieutenant and | saw all their mana@vvres 
through a hole over the dvor.” 

When the Sieur became intemperate in his 
language and scribbled libels on the wall with 
coals, an otlicer of St. Mars was directed to 
threaten him with the cudgel like an ordinary 
lunatic; a proceeding quite in the spirit of 
Louvois’ commands, * J‘adimire votre patience, 
he writes to the governor, * et que vous atten- 
diez un ordre pour traiter un fripon comme il 
le me quand il vous manque de respect 
L, oma received castigation meekly: for in 
a few days he presented a valuable ring to the 
officer who had menaced him; it was delivered 
to the governor, and by him laid aside, to be 
restored with the rest of the prisoner's effects, 
if ever the king should set himathberty. The 
same respect to property was usual at the Bas- 
tille 

In l6s1, St. Mars was removed to the com 
mand of Exiles, a few leagues from Pignerol 
but Matthioli and his companion were not suf. 
fered to pass into the hands of a new gaoler 
St. Mars carried them with him. They tra 
velled in a litter and under military 
Their new lodging was prepared with the most 
anxious attention to secrecy ; two soldiers of St 
Mars's own company watched the tower in 
which they lay ; passengers were not allowed t» 
linger in its neighbourhood ; and the gove 
could observe the sentinels trom his own win 
dow. A lieutenant slept above the prisoners, 
and received from the servants whatever was 
brought for their use; their physician never 
spoke to them but in St. Mars’s presence ; a 
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permanent screen was contrived, so that the | 
priest who said mass to them did not see their | 
persons, and their confessor was “un homme 
de bien et fort vieux,’ who was commanded 
never to ask their nomes or inquire into their 
former condition, to receive no message or 
writing from them, and never to talk of them 
“en nulle maniére du monde.” 

In December, 16%5, we find the governor | 
announcing that his prisoners continue sick, 
‘du reste ils sont dans une grande qui¢tude.” 
In 1687, his report is of one prisoner only. | 
The correspondence as disclosed by the present 
pamphlet affords no actual demonstration that 
this person was Matthioli; the defect of proof 
is inconsiderable, but it still is a chasm, of 
which some hardy disputant may hereafter 
take notable advantage. The knights-errant 
of hypothesis have often marched horse and 
foot through as small a breach 

St. Mars was made governor, in L687, of that 
island on the coast of Provence, in which Vol- 
taire fixes the abode of his unknown. Mat- 
thioli, whose companion had died, according to 
M. Delort, in the unwholesome prison of Exiles, | 
was removed from that place in a chair borne 
by men, and covered with oilcloth, so that he 
was invisible even to the soldiers who closely 
surrounded him. The unfortunate captive fell 
sick on the way, for want of air; St. Mars has- 
tened his journey, but still kept his prisoner 
from all men’s view, of course exciting, by his 
precautions, a general eagerness to know who 
the concealed person was. His bed, furniture 
and table linen (which can hardly have been 
such as Anne of Austria loved) were left be- 
hind as not worth transportation and sold for 
thirteen crowns 

Matthioli passed eleven years of captivity in 
the Isle of Ste. Marguerite. His chamber is | 
described in a topographical work as lighted by 
a single grated window on the north side, open- 
ing to seaward, in a wall nearly four feet thick 
It is here that he is described by some writers 
as richly dressed, supplied with laces from Pa- 
ris, served at table with silver plate, sometimes 
wearing a mask of iron, at others amusing him- 
self in solitude by plucking out the hairs of his 
beard with steel pincers. Here too it is said 
that Louvois visited the captive and paid him 
so much respect as to remain standing in his 
presence. After the quotations we have made, 
it cannot be necessary to bestow much atten- 
tion upon these tales; St. Mars said that on 
the journey from Exiles he satistied the inqui- 
sitive with “ des contes jaunes ;" and we may 
safely pronounce these to be of the same colour 

The romantic story of the writing picked up 
by a fisherman is plausibly accounted for by a 
communication of St. Mars Two protestant 
ministers were consigned to his charge the 
year after his arrival in Provence ; one of them 
endeavoured to publish his condition by singing 
psalms night and day; the other by writing 
sorry stuff (“des pauvretés”) on his linen, and | 
pewter vessels, signifying that he was iunpri- 
soned for the purity of his faith. They re- 
ceived “ une grosse discipline” for their contu- 
macy, but the scribbled pewter was transform- 
ed by gossips into a silver plate, with the in- 
scription, “ Louis de Vermandois, fils naturel de 








Louis XIV.” 


| in 1687, 


It is remarkable that during Mattluoli's resi 
dence in the Isle Ste. Marguerite, there were 
persons who knew what prisoner was confined 
there, and made disclosures on the subject, in- 
accurate in many points, but yet coming so 
near the truth as to show that they were not 
thrown out at random. A political work enti- 
tled Histoire Abrégée de l'Europe, printed at 
Leyden three or four months after Matthioli’s 
removal from Exiles, contained a letter to the 
publishers, in Italian, relating, as strange but 
authentic news, the negotiation for Casal, and 


| the treacherous arrest of the Duke of Mantua’s 


secretary near Turin, for having thwarted the 
designs of France ; adding that the unfortunate 
man, after being conveyed to Pignerol, had at 
length been carried to the Isle Ste. Margue- 
rite, where he then remained. M. Dutens, in 
his Correspondance Interceptée, and after- 
wards in his Mémoires d'un Voyageur, has 
quoted the statements of two persons employed 
by St. Mars while on the coast of Provence, 
who were evidently acquainted with the pri- 
soner's quality, and knew something, though 
inaccurately, of the cause and manner of his 
arrest. We find, too, preserved in Muratori's 
annals, a tradition that Matthioli, being sent in 
a diplomatic character to Turin after the affair 
of Casal, permitted himself to be entrapped by 
the French, was carried by them to Pignerol, 
and there ended his days in prison. It was 
naturally to be supposed that the disappearance 
of this active and well-known politician would 
have given rise to investigations, and perhaps 
to a correspondence of state, some traces ot 
which might still be extant. None, however 
have been discovered. It is said, indeed, that 
when the letter on Matthioli’s impri- 
sonment was published at Leyden, Ferdinand 
remonstrated with the French court, but was 


| answered by a positive denial of the imputed 


treachery. If the account we have given of 
the duke’s conduct and character be just, it 
appears scarcely probable that he should at any 
tune have exerted himself seriously on this 
subject. Although he had possessed the requi 
site courage and perseverance, yet after the 
renewal of his engagements with France, when 
he excused his former tergiversation at the ex 
pense of Matthioli, it is not likely that he would 
assume with Pomponne or Louvois the high 
tone of an independent prince in behalf of his 
unfortunate and disavowed agent ; on the other 
hand, there were several considerations which 
would tempt hun to acquiesce in Matthioli’s 
removal as conducive to his own quiet and se 
curity 

Seven years after the death of Louvois, St 
Mars was promoted from the government of 
Ste. Marguerite to that of the Bastille,” and 
removed to Paris, still carrying with him his 
Constantin de Rennéville, who published 
an account of his imprisonment in the Bastille, 
under St. Mars’s government, (Amsterdam, 
1715,) represents him as a monster of tyranny, 
and relates of him the well-known story of the 
raoler, who, perceiving that a solitary captive 

ad found amusement in taming and feeding @ 
spider, crushed the animal to death. But de 
Renneéville is an extravagant and evidently un 
scrupulous writer. 
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The True History of the Iron Mask. 


miserable burthen. The prisoner travelled this | 
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ter, or silver, which had been appropriated to 
his service. 

The secret of the Masque de fer was long 
celebrated among those which have been most 
faithfully and successfully preserved. Mar- 
chiali had been dead almost fifty years before 
any writer pretended to relate his story. Vol- 
taire, not the first who handled, but the first 
who rendered it famous, was unable, with his 
acknowledged acuteness and boasted accuracy 
of information, to arrive at even a just conjec- 
ture on the subject. And yet, such at best is 
human precaution, this secret, so profoundly 
buried and religiously guarded, had already, 


| when M. Delort made his recent discoveries, 
| been twice or thrice betrayed by those entrust- 





ed with it, and as often penetrated by others. 
We have seen that it was not faithfully kept 
by the persons attending St. Mars, at the cha- 
teau de Sainte Marguerite; and, if we may 
rely on M. Dutens, Louis the Fifteenth was 
beguiled of it as Samson was of his riddle ; for 
Madame de Pompadour, at the duke de Choi- 
seul’s instigation, drew from the king a dis- 
closure that the prisoner with the mask had 
been minister to an Italian prince. The per- 
son whose letter was published in the Histoire 
Abré-gee possessed similar intormation. A state 

ment of the same kind is said to have been found 
among the papers of a Marquis de Pancalier de 
Prié who died at Turin in 1722 or 1783. There 
appeared twenty years later, in the same city, 
a work containing all the principal facts now 
verified by M. Delort; the mission of Matthioli 
to France; the disclosures made by him on his 
return, both at Turin and to the governor of 
Milan; the snare laid for him by the French 
ambassador; his arrest on the second of May, 
1679, within the French territory ; his sueces- 
sive imprisonments in Piedmont and France ; 
the date of his death and the age he had then 
attained.* The author, M. Keth, announced 
an intention of publishing the proofs on which 
his narrative rested, but we have not heard 


| that the design was ever fulfilled. 


ere time in a litter; of the journey scarcely any 
red thing is reported; but Voltaire says, that on 
in- one occasion when St. Mars halted at his own 
80 seignory of Palteau, the mysterious captive 
not * was seen coming out of his vehicle in a black 
nti- mask, a circumstance still remembered in the 
d at neighbourhood.” They entered the Bastille on 
ohi's the Isth of September, 1698, at three in the 
the afternoon, and Matthioli, after remaining in a 
but temporary place of confinement till night, was 
and lodged in the third chamber, (on the middle 
ua's floor of five,) in the tower “de la Bertaudi¢re.”’ 
| the When the records of the Bastille were made 
nate public in 1789, the Register was in vain con- 
id at sulted for information respecting this prisoner ; 
gue- the leaf which should have contained it had 
is, in been carefully removed. A journal kept by 
fter- Dujonea, lieutenant of the fortress, anda paper 
, has subsequently drawn up by another officer 
loyed named Chevalier, supply the only authentic 
ence, notices on the subject, and these are very 
> pri- seanty. In the latter document the person 
ough brought in by St. Mars is thus described 
of his “Ancien prisonnier de Pignerol, obligé de 
ptori's porter toujours un Masque de Velours noir, 
ent in dont on n'a jamais scu le nom ni les qualites.” 
air The mask, to which this unhappy being owed 
ed by somuch of his celebrity, may have been, as 
nerol, M. Delort supposes, adjusted to his head with 
it was strong whalebones fastened by a padlock be- 
yrance hind, and further secured by a seal, but that 
would his features were ever cased in iron is a tale 
erhaps unsupported by any respectable authority. In 
ices of the Bastille, according to M. Chevalier, St 
wever Mars treated him with great distinction. No 
i, that other person saw him except Rosarges, major 
impr- of the fartress, who had followed St. Mars to 
dinand Paris, and was entrusted with the peculiar care 
ut was of the prisoner, the governor himself providing 
nputed his table. His long confinement and submis- 
iven ol sive demeanour, and perhaps the death of Lou- 
just, it vois, may have caused some relaxation of the 
| at any decree “that he should have nothing which 
on this could render life agreeable.” 
e requi After an imprisonment of twenty-four years 
ter the and a half, and in the sixty-third year of his 
e, when age, the deliverance of Matthioli came upon 
the ex tum almost as suddenly as his loss of freedom. 
e would @ On a Sunday in November, 1703, he felt a 
he high @ slight illness at his departure from mass, and 
f of his @f the next morning, without any apparently se- 
he other # rious attack of disease, he died, so unexpect- 
s which #@ edly that the sacraments could not be adminis- | 
atthiolis @ tered. He was buried the following day in the 
and se neighbouring churchyard of St. Paul, and is 
5 registered in the books of that parish as “ Mar- 
vois, St chiali, aged about forty-five years.” Persons 
-«“¥ - who died in the Bastille were not unfrequently 
e,” an 





mterred under fictitious names, nor was that 
uncommon precaution which was — 





him his 







- rere n the present instance, of scraping and white- 
publishe washing the late prisoner’s chamber walls ; but 

Bastille,  M. Chevalier relates that, on the decease of 
isterdam, 






Marchiali, his keepers used the more extraor- 
dinary diligence of burning all his furniture, 
reducing to ashes even the doors and window- 
‘tames of his apartment, and melting down all 
‘he metallic vessels, whether of copper, pew- 
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It has been thought incredible, and may 
still seem strange, that a person of no greater 
importance than the duke of Mantua’s agent 
should have been the object of those anxious 
precautions which distinguished the captivity 
of this unfortunate. Allowance must, how 
ever, be made for the false lights which have 
been thrown upon his fate by exaggeration and 
by pure fiction. That Louis the Fourteenth 
and such a minister as Louvois should doom 
Matthioli to perpetual imprisonment, and de- 
cree that no man should from thenceforth hear 
his story or even look upon his face, was, under 
the circumstances, not surprising. His crime 
was peculiar: he had not only broken faith 
with the government of the great monarch, 
but exposed his baffled intrigue to the petty 
courts of Italy. Pride and resentment called 
aloud for his destruction, and policy concurred 
in the demand, if Louis still cherished his 
views of Transalpine encroachment. The sen 
tence pronounced under these impulses was 





* See an account of this work (which is un- 
noticed by M. Delort) in the Nouveau Diction- 
naire Historique of Chaudon and Delandine 
Lyons. 1804 











27 
not likely to be revoked or essentially mitigated 
He who could have told Europe how Louis had | 
avenged his wounded dignity by an act of law- 
less and unworthy outrage, was never more 
to be trusted in free converse with mankind 
He was to be as one dead, although the king’s 
hand was kept free from his blood. To invent 
means of effecting this design was the business 
of inferior agents, whose whole ambition cen- 
tered in the perfect fulfilment of commands 
The expedients used by them (if we confine 
our attention to those authentically recorded) 
were not perhaps more complicated or elabo- 
rate than the service required, and even if 
they were so, the history of state prisons (of 
the Bastille especially) will supply many other 
imstances of fantastic and curious precaution, 
harassing alike to captive and to keeper, adopt- 
ed from the mere excess and retinement of jea- 
lousy; as it in the practice of oppression, as of 
better arts, men learned to seek an excellence 
beyond the immediate need, and approach an 
ideal standard of perfect cruelty 

Such then is the true story of Marchiali. a 
tale no longer romantic or mysterious, but still 
worthy of historical remembrance as a feature 
of the time to which it belongs. The anecdote 
of the lron Mask will not now, as Voltaire fore- 
told, be the astonishment of posterity, but it 
may still contribute to instruct them, although 
its hero has descended from the rank of princes, 
patriarchs and captains to that of an ordinary 
Italian adventurer, whose epitaph may be writ- 
ten in the words of Haimlet- 


‘Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, 
I took thee for thy better 

The account of this strange story, drawn up 
yy Mr. Agar Ellis, a translation from 
M. Delort; though founded almost entirely 
m the documents discovered by that author 
Mr. Ellis was of opinion that Delort had ar- 
ranged his materials in a confused and illogi- 
eal manner; and that the history deserved to 
but re-composed Accord 


farewell, 


Is not 


be, not rendered 


library, an edition of “the Man in the Iron 
Mask. 
French, and undoubtedly much better exe- 


ited 


From the Monthly Rericu 
LA BELLE BORDELAISE 


Iv matters not where first | heard thy voi 
melting tone, 

Or whether on the Arno’s banks, or by the 
beauteous Rhone ; 

Whether where flows the poplar'd Loire or Ti- 
ber's classic pride, 

Or where, beneath yet bluer skies, the Vis 
tula’s blue tide. 

[t was not that thine every step betrayed an 
innate grace, 

[t was not that thy very soul shone mirror d in 
thy face— 

Nor was it beauties few could boast, save an- | 
gel forms above, 

Whose mighty spell enchain'd my heart, and 
bade it bow to Love { 


La Belle Bordelaise. 





ingly the reader may now put into his English | 


as complete in every respect as the 








I am not one to sit and gaze unmoved on fe 
male charms— 

Tho’ past the summer noon of life, Love stil! 
my bosom warms ; 

Or if the passion that I feel springs less from 


the bright eye 
Than when ‘tis dimm’d with sorrow’s tea: 


perchance ‘tis sympathy. 


By whatsoever name ‘tis call’d, whatever 1 


may be, 

Fair, grateful stranger of Bordeaux, ‘twas that 
I felt for thee ; 

I knew not what the passion was, | little care 
to know— 

It was enough, I saw thee weep, and shared 
thy load of wo 


Myself a stranger in a clime, its language 


scarcely known, 

Far from my native land away, dull, desolate 
alone.— 

What wonder that I clung to one whose ever 
word and look 

Bespoke the mind that gave them birth skill: 
but in Nature's book 

At times she'd smile—how sweetly smile 
to hear me tell of Truth 

And firm Fidelity that crown’d the plighted 
vows of Youth ; 


And then again—as some dark thought, lik 
fancied shades ins! ep, 
Obscur'd the sun-beams otf the soul—shed 


press ny hand and weep 


For she. like me, had loved, and he she loved 
was far away, 

Where quiver'd Persia's turban'd bands s 
the God of day 

While she, who oft my throbbing brow 
pillow'd on her breast, 

Watch 'd haply each white sail that near‘d 
grret n Isle of the West 


who boast to know the we 


’ 

fy 

11U 
} 


had 


ti 


Tell, tell me. ve 
ings of the soul, 

What macn spell two stranger hearts cou 
thus alike control! 

Twas with a sigh supprest we met, but yt 
we knew not why, 

And when we parted, still, alas! we parted 


with a sigh 

We met as thousands may have met, but never 
till that hour 

Felt | how more than mortal seem’d dear w 
man’s soothing power ; 

Anc oh! if there's on earth one gift more tha: 
another rare, 

It is when woman's lip pours forth, for hin 
she loves, a prayer 

Nor need we ask what genial sky matured he 
tender frame, 

Since woman still, whate’er her clime, is men 
tally the same ; 

Whether where snowy bosoms heave amid the 
Western main, 

Or where bright eyes, Love's twin stars, light 
the orange groves of Spain 

All that in life we mostly prize ‘tis hers alons 
to bring, 

In her the way-worn pilgrim quaffs the desert 
erystal spriz 
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Observations on the Culture of Sitk. 


In her the exile finds a friend—the man of 


many woes 

In her fond bosom pity seeks, in her fond arms 
repose 

Where breathes, amid the wide, wide world, 
that isolated one 

Who, spurning Woman's social smile, would 
rather live alone ” 

For what is life deprived of her ? 
dreary tale— 

\ sea whose billows ebb nor flow—a ship with- 
out a sail 

['ve marked her in each varying change of wo 
as well as weal, 

Seen Love's bright glance flash from her eye 
—the tear-drop from it steal ; 

I've dwelt, with feelings how intense, on each 
capricious mood, 

Mid the gay crowd of city life or rural soli- 
tude 

[ may have—in mine hours of mirth or boyish 


arrogance— 


At each or all her foibles hurled keen satire’s | 


pointed lance ! 

Yet have I too—and where is he 
have done the same *— 

The while | chid those foibles, loved the frailty 
whence they came 


would not 


Then fare thee well, Clotide, farewell! and 
tho’ we meet no more, 

I}! not forget thee ‘mong the fair of mine own 
native shore— 

For memory still will sometimes turn, 
Beauty's proudest show, 

lo where beneath her vine-bower weeps the 
fair maid of Bordeaux 


mud 


From the Technical Repositor " 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE 
OF SILK. By the late Archibald Stephen- 


son, Esq. of Mongreenan, in Ayrshire 


Havine resided for five years in the pro- 
vinces of Languedoc and Quercy, in the south 
f France, where the utmost attention is paid 
to the culture of silk ; | embraced that oppor- 
urnity of observing with care, the manner in 
vhich this lucrative branch of manufacture and 

mmeree was carried on: and, indeed, I was 
ed to bestow the more attention upon this im- 
wrtant subject, from an idea | entertained, 
that this valuable culture, by proper care, 
might certainly be introduced into Great Bri- 
tain, particularly in the southern parts of this 


sland, where there are large tracts of land, | © : 
vhich would answer perfectly for the produc- | ftom Spain, which carried a larger leaf that 


tion of the mulberry tree, and which, from the 
nature of the soil, can never be employed to 
any great advantage in raising of corn. 

It appears proper to begin, by giving some 
little account of the mulberry tree, since, as 
the Society justly observes, this is the first ob- 
ect which claims our attention : 
must first of all make some provision of food 
for the silk-worms, before any trial at large 
can be carried into execution with any pro- 
priety, or indeed, with any rational hope of 
sHe Ces 


a long, dull, | 


} 
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There are two kinds of the black mulberry 
tree which have been cultivated in France 
The first of these bears a fruit well known, 
and frequently presented at table, being the 
same which is cultivated in our gardens in the 
neighbourhood of London. But the leaves of 
this tree have been found, from experience, 
to be too harsh and too succulent, to prove in 


| every respect a proper food for the silk-worm ; 


| lity than the one first men 


because we | a8 food for the worms 


and the silk it yields turns out to be coarse, 
and of au inferior quality. 

The second kind of the black mulberry tree 
carries a fruit inferior to the other in point of 
size, and improper for the table: but the leaf 
of it has been found to be superior to the first, 
as food for the silk-worm; and it is less harsh 
less succulent, and yields silk of a finer qua- 
ioned 

This second sort of the black mulberry is, in 
all probability, the particular kind, which is 
said to be at present cultivated in the kingdom 
of Valencia. in Spain, for the use of their silk 
worms ; and, indeed, many of their old plan 
tations in France, consist of this sort. But thei 
new plantations consist wholly of the white 
mulberry tree, hereafter to be mentioned 
which is the only one they now cultivate in 
all their nursery grounds, for the use ef then 
rms ; st as I had occasion to 
see them 

There is a third sort, known by the name of 
the white mulberry, the leaf of which is more 
tender and less succulent than any of the 
other two, and has been found to produce silk 


so far at lea 


silk-wo 


| of the finest and best quality 


Some people, [ find, have been led to think 
that this kind of the mulberry tree does not 
earry any fruit, and that it can only be propa- 
gated by layers ; but in this particular the faet 
stands much otherways. For, though the white 
mulberry may not perhaps produce any fruit in 
a climate so far to the north as ours, which 


| however, I do not take it upon me to say is the 


ease , 
that in the south of France, 
fruit in very great quantities, though it is of a 
smaller kind than either of the two already 
mentioned.—It is of a dusky white colour, ra 
ther inclining a little to the yellow; and cou 
tains a number of small seeds, like mustard 
seed; from which large nurseries of this valu 
able tree are now annually raised all over the 
southern parts of France ‘ 

rs after the culture « 


yet the truth is, that in climates such as 
this tree carries 


For a number of ye 
silk was introduced into France, the peopl 
were accustomed to ¢ mpl y the leaves of al 
the different kinds of mulberry trees before 
mentioned, promiscuously ; and some graft: 
of the white mulberry from Piedmont, and 


the one they had got in France, having beew 
obtained from these countries ; these grafts 
were put upon French seedling stocks, which 
had the effect of increasing greatly the size ot 
the leaves, and was regarded as an acquisitio: 
as it certainly produced a larger stock of leaves 
The consequence o 
which was, that this practice of grafting pre 
vailed for a great many years all over Prove 
and Languedoc. 

But Monsieur Marteloy, a physician at Mont 
pellier, who had made the culture of the silk 
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worm his particular study for a number of 
years together, at last made it clearly apparent 
to the conviction of every body, by a regular 
course of attentive and well-conducted experi- 
ments that the leaf of the seedling white mul- 
berry was the food of all others the best for 
this valuable insect ; as the worms which were 


| 


| 


fed with this particular leaf were found to be | 


more healthy and vigorous, and less subject 
to diseases of any kind than those that were 
fed upon any of the other kinds of leaves 
above mentioned; and that their silk turned 
out to be of the very best quality. Since that 
time, namely, 1765, a decided preference has 
been given to this particular leaf beyond all 
the others 

As our British gardeners are, in my opinion, 
more intelligent m their business than any of 
the French gardeners, at least whom I had oc 
casion to meet with in France, it may, by some, 
perhaps be reckoned unnecessary for me to 
say any thing here, with respect to the cul- 
ture of the mulberry tree ; but when it is con- 
sidered that the culture of this tree has been 
so anxiously attended to in France, for a long 


other plants which are too small for the nurse 
ry, they plant out thick by themselves, to re 
main for another year, or two, if necessary; 
after which they plant them out in the nursery 
grounds as above. The most proper time for 
transplanting the mulberry tree is just after 
the fall of the leaf in autumn. 

When the plants in the nursery are sprung 


| they take care to strip off the side buds, an 





; pushed out on the top until the 


period of years past, and that I do no more | 


than justice to the French gardeners, when I 


say, that they succeed perfectly in this cul- | 


ture, it may not be deemed altogether impro- 
per for me to add here the method I observed 
to be used in France in cultivating the mul- 
berry tree 

I shall therefore go on to observe, that their 
first object isto make choice of a spot of ground 
for their seed bed, of a gravelly or sandy soil, 
which has been in garden culture, or under 
tillage for some time, and which they know 
to be in good heart. When this ground is 
thoroughly dressed, they make drills at the 
distance of two feet from each other, in which 
they sow the seeds, in the same manner as 
they usually do lettuce for salads They then 
cover the seeds lightly with some of the finest 
earth, after putting it through a sieve; and 
ifthe weather happens to be dry, they water 
it slightly once or twice a week, as they judge 
to be necessary. These seeds they sow as 
above, at any time from the end of April to 
the end of May, and even during the first 
week in June; and | observed that some gar- 
leners, 
the practice of sowing the seeds at three dif- 
ferent times during the same season 
the first sowing in the last week of April: the 
second about the middle of May ; and the third 
in the beginning of June 

When the plants are fairly above ground, 
they take particular care to keep them clear 
trom wees, and from time to time, to point 
with a spade or a hoe the ground in the inter- 
vals betwixt the different drills 

After remaining for two years in the seed 
bed, they take up the plants: such of them as 
are of the size of a writing quill, they plant 
out in the nursery grounds ; each plant at two 
feet distance from each other in the row, and 
the rows at three feet distance from each 
ether, that there may be room for cleaning 
and dressing the ground betwixt the plants 
At transplanting, they cut off nearly the halfof 
the root, and also cut off the tops at about six 
or seven inches above the ground. All the 


leave none but such as are necessary to form 
the head of the tree 

If the plants in the nursery do not shoot we! 
the first year, in the month of March follow 
ing they cut them over about seven inche: 
from the ground, which makes them come o1 
briskly the year following 

When the plants are grown to the size o! 
one inch diameter, they plant them ont in the 
fields where they are to remain, making the 
pits where they plant them of the size of six 
feet square, and dressing the ground for twenty 
inches, or two feet deep 

During the first year of planting out, they 
leave the whole buds which the trees have 
following 
spring, when they take care to leave non 
but three or four branches to form the head of 
the tree; and asthe buds come out, they take 


| offall those which appear upon the body of thy 


tree, from the bottom all the way up to those 
which are left to form the head of the tree 


| and for several years after, at the season: 





above mentioned, they take care to open the 
heads of the trees, when too thick of wood 
and particularly to cut off any branch which 
seems to take the lead from the rest, and t 
engross more of the sap than what falls to its 
share, that the different branches may increas: 
equally as much as possible 

After the trees are planted out, and likewis 
while the plants are in the nursery grounds 
they take care to dress the ground about th: 
trees regularly three or four times a year 
which greatly assists the trees to get on . 

Here it is proper to mention, that it is the 
practice in France to plant out some of their 
young plants fromthe nursery by way of espa 


| lier, in some sheltered situation, in a garden, 


the better to imsure success, were in | 


to wit, | 





for example, where the soil is not over rich 

and if it can be had, where the soil has a great 
proportion of gravel or sand; the intention of 
which is, to procure early leaves for the worms 
in their infant state ; as these leaves generally 
come out more early upon dwarfish alate in a 
sheltered situation, than upon the trees planted 
out in a more open exposure ; and upon this 
occasion they have also recourse for tender 
leaves to their young plants in the seed bed 
and nursery grounds 


Any quantity of the seed of the white mu! 
berry can be obtained either from Montpellie: 
or Marseilles, where it is regularly to be found 
for sale in the seed shops. And if you do not 
choose to trust entirely to the seed shops, 4 
friend at either of those places may be applied 
to, who will take care to procure for you the 
freshest and best seed. It may also be obtaine¢ 
by the same means from Spain; the seed from 
which country is even preferable to that from 
France, as the Spanish tree carries a larger 
leaf than that of France, and has the lea 
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equally tender and good as the other, when | mountains of Cevennes, the peasantry over all 


used from the seedling trees. 
From the experiments carried on by Mon- 


that neighbourhood were miserably poor, as 
their soil, which is mostly gravel and sand, was 


sieur Marteloy, that gentleman made it fully | incapable of carrying crops of any kind of grain 


appear that the leaves of the trees which grew | whatever. 


But as it was found, upon trial, to 


in a rich soil were by no means proper food for | answer remarkably well for the mulberry tree, 
the silk worm, as they were too luxuriant and | the people entered with great alacrity into the 
full of juice for them; and that the leaves of | culture of silk; and they have succeeded so 


those trees which were raised in a gravelly or | 
sandy soil, where no manure was employed, | 


were greatly to be preferred 


sons, and apparently the principal one, may 
now be pretty clearly pointed out, which ren- 
dered abortive the trials made in England, 
during the reigns of James I. and Charles II 


for introducing the culture of silk into Great | 


Britain: though that reason was altogether 


unknown in England, at the times these dif- | 
It appears to have | 
been only this, that they had no other food to | 


ferent trials were made 


vive to their worms but the leaves of the black 


wulberry, carrying the large fruit usually pre- | 


sented at our tables, which is now altogether 
rejected in France as an improper food for the 
worms; and which was rendered infinitely 
more destructive for these insects by the trees 
which produced them having been all of them 
reared in the richest ground in England, name- 
ly,in the garden grounds about London, which 
we know are in a manner yearly loaded with 
dung 

The mulberry trees ought not to be pruned 
the first year after planting out, for fear of 
making them bleed too much: but in the se- 
cond spring it is reckoned advisable to dress 
their heads, and to continue to repeat that 
dressing yearly, during the next ten or twelve | 
years ; taking care to make them hollow in the | 
middle, so as to give a free passage for the air, | 
and to render it easy to gather the leaves 
After the first twelve years are over, it will be 
sufficient if a dressing of the same kind is regu- 
larly given to them once every three years 
But as some of the branches may probably be 
broken annually, in gathering the leaves, care 
must be taken to prune all such branches as may 
happen to be thus broken, to prevent the trees 
from suffering materially by such accidents. 

In planting out the mulberry tree in the field 
where it is to remain, care must be taken to 
cover the roots properly, so that the earth may 
not lie hollow upon them, which would injure 
the plant. They should also take care to prop 
the different trees with stakes, to prevent them 
from wind-waving ; placing straw next the 
body of the tree, to prevent the bark from being 
hurt ; and it will be proper also to surround 
them with briars or brambles to preserve them 
from all injury from cattle. 

Mere it is proper to remark, that the second 
crop of leaves which come out upon the mul- 
berry trees, after having been stripped of their 
first leaves for the use of the silk-worm, are 
not allowed to fall of themselves in autumn. 
They are gathered for the second time with 
care, a little before the time they would fall 
naturally, and are given for food to their sheep, 
and eaten by them with greediness, and by that 
means turn out to good account to the farmer. 
Before the culture of silk was introduced into 





— of Languedoc which is near to the 
oL. IX.—No. 51 


well in that lucrative branch, that from having 
been amongst the poorest, they are now more 


| at their ease than most of the peasantry of that 
From these experiments also, one of the rea- | 


kingdom. 

When I happened to be at Gange, which is 
within the district above nentioned. and which 
is remarkable for the manufacture of silk stock- 
ings, I was carried to see some mulberry trees, 
belonging to a farmer in the neighbourhood of 
the village, which were the first that had been 
introduced into that part of the country. The 
trees were remarkably large and fine, and little 
inferior in point of size to our elm trees of the 
middling sort. The people who obligingly at- 
tended me to show me these favourite trees, 
assured me that a good many of the largest of 
them brought a return to the farmer's tamily 
of a Louis d'or each of them yearly. ; 

As an encouragement to the small heritors 
and farmers to plant mulberry trees upon their 
grounds, the French government are at an an- 
nual expense in keeping up large nurseries of 
these trees in many different parts of the coun- 
try, from whence the small heritors and far- 
mers are liberally supplied gratis with whatever 
numbers of these trees they desire to plant out 
upon their grounds ; and proper directions are 
ordered to be given along with the trees, by 
the gardeners who are charged with the care 
of these public nurseries, that the people to 
whom the trees are thus given may know how 
to treat them properly. This beneficent public 
measure is attended with great advantage to 
the country, as the poorer people are by this 
means saved from the trouble and expense of 
rearing the trees, until they come to be of a 
proper size for planting out in the fields, where 
they are intended to remain 

From the extension of the culture of silk 
over all the southern parts of France, there is 
a great increasing demand yearly for the mul- 
berry leaves ; so that they are now become as 
much an article of commerce as any other 
vegetable production ; the peasants with eager- 
ness buying them up annually with ready mo- 
ney at the proper season for the use of the 
silk-worms. 

This last circumstance has given great en- 
couragement to gentlemen of property to raise 
extensive plantations of mulberry trees upon 
their estates; as they bring in a certain and 
steady revenue, with little trouble or expense 
to the proprietor, after the trees have once 
passed the risk of being hurt by cattle. And 
this improvement is of the more consequence 
because the grounds that are found to be the 
fittest for production of the mulberry trees 
which afford the best food for the silk worms, 
being gravel or sand, cannot be employed with 
any advantage in the raising of Worn, more 
especially where the manures lie at a distance 
from them. 

Grounds of the above description had for 
merly been in use to be planted with vines 
o 


~ 
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but the returns from these were far from being 
equal to what is obtained from grounds of the 
same quality when planted with mulberry 
trees —As an instance of this, I shall take 
the liberty of mentioning the following parti- 
culars, which [ had from a gentleman, on 
whose veracity I ain certain [ could fully de- 
pend 
He told me there was a gentleman, a sur- 
geon of Nismes, in Languedoc, who had a 
tract of very poor ground in that neighbour- 
hood left to him by his father; whieh, when 
it came into his possession, yielded him a rent 
of three hundred livres, which amounts in our 
money to twelve guineas anda half. As this 
gentleman observed that the culture of silk 
was extending itself rapidly over that part of 
the country. he planted the whole of his little 
property with white mulberry trees, the leaves 
of which, as his plantations advanced, he found 
he could regularly sel] annually for ready 


money to the people in the town of Nismnes | 


and in the neighbourhood, who employed 
themselves in the culture of silk; and my 


friend informed me, that these very grounds, 
after having been only sixteen years planted, 
gave a return to the proprietor of twelve hun- 
dred livres yearly; amounting to fifty guineas 
of our money. This improvement having been 
carried on under the eye of the neighbouring 
heritors, several of them pursued the same 
plan with equal success; and some of them 
who had grounds of the same quality which 
had been long planted with vines, actually 
grubbed up their vineyards, and planted their 
grounds with the white mulberry; and here 
let me add, that the mulberry tree is long lived, 
there being many instances where they have 


stood perfectly good for above one hundred 


years. 


When the young mulberry trees are in the 
seed bed, and even when afterwards planted 
out in nursery grounds, and likewise for se- 
veral years after they are planted out in the 
fields to remain, you must be careful every 
night, in the spring and summer seasons, to 
examine with care, al] round your plants for 


a little snail without a shell, which is very 


fond of the bark of these trees when young, 
These 
snails will cut over your young plants in the 
seed beds and nursery-grounds, and will even 
continue to prey upon the trees till they are 
retty old; and though they do not absolutely 
Ki the trees when planted out, yet they hurt 


and preys upon them prodigiously. 


them greatly, and retard their growth. These 


snails, therefore, must be gathered up every 
night as above mentioned, a little after sun- 
set. which is better than in the morning, be- 
cause the mischief they occasion is generally 
done in the night; and they must be burnt, or 
otherwise effectually destroyed; for if you do | 
not kill them they will find their way again to 


the trees. 


The winter of 1765 I passed at Montauban 
in Quercy, when the frost was so extremely 
severe that it not only destroyed the greatest 
part of the leguminous crops, and almost the 
whole produce of the kitchen garden, but also 
many of their vines, fig, and olive trees, and a 
great part of the orange trees in their green 
houses; yet that frost, with all its severity, did 
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not occasion the smallest injury to the mu! 
berry trees, nor to the eggs of the silk-worms 
This frost continued for two months together 
and was within two degrees and a half of the 
great frost in 1709. But what is still more 
remarkable, | was assured from the most re 
spectable authority, that even the frost of 1700 
did not cause the smallest injury to the mul- 





herry trees, though it destroyed many of their 
vines, and almost their whole fig and olive trees 
| allover Provence and Languedoc. From which 
two instances | think it may be fairly inferred, 
that we have no reason to dread any danger to 
the mulberry trees from the severity of om 
British climate 
I shall now proceed to give an account of 
the manner used in France for disengaging 
the seeds from the fruit of the mulberry, which 
requires a considerable degree of labour as well 
| as attention 
Having gathered the quantity of fruit you 
propose to set apart for seed, which must be 
thoroughly ripe before it is pulled, you put the 
fruit into a large tub or vessel, where you cause 
1 person to tramp and press it with his bare feet, 
in order to bruise the whole of it thoroughly, 
and by that means disengage the seed from the 
little pods or cells in whick it is contained 
You must at the saine time have in readiness 
another tub, which must be pretty deep, into 
which you introduce a piece of flat wood, which 
| must be made to rest upon the sides of the tub 
at the distance of six, eight, or more inches 
from the bottom of the tub, as you shall judge 
| to be necessary for your quantity of fruit. This 
cross piece of wood is calculated to support a 
| round cane sieve, which is to rest upon it. This 
sieve, must be very fine, that is, the holes must 
| be very small and close set together, that as lit 
tle of the pulp of the fruit as possible may gi 
through the holes along with the seed. 
Things being thus prepared, and the tub 
| filled so far with water that it may rise mor: 
| than half way up the brim of the sieve, wher 
placed upon the piece of wood, you then put a 
} handful or two of the bruised fruit into the 
| sieve, which you rub hard with your hand 
upor the bottom of the sieve, in order to make 
the seed pass through the holes, and every nov 
and then you lift up the sieve with both hand: 
and shake it to make the water pass throug! 
t, which carries the seed along with it. Be 
ides rubbing the fruit with your hand upo 
the bottom of the sieve as above, you also take 
it and rub it heartily betwixt the two palms « 
sur hands, rubbing the one hard against th 
other: as it takes a great deal of work an 
pains to get the seed disengaged out of thei 
little cells, which must be done effectually be 
tore the seeds will pass through the holes « 


the sieve 

This work must be repeated till yon observ 
that the whole of the seed has passed throug 
the holes of the sieve; after which vou throv 
| aside the pulp, and must proceed in the same 
manner with the rest of the fruit, till you have 
finished the whole 4 

You then take the sieve and piece of wood 
out of the tub, and pour off all the water, wher 
you will find the seed at the bottom; but along 
with it a great quantity of the pulp, which ha: 
been forced through the holes of the sieve, | 


| 
| 
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rubbing the fruit hard upon the bottom of it 
vith your hand, as above mentioned. 
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seed or eggs, because it has been ascertained 
from repeated experience, that the eggs from 


I should have noticed, that all the seeds | those houses where the worms were infected 
with bad air, carries along with it to the worms 


which swim upon the surface of the water, 
are light and good for nothing, and must, 
theretore, be thrown aside. 

You thea put the pulp and seed, which you 


find mixed together at the bottoin of the tub, | 


into another vessel, and fill the tub with water 
as at first, having put the piece of wood and 
the sieve in their proper places as before, after 
which you pass the pulp and seed, by degrees 
through the sieve, by rubbing it with your 
hand upon the bottom as beiore, and litting 
up the sieve from time to time, with both 
hands, and shaking it, as already mentioned 
In passing it this second time you will disen- 
gage a great quantity of the pulp, which you 


| 
| 


produced therefrom, the sane distempers to 
which the worms of the preceding year were 
subject. 

The eggs, in order to be properly preserved, 
should be kept in some dry place, with a free 


| air not too hot; and that you should avoid 


keeping them in any vault or cellar under 
ground; because any kind of damp is found 
to be destrnetive to them. 

The eggs of the silk-worm have been found 
to degenerate in the space of five years; hence 


| a change from time to time is judged to be ne- 


throw aside from time to time, as soon as you | 


observe that none of the seed remains amongst 
at. 

You then pour off the water as before; and 
f you find that there is still some of the pulp 
remaining with the seed, you must pass it a 
third time through the sieve, which will effec- 
tually clean it, if your sieve is fine enough 

If your sieve ts too coarse, that is, if the 
holes are too large, it will occasion you a great 
deal more work, as you will be obliged to pass 
it oftener through the sieve, since that opera- 
tion must be repeated till the seed is perfectly 
clean; after which you must spread the seed 
upon a clean cloth, and expose it to the sun, 
ull it is thoroughly dry. Three days, or even 
four days of a full sun are necessary to dry and 
harden the seed properly for keeping. 

Upon this part of our subject it seems pro- 
per to add, that in a cool moist country, such 
as about Paris or London, it is reckoned the 


| 


| 


| cessary, taking care to have the eggs brought 


from a warmer toa colder climate. This, how- 
ever, must be done by degrees, and not carried 
at once from one extreme to another. For ex- 
ample, eggs brought from the Levant, the isle 
of Cyprus, or from other countries of the same 
latitude, ought not to be brought at once into 
such a cold climate as that of Flanders, or the 
north of France; but should be first brought 
into such a climate as that of Provence or Lan- 
guedoc, from whence, after having remained 
there for two years, it can be brought with 
safety into the colder countries 

The first year that ‘he eggs are brought 
from a warm to a cold climate, you must not 
expect great success from them; on the con- 
trary, you will find, though the utmost care 
and attention are given to them, that the 
greatest part of the worms will die. But still 
you will be able to save enough to stock your- 
self sutliciently with eggs, which every suc- 
ceeding year will be found to answer better as 


| the worms become naturalized to the climate, 


mulberry tree carries a double, nay, nearly a 


triple quantity of leaves to what it can do in 
the hotter or drier climates, such as that of the 
south of France, which is judged to be owing 
to the moisture of the climate, and the supe- 
rior richness of the soil. 


which can only be brought about gradually ; 
and indeed more time will be requisite for this 
purpose in Britain than in France, as the cli- 
mate upon the continent is more fixed and 


| steady than with us in England. 


In a cold moist cli- | 


mate a person is not able, even with the ut- | 


most care, to produce above the half of the co- 


coons from the same quantity of eggs which | 


can be done in a warmer and drier climate 
But as in the colder climate the mulberry tree 
carries nearly three times the quantity of leaves, 
which it can do in the other; from thence it 
arises, that the colder climates, such as those 
before mentioned, are able, upon the whole, 
to raise at least as much silk, from the same 
quantity of eggs, as the warmer countries; be- 
cause the quantity of food is the great article, 
as the grain or eggs of the silk-worm can ea- 
sily be multiplied to as great a quantity as you 
please. 

Il. Having thus gone through the articles 
of greatest importance, so far as they occurred 
to me, in relation to the first and leading branch 
of our subject ; the next which naturally falls 
to be considered, is the method observed in 
France in hatching the worms. But before 
proceeding to this article, it may not be im- 
proper to premise the following particulars, as 
they seem justly to demand a very particular 
attention. 

Here then I must observe, that the greatest 
care ought to be taken to procure healthy good 





In transporting the eggs from one country 
to another, especially when this is done by sea, 
you must order them to be put into a bottle, 
which ought not to be filled more than half 
full, that the eggs might not lie too close to- 
gether, which might run the risk of heating 
them, and causing them to hatch. The bottle 
being but half full, leaves sufficient room to 
the eggs to be tossed upside down, by the mo- 
tion of the vessel, which keeps them cool and 
fresh, and hinders them from heating. After 
putting the eggs into the bottle, let it be care- 
fully corked; a cover of leather put over the 
cork; and let that be sealed, to prevent any 
danger of changing the eggs. When corked 
and sealed as above, put the bottle into a dou- 
ble case, or box of wood ; not only to preserve 
the eggs from all damp from the sea, or other- 
ways, but also to protect them from too much 
heat, which would cause them to hatch. If 
the bottle is too full, the eggs will lie too close 
upon one another, and will in that case heat 
of themselves, and hatch, and consequently in 
both cases must be lost. 

The eggs that are duly impregnated by the 
male butterfly are ofa grey cindery colour,which 
colour they preserve tll they are properly pre- 
pared for hatching, as after-mentioned. The 
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eggs which are not duly impregnated, are | 


readily to be distinguished from this cireum- 
stance, namely, that after having been kept 
tor some time, they always continue to be of a 
yellow colour; and | need scarce add, that all 
such eggs are good for nothing, and ought, 
therefore, to be thrown away. There is no 
distinguishing between good and bad eggs, but 
by the change of colour, after being kept for 
some time, as above-mentioned 

One ounce of eggs will produce 
worms; and so in proportion, for a larger, or 
smaller quantity 

These things being premised, I shall now 
proceed to describe the method I observed to 
be used in France for hatching the worms. In 
order to avoid the loss which must necessarily 


follow, if the mulberry leaves should happen to | 


be destroyed by frost, after you have begun to 
prepare your eggs, they reckon it advisable to 
divide them, and prepare them for hatching at 
two different times, at the distance of ten or 
twelve days, the one after the other 

The advancement of the season determines 
the time of preparing your eggs for hatching, 
as you proceed to that as soon as you observe 
that there is a prospect of having a sufficient 


quantity of food for your worms, by the ad- | 


vancement of the leaves of the mulberry. But 
in order to be properly prepared for this work, 
vou must begin a month before the usual time 
of hatching; first to put your eggs in little di- 
visions, from half an ounce to an ounce, which 
you must place upon a piece of clean white 
paper, upon plates, for example ; and put those 
plates containing the eggs in a place a little 


warmer than where you had kept them during | 
for example, if you have an alcove | 


the winter 
bed, place them upon the shelf within the al- 
cove. Let them remain in that situation for 
the first five or six days, after which you must 
prepare some little chip boxes, perfectly clean 
and neat, seven inches long, four inches broad, 
and four inches high, and cover them on the 
inside with clean white paper, into which put 
the different divisions of your eggs, having a 
small box for each division, and place these 
boxes in a basket, upon a stool or chair, at the 
foot of your bed; making one of the matrasses 
of your bed go underneath the basket; and 
cover the basket on the top, first with some 
cover of woollen cloth, which pin close over it, 
and above that place a bed cover above all, so 
as to keep in the heat communicated by the 
mattrass to the eggs; in which situation let 
them remain for six days longer; after which 
increase the heat to 14 degrees of Reaumur’s 
thermometer,” preserving that heat equal, 
night and day, by means of a little fire in 
some corner of the room at a distance from 
the bed 

In the morning when you get up, put a 
heater of one kind or other: for example, a 
tin bottle with hot water, or a foot stove, into 
your bed betwixt the sheets, and proportion 
that heat so as to equal the heat you give to 
the bed, when you lie in it yourself; keepin 


g 
up the same heat as nearly as you can, until 


you go to bed again yourself in the evening 
Having kept them in this situation for eight | 


ha 
1 





* Or about 59 degrees of Fahrenheit 


10,000 | 


or nine days, you must then put your different 
divisions of eggs into little pieces of old linen 
| cloth, which must be washed thoroughly clean 
for that purpose, as the least dirtiness in the 
cloth would prove prejudicial to the eggs ; each 
piece of cloth should be of the size of a foot 
square: turn up the ends of the piece of cloth, 
and tie them with a bit of thread, as near to the 
top or end as possible ; by means of which the 
eggs will lie loose, and can be shook, and turned 
from time to time, without untying the knot 
| replace these packets in the basket, and cover 
| them up as before, turning and shaking the 
seed in the packets three or four times a day, 
| that it may receive the heat equally. 
| On putting the eggs into these packets, in- 
| crease the heat to 144 degrees of the thermo- 
| meter, and keep up that heat night and day, 
| as equally as possible ; for which purpose, have 
a couple of thermometers in your room for your 
direction. After the eggs have remained in 
the little packets for three or four days, in- 
| crease the heat to 15 degrees; and in four days 
| more, if the weather seems settled, and very 
promising, increase the heat gradually to 16 
| degrees, visiting and turning the eggs from 
| time to time as before 
When the eggs begin to turn white, and the 
| mulberry trees are so far advanced as to be out 
| of danger from cold winds, or slight degrees ot 
| frost, increase the heat gradually to 174 de- 
| grees, or 18 degrees at most, to quicken the 
hatching of your eggs, and to make the worms 
come out as nearly at the same time as possible 
But never increase the heat to more than Js 
| degrees, because a greater heat never fails to 
push the worms too fast, and to render them 
red at their first coming out 
When the worms are red at their first com- 
ing out it is a sign the eggs have either been 
| bad, or ill kept over winter, or overheated ; that 
is, too much forced when laid to hatch. Worms 
of this colour are good for nothing, and are 
therefore to be thrown away, to avoid the ex- 
pense of feeding them, since they will never 
produce cocoons 
When the worms are entirely black, upon 
their first appearance, it is a sign of their hav- 
ing been perfectly well managed, which gives 
wreat hopes of success 
When the eggs first begin to take a white 
colour, put them into little chip boxes, and 
cover each box with a bit of clean white paper, 
pricked with many little holes m it, to allow 
the worms to come through, taking care to 
inspect and shake the eggs from time to time 
in the boxes, that they, may have equal access 
to the heat; and when the worms are ready to 
appear, put a few mulberry leaves upon the 
paper, to which the worms will readily attach 
theinselves as they come out; and, by means 
of the leaves, you can easily take out the worms 
as they appear, in order to put them into dil 
ferent little boxes, and then give them some 
| of the tenderest leaves, cut into small pieces, 
| to feed on, giving them at the rate of three 
| meals each day ; 
| As the leaves when very young will dry so 
| much, even in an hour's time, if exposed to the 
| Open air, as to be unfit for the use of the young 
worms, you must put them into a clean glazed 
| pot; but take care to place them loose, that 
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they may not press too much upon each other ; 
eover the head of the pot with a wet linen 
cloth, and place the pot ina vault or cellar ; or, 


n case you have none, into the coolest part of 


your house ; by which means the leaves will 
keep fresh and good for two or three days toge- 
ther. Besides, you must take care to have 
always in the house at a time, a stock of leaves 
sufficient at least for three days’ provision for 
your worms, to secure you in food for them 
during such length of time, in case of wet 
weather; as nothing is more pernicious to the 
worms than giving them wet leaves for their 
food ; for which reason be careful never to pull 
the leaves when wet, either with rain or dew, 
except on absolute necessity ; and in that case 
you must spread them out, and turn them, from 
time to time, with a long wooden fork, that the 
leaves may be perfectly dry betore you give 
them to the worms. 

It may here be added, that it is the general 
opinion in France that the leaves afford a more 
wholesome food for the worms when they have 
been gathered four or five hours fresh from the 
tree ; and more particularly so if the trees grow 
upon any soil other than sand or gravel; be- 
cause the keeping them so long so far dimi- 
nishes the over-richness of the leaf. The per- 
sons employed in pulling the leaves must be 
careful to have their hands clean, and free 
from every strong offensive smel}l, such as that 
of garlick, onions, or tobacco, &c.; and they 
ought to be particularly attentive not to bruise 
the leaves in pulling them 

When your worms are first hatched, keep 
each day's production separate by themselves, 
as it is of high consequence to have each parcel 
brought up as equal as possible, that all the 
worms contained in it may be in readiness to 


mount for making their cocoons at one and | 


the same time. After setting apart separately 
the production of each of the first four days, 
what then remains of the eggs to be hatched 
may be thrown away, as these later worms are 
always found to be weakly, few of them com- 
pleting their cocoons; so that the attempt to 


rear them is always attended with an unneces- | 


sary waste of leaves, besides the trouble they 
seeasion to no purpose 

When the worms are just come out, keep 
them in a heat not exceeding 15 degrees; and 
even then there is no occasion to cover them 
by.putting on the heads of the boxes, as it is 
better for the worms to have abundance of free 
air. But if the weather should happen to 
prove cold, you must in.that case put on the 
heads of the boxes at night, or cover them with 


a double napkin, taking care, however, not to | 
let it touch the worms, tor fear of hurting them, | 


and take off the head of the box or napkin in 
the morning, when you give a feed to the 
worms, as early as you can, at four or five 
velock, but not later than the last. In that 
early state, the three different meals should be 
given to the worms at the distance of six hours 
from each other 

When the worms are coming out, they are 
not to be left scarce a moment, as they ought 
tobe gathered from the boxes as fast as they 
make their appearance ; and as this work goes 
vn in the night as well as the day, it becomes 
% very hard task at that time. Monsieur 








Marteloy, the gentleman already mentioned, 
who always carefully attended to this parti- 
cular himself, generally went to bed at nine 
o'clock in the evening, during this critical pe 

riod, and got up again at midnight, which was 
quitting them as little as possible. But this 
great attention at this time is only requisite 
in large operations, for example, a pound of 
eggs, or any quantity above it. 

The stage ought to be erected in a large 
room, with windows on each side of it, so as to 
be able to command a thorough air when ne- 
cessary, the walls and floor of which should be 
examined with the strictest attention, in order 
to fill up every little hole or crevice that can 
give access either to rats or mice, as both these 
animals eagerly devour the silk-worms when- 
ever they can find an opportunity for that 
purpose 

In Languedoc and Quercy they make the 
stage six feet, but more frequently only four 
feet and a half broad, so that a person, by going 
first to the one side, and afterwards to the 
other, may be able with ease to reach over the 
whole breadth, both for the advantage of giving 
the leaves to the worms, and for clearing away 
their litter more easily. At every nine feet 
distance in the length of the stage, they fix a 
post in the floor, of a height sufficient to sup- 
port the roof, and to those posts they nail a 
piece of wood across the stage, which piece of 
wood serves to support the baskets to be here- 
after mentioned, which rest upon the cross 
bars of wood at the two ends: so that these 
bars ought to be four inches broad, which allows 
two inches for each basket to rest on, as the 
baskets join the one to the other at the cross 
bars. The stage being four feet and a half 
broad, takes two of these baskets to fill up its 
breadth. They make their stage to consist of 
as many shelves as the height will admit of, 
keeping them at the distance of twenty inches 
from each other. The lowest table or shelf 
ought to be made six inches broader than the 
shelf immediately above it, that the lowest 
may project three inches on each side further 
than the one above it; and so in proportion 
with all the other tables or shelves; the uses 
for making this difference of breadth in the 
different shelves shall be afterwards particu 
larly explained. 

It has been already observed that rats and 
mice are extremely destructive to the silk 
worms when they can get access to them; fo 
which reason every precaution should be used 
to protect them against such dangerous visi 
ters. For this purpose, therefore, the following 
one is generally attended to. They cover the 
foot of each of the posts of wood which support 
the stage with a piece of strong smooth paper, 
which is nailed to the wood with tacks, to the 
height of a foot above the floor; by which 
means, When these vermin attempt to mount, 
their feet slide upon the paper, so that they can 
get no hold. A hoop of glass of the same 


| height, made of a size proper for the wood, 
| might, perhaps, be found to answer the pur 


se better, though | was assured the paper 
ad the full effect for which it was intended 
The ant, or pismire, is also a most dangerous 
enemy to the silk-worms; to guard them from 


| which, the usual practice, where there is am 
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danger from these msects, is to put a quantity 
of hot lime round the foot of each of the posts 
which support the stage, which fully answers 
for that purpose. Cats and poultry of all kinds 
are likewise destructive to the worms, and must 
therefore also be guarded against with care 
When the worms are young, they are put 
ito wicker baskets, three feet long, and eigh- 


teen inches broad, the edges or sides of which | 


are made from two to three inches high. They 
make them of that size in order to be the more 
portable 

When the worms come to be placed upon 
the stage, they are put into baskets four feet 
ind a half long, and two feet three inches 
broad, and the sides or edges of them are from 
two to three inches high, and of the thickness 
of about three quarters of an inch. The bot- 
toms of the baskets are made of plated reeds, 
after being split in order to make them lie flat 
They are bound all the way round with a slip 
of wood a little more than an inch broad, and 
about a quarter of an inch thick, to keep them 
together, which is nailed down, and three cross 
bars of wood are nailed across the back of each 
basket to keep it firm 

With respect to the stages, all those I have 
seen appear to me to be rather too broad to 
adinit of people working with that ease which 
is requisite. | should therefore incline to 
think, that in place of one broad stage in a 
room, of six fect, or even four feet and a half, 
which I have observed to be the narrowest in 
use in France, it would answer the purpose 
better to make two stages of three feet broad 
each, with a passage betwixt them of three feet 
broad, and a like passage of three feet upon 
each side of the room next the walls; together 
vith another passage of the like dimensions 
at each end of the stages, by which means all 
your people could go about and work with 
ease, without incommoding each other, and, 
ndeed, without being hampered in any shape 
whatever. Besides, the stages being only three 
feet broad, must be a great advantage at the 
time of mounting, (of which afterwards,) be- 
cause in that case the heat of the cabins in 
which the worms make their cocoons cannot be 
so great as must be the case when the stages 
are six or four feet and a half broad, as the fresh 
iir must have much more easy access to pass 
through them; a circumstance of the highest 
importance, particularly at the time of mount- 
ing, as the weather, from the advance of the 
season, must then be greatly hotter than at any 
other preceding time during the whole course 
of the cultivation 

Both in Languedoc and Quercy I have seen 
baskets used nine feet in length, and four feet 
and a half broad, which exactly filled up one 
division of a shelf of the stage. But 1 could 
not by any means approve of baskets of that 
size, as they appeared to me to be extremely 
cumbersome and unwieldy ; besides that, from 
their great length, and the necessary slight- 
ness of the materials, they were very apt to 
ply and bend down in the middle, and for that 
reason were, in my opinion, to be avoided. In 
short, | regarded them as being greatly infe- 
rior to the smaller baskets above mentioned, as 
to real use and convenience 

It is proper to observe, that care should be 
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| taken to place the stage im such @ positiou as ti 
















not to allow the sun to dart directly upon the fi 
worms, as they are not able to bear the heat 
of it in this manner when it is great. It will ol 
even kill them, especially when they are se 
young ; and if it should not go that length in J ar 
a colder climate than in the south of France tr 
| it will, notwithstanding, have the effect to tor- re 
ment them, and render them very unquiet, 9 w; 
| and prevent them from eating with their usual J ye 
appetite. If the sun darts upon them when 
they are large, you will see them fly from it ne 
| as fast they can, and seek for shelter in the mi 
| shade, even at the expense of the want of their JF ob 
| food. When young they are not able to get sic 
out of the way, and by that means are often me 
killed by it, as above mentioned fin 
In place of the wicker baskets already de- vol 
scribed, I observed a very simple and good the 
contrivance practised at Montauban, in Quer- lea 
cy. They take a barrel hoop, which they form the 
into a circle, fixing it with packthread or skit 
twine, after which they bind across the bot ath 
tom eight or nine rows of reeds, both ways vas 
by which means the bottom is thrown into lit \ 
tle squares, tying the reeds not oe to the rs 
sides of the hoop, but fixing them also in al! § littl 
the different places where the reeds come in blac 
contact with one another. This forms a sort v 
of basket, which is extremely light and handy littl 
and besides, as the reeds stand at a good dis Vv 
tance from each other, it gives much more air heac 
tothe worms, which is a great advantage guis 
After making their baskets, in this manner A 
they cover them with strong grey paper (the § he is 
strongest paper is the best), and so place thei Yi 
worms upon them. This sort of basket [ tried J} worr 
while I resided at Montauban, and found them §j or w 
lighter and more handy than those before de they 
scribed ; however, it must be owned, that from ff are t 
their figure they do not pack so easily ; or, 1 Di 
other words, take more room upon the shelves Jf toco 
of the stage. from 
But to return to the treatment of the worms § these 
upon their being newly hatched: it is proper J for th 
to observe, that too many leaves should not bx Yo 
given to them at one time, and that the leaves 9j away 
given should be spread very thin ; because, ! § vent 
too thick put on, a great number of the worms, § Lighh 
as they are then so small, will run the risk of Bare r 
being lost amongst the litter, from which they 9 sdes 
will not be able to disengage themselves ; and @ keen 
you must be careful to cut the leaves smal! § riven 
during the first ten or twelve days, where the @ ter is 
number of your worms is such as to admit of @ You s 
your doing so: but if your quantity of worms § ver of 
is large, it would require too much work to @ attach 
cut the leaves for them, so that in such case 9 do, yc 
you must give them entire. "he le 
When the worms are in their first age you @ iter , 
need only clear away the litter once, because @ the we 
their ordure at that time dries as fast as they JJ sbove 
make it, being in small quantity. When the §iwayt 
litter is to be taken away for the first time, 9 sweep 
you have only to turn the parcel upside down, § or heat 
and so pull off such a quantity of the litter a* H you m 
you find necessary, which is the most expea!- B the wo 
| tious way of cleaning them at that time. manne: 
| In giving the leaves to the young worms, # you ha 
| you must make the leaves lie hollow upon Dun 
| them, to give air to the worms. When put on too Bef such 
| flat and close, they prevent that free circule- Field, b 
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tion of the air which is at all times necessary | trees for the fourth age, as these last leaves 
for the health of these insects. | are reckoned the best for the worms when 
During the whole of the first age, the leaves | come to their maturity. 
of the young plants of the mulberry, in the Be attentive to cleaning away the litter as 
seed bed and nursery, as being the tenderest, | before directed, which, during the third age 
are greatly preferable to the leaves of older | should be done at least four or five times; and 
trees as food for the young worms ; for which | take care to clear away, from time to time, all 
reason it becomes of importance to have al- | dead worms the moment you observe them: 
ways a succession of young plants coming on | and to throw aside also regularly all such 
yearly in your nursery grounds. | worms as appear to be diseased, to prevent 
When the silk-worms enter upon their sick- them from infecting the rest, which will hap- 
aess, they abstain from that moment from all | pen if this article is not pursued with the 
manner of food. As soon, therefore, as you | strictest attention. All the worms which you 
observe some worms of a parcel begin to grow | observe to grow of a yellow colour, and to 
sick, in place of three give them only two | have their skin shining, are strongly diseased, 
meals a day ; when more of them sicken, con- | and must be immediately thrown away, for 
fine them to one meal only ; and from thetime | fear of infecting the sound ones. These dis- 
you observe most of them sick you must give | eased wormis soinetimes void a yellow liquid at 
them no more food, till the whole parcel, or at | the tail, and it often also bursts out at other 
least the far greatest part of them, get over places of their bodies. These must always be 
their sickness, (by having cast off their old | attentively removed the moment they are ob 
skin), that you may carry them all equally on; | served; but it becomes more essentially ne- 
at least as nearly so as possible, which saves a | cessary before the worms enter into their 
vast deal of trouble in the management. third sickness, because at this time they be- 
When the silk-worm gets over his first age | come most dangerous, by voiding the yellow 
at sickness he is of a greyish colour, and his | liquid above mentioned, which is poisonous to 
little trunk, or point of his head, is of a jet | the worms, and exceedingly contagious ; in 
black colour, by which he is then distinguished. | somuch, that every worm that happens to 
When he gets over his second sickness that | touch this liquid is sure to be infected with 








little trunk is of a brown colour the same distemper, which has hitherto been 
When he gets over his third sickness his | found to be incurable 

head is veneer large, which is the distin- | Here I must observe, that tobacco is an im 

guishing mark at that time. | mediate and mortal poison to the silk-worm 


And when he gets over his fourth sickness | If a few grains of snuff shall happen to fal! 
he is of a brownish yellow, or deep buffcolour. | upon one of these insects, it immediately 
You must not clear away the litter from the | shows great signs of agitation and distress, 
worms while they are about changing their skin, | and in about a minute's time it is thrown by it 
or what is called their sickness; but as soon as | into convulsions, which end in death. Just 
they have got clear of their old skin then you | before expiring it throws out a smal! glob ot 
are to remove al! litter watery substance from its mouth; and if any 
During the second age it is advisable still | other worm happens to touch this watery glob 
tocontinue to feed your worms with the leaves | that worm will also be immediately attacked 
from the young plants in your nursery, as | with convulsions and die. Hence it appears 
these are still preferable to those of older trees | to be necessary, that persons who are em 
for the worms at this time ployed in feeding the silk-worms should eithe: 
You must now begin to be attentive to clear } give up entirely at that time the use of snufi 
away the litter from time to time, so as to pre- | or should at least be extremely careful not to 
vent all danger of its heating, which proves | suffer the smallest grain of it to fall upon the 
ighly injurious to the worms. These insects | silk-worms, as their death is the certain con 
we remarkably fond of cleanness, which be- | sequence of their touching it; besides the dan 
sides helps to enliven them, and gives them a | ger arising to the other worms, from the 
keen appetite for the first leaves which are | touching the little glob of watery substance: 
riven to them always after cleaning. The lit- | emitted by the worm first infected betbre 
‘er is taken away in the following manner expires. It is proper also it should be know: 
You scatter some fresh leaves upon one cor- | that oil of any kind is as immediate and dar 
ner of the basket. to which the worms having | cerous a poison to the silk-worm as tobae: 
ittached themselves, which they will readily | itself. 
to, oom then take up the worms by means of It has been remarked, that it is improper to 
the leaves and stalks they cling to, leaving the change the worms during their sic kness, be 
litter underneath. Having thus taken up all | cause it may occasion the loss of some of them 
the worms from that corner, and placed them | But it is necessary to add, that if the litter at 
tbove those adjoining to them, you then clear | that time should prove to be in such quantity 
way the litter from that corner, and carefully | as evidently to run the risk of heating, befor 
sweep together, with a little broom of twigs | the worms can get quit of their old skins 
o heath, all the refuse and excrement, which | which they generally do not accomplish in less 
you must remove entirely before you replace | time than two days and a half, that it is bett 
the worms in their station; and in the same | to suffer the loss of a few worms, by removing 
tanner you must proceed with the rest, till | the litter at that time, than to run the risk o! 
you have thoroughly cleaned the whole basket losing the whole parcel, which undoubtedly 
Dunng the third age make use of the leaves | would happen if the litter should be heated be 
‘such trees as have been planted out in the | fore the operation is over of their changing 
field, but reserve the leaves of your oldest | their skins. This article of keeping the worms 
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clean will appear to be of high importance in 
the silk culture, when it is added that it is 
commonly computed that the loss sustained 
yearly in France, by the death of the worms 
during the times of their four different sick- 
nesses, by being smothered in the litter, by the 
great quantity of litter, leaves, and worms 
above them, and by the litter’s happening to 
grow damp and to heat at these critical pe- 
riods, is not less, upon an average, than be- 
tween two and three millions of livres annu- 
ally, which is equal almost to a tenth part of 
the whole yearly produce of silk in France, 
which, as already mentioned, is computed at 
thirty millions of livres. 

Here [ must remark, that this is the time to 
assort your worms into different classes, and 
endeavour to have every class as nearly of a 
size as possible ; that each class may be wholly 
ready to mount, and make their cocoons at 
the same time 
on those worms which appear to be a little be- 
hind, by not having had an equally easy access 
to the leaves with the rest, that you may ren- 
der them equally ready to mount with the 
others. This is done by putting them into a 
basket, apart by themselves, and by giving 
them an additional meal each day more than 
what you give to the others, until you observe 
by your eye, that they appear to be equal in 
point of size with the rest 

Being now arrived at the fourth age, the 
time approaches when the worms will mount 


This is also the time to push | 


Lines on a Scene in Switzerland. 





I had some baskets dressed in the above man 


| ner, the brush-wood of which rose near four 


| Stage 


feet above the basket. This appeared to me 
to be an excellent contrivance, as it had the 
advantage of keeping the worms much mor: 
cool and airy, than when in the cabins on the 
But this cannot be done with a larg 
quantity of worms, because it occasions a good 
deal more expense ; besides, that these basket» 
take up a great deal more room than the cabins 
on the stage. 

In putting up the cabins on the stage, th 
two rows of brush-wood at the extremities o! 


| the stage are made much thicker than th: 


others, especially for six or eight inches abov: 
the shelf, to prevent the worms from getting 
out at the ends, and falling over the stage. | 

putting up the other rows, you lay a little piees 
of wood, or a reed, across the stage, for eac! 


| row; and im putting up the brush-wood, yo 


in order to form their cocoons ; and the person, | 


therefore, who pursues the culture of silk, must 
now begin to prepare for that important period 
One of the first objects of his attention must be 
to provide himself with a sufficient quantity of 
small brush-wood, for making the cabins of the 
worms; and there is nothing more yroper for 
this purpose than heath or broom, when cither 
of these can be obtained; when neither heath 
or broom are to be had, any other kind of small 
brush-wood will answer, preferring always 
such as is bushy at the top, and whose twigs 
are of a suffierent strength to support the 
weight of the worms. But it is to be remem- 
bered that the slender brush-wood is the best, 
that you may be able to bend it which way you 
will. Strong brush-wood is not so pliable, and 
by that means not proper for the purpose 
Having provided your brusli-wood, it may 
be proper to prepare a parce! of baskets, for 
a of your worms as are soonest ready for 
mounting, in the manner practised at Mon- 
tauban, in Quercy, which is done as follows 
you take a round willow basket, which you 
dress with brush-wood, putting the wood round 
two-thirds of the basket, and leaving the other 
third open for putting in the worms, and to 
vive an opportunity to clean away their litter 
You then pull the ends of the wood together 
at the top, so as not to press too closely upon 
each other, and so tie them with a little twine, 
or pack-thread, to keep them in their place ; 
after which you put a paper cap, pretty large, 
upon the top of the wood, it having been found 
that the worms are fond of making their co- 
coons under a cover of this kind, as it affords 
an opportunity of attaching some threads of 
silk to the paper, which enables them to fix 
their cocoons the more firmly in their place 








make the first turn to the right hand, and the 
second to the lett; and so alternately, keeping 
the reed in the middle, which binds all fast 
This article of the reed I first saw practised a’ 
Montauban, and seems an improvement | 
their manner of erecting their cabins in Lan 
guedoc, as it serves to make the cabins firm 
and keep the rows straight 

In dressing the stage with the brush-wood 
it is advisable to cover the pillars which sup 
port it, and to cover likewise the top of th 
stage with brush-wood. In constructing the 
cabins, great care must be taken to put up the 
brush-wood in such a manner as to allow 
passage for the worms betwixt the differen 
branches, which, however, must not be to 
wide ; and it is right to make a great number 
of the points of the brush-wood touch th 
shelf; because it affords the greater opportu 
nity to the worms to mount. Many people a! 
Montauban, I observed, put a number of roses 
or other sweet smelling flowers, upon the pil 
lars which support the stage, and in other parts 
of the room, with a view to sweeten the air 
But the best apparent means for this purpos 
is to take care to keep up a free circulation 0 
fresh air in the room, by keeping open all th 
windows, and the doors also, if you find that l» 
necessary 


(To he continued.) 


From the Monthly Magazine 
LINES 
Written after cisiting a Scene in Switzerlan 


Tnov glorious scene! my wond'ring eye 
Hath gazed on thee at last 

And by the proud reality 
Found Fancy’s dreams surpass'd 


"Twas like the vision which of old 
To the saint seer was given, 
When the sky open’d,.and behold 

A throne was set in heaven. 


For there the everlasting Alps 
To the deep azure soar'd, 

And the sun on their snowy scalp: 

A flood of glory pour'd 
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A present Deity, that sun 
Above them seem’d to blaze, 

Too strong and bright to gaze upon, 
Too glorious not to gaze. 


Below, the bright lake far and wide 
Spread like a crystal sea, 

Whose deep calm waters seem to glide, 
Eternity, to thee 


Long, long, thou glorious scene, shalt thou 
Within my memory dwell, 

More vivid and heart-gladd‘ning now 
Than when I mark’d thee well 


More vivid and heart-gladd’ning too, 
Than the wild dreams | nurs‘d 

Of thee and thine, ere on my view, 
Thy world of wonders burst. 

For Fancy’s picture was a gleam, 
Weak, faint, and shadowy, 

And brief and passing as a dream 
The gaze | bent on thee 


But now thou art a thivg enshrin'd 
Within my inmost heart : 

A part and portion of my mind, 
Vhich cannot thence depart 


Deep woes may whelm—long years may roll 
Their course o'er me in vain, 

But fix'd for ever ig my soul 
Thy image shall remain 


From the Monthly Magazine 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF VON 
WEBER 


June 5.—Carl Maria Von Weber was born 
on the 18th of December, 17%6, at the town of 
Entin in Holstein. From his earliest years 
he evinced the possession of superior talents, 
which were fostered by the unremitting and 
anxious solicitude of his father, under whose 
superintendence he received a liberal and clas- 
sical education. His time was devoted to the 
study of music,and painting; but, manifesting 
a decided preference to the former, he was, 
when ten years of age, placed under the tui- 
tion of Heuschkel, to whose instructions he 
was indebted for much of the energy and ef- 
fective style of his performance on the piano- 
forte With this learned and eminent profes- 
sor he remained a twelvemonth, after which 
he successively prosecuted his studies under 
Michael Haydn, Kalcher, and Vogler. His 
first publication appeared in 179, and con- 
sisted of six fugues in four parts, distinguished 
for purity and correctness, and which received 
a favourable notice in the ‘“‘ Musikalische Zei- 
tung.’ It was while with Kalcher that he 
began to devote himself exclusively to the 
study of operatic music, and it was under 
the inspection of that master that his opera 
of Die Macht der Leibe und des Weins, (the 
Power of Love and Wine) was written. This, 
with a mass, and some other pieces composed 
at the same period, was subsequently destroy- 
ed. In 1500, he produced his opera of Das 


Waldmadchen (the Girl of the Wood) which 
was performed with great success at Vierina, 
\ IX.—No. 5 
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| Prague, and St. Petersburg. Considering it, 





however, as an immature performance, Weber 
used every effort to check its circulation, and 
having carefully revised and rearranged it, it 
was republished in the year 1806, under the 
title of “ Sylvana.” A notice of this opera in 
the “ Musikalische Zeitung,” suggested to the 
mind of Weber the idea of composing in an 
entirely new style, and of reviving the use of 
the ancient wind instruments. With this view, 
he composed, in 1801, the opera of “ Peter 
Schnell and his Neighbours.” Although it. 
met with little success on its performance at 
Augsburg, the high praise conferred upon it 
by Michael Haydn, shows it to have been a 
work of great merit 

In the progress of a journey which he made 
in 1802 to Leipsic, Hamburg, And Holstein, 
he collected and studied all the works which 
treated of the theory of music; but, entertain- 
ing doubts as to the correctness of the rules 


| laid down in most of them, he recommenced 


ments of the modern masters. 


the study of harmony from its very elements, 
with the view of forming a system of his own, 
in which he combined many original ideas with 
the best rules of the ancient, and the improve- 
His analysis of 
Sebastian Bach's “ Vogler, 12 Chorale,” is a 
work of much research, and of great utility 
In the year 1504, on the completion of his mu- 


| sical education under the Abbe Vogler, he ac- 





cepted the offer of the directorship of music at 
Breslau, where he resided until the year 1806, 
when the commencement of the war in Prus- 
sia obliged him to leave that city. While at 
Breslau, he composed his opera of * Rabezahl,’ 
or Number Nip. 

In |=, he accepted an offer from the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, and removed to Carlsruhe in 
Silesia, where he composed two symphonies, 
several concertos, and other pieces. He also 
produced his “Sylvana,’ a Cantata, “ Der 
erste Ton,” some overtures, and several solo 
pieces for the piano-forte 

In 1510, he made a successful tour through 
Frankfort, Munich, and Berlin, and on his re- 
turn composed, under the Abbe Volger, his 
operetta of Abon Hassan 

In In13, Weber visited Prague, where for 
three years he was engaged in remodelling the 
opera of that city. At Prague he composed his 
Cantata, Kampf und Sieg, and a melo-drama, 
entitled Preciosa, or, the Gipsey Girl. The 
German cities now vied with each other 
in making the most advantageous offers, all of 
which he refused, until invited to Dresden, for 
the purpose of forming there a German opera 
This appointment he held until his death. 

His celebrated opera of Der Freischutz was 
produced at Berlin, on the 21st of June, Is21 , 
and in November, 1523, his Euryanthe was per- 
formed at Vienna, but did not succeed. Der 
Freischatz first appeared in an English dress 
at the English Opera House, in the summer 
of the year 1-24, where its success was such 
as to induce the managers of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane Theatres to bring it out at 
their houses in the ensuing winter. With 
some slight alterations in the story, and aided 
by the most magnificent scenery, the popula- 
rity of Der Freischatz was unequalled, and led 
to an invitation to its author to visit England 


o 
~ 
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to compose an opera expressly for the English 
stage. The offer was accepted, and he fulfilled 
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his engagement by the production of Oberon, | 


which was performed at Covent Garden on 
the 12th of May, in the present year 

His health was evidently much impaired 
previously to his arrival in England, and, 
since his residence in this country, it gra- 
dually become worse until the third of June, 
when his disorder (a pulmonary affection of 
long standing) received so sudden and violent 
an accession, as to preclude all hope of reco- 
On the morning of Monday, June 5, he 
Grant, in Great 
upon 


very 
died at the house of Sir G 
Portland Street. He was found dead 


his pillow, his head resting upon his hand, as | 


though he had passed from life without a 
struggle. The following Wednesday, June 7, 
had been fixed upon for an attempt to revisit 
his native country 

The opera of Der Freischitz, with all the 
original music, was to have been performed at 
Covent Garden Theatre, for the benefit and 
under the superintendence of the composer, 
but his increasing indisposition preventing his 
attendance, it was postponed. On the 26th 
of May, Weber gave a concert at the Argyll 
Rooins, at which he presided Amongst other 
new compositions with which he delighted the 
audience, was a song from Lalla Rookh, com- 
posed for Miss Stephens, and which he himself 
accompanied on the piano-forte. The melody 
only of this song has been committed to paper, 
the composer supplying the accompaniments 
from memory. Weber is understood to have 
left but one work in manuscript, of any im- 
portance, a production which was to be enti- 
tled “ Kunstler Laben” (Life of Artists) upon 
which he had been employed several years. It 
consists of a narrative of the principal events 
of his life, with observations on great musical 
works and on the most eminent of ancient and 
modern He was the author 
many articles in the Leipzig Musical Gazette, 
and also in the Alendzeitung, an evening paper 
of Dresden 

He has left a widow and two children. On 
the 2Ist of June, his remains were interred 
with great solemnity in the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, in Moor Fields, most of the distin- 
guished characters in the theatrical and mu- 
sical world attending as mourners. At the 
close of the funeral service, Mozart's Requiem 
was sung by the whole choir—The following 
is the inscription on the coifin plate :— 

Hie jacet Canotus Mania Frevnrrr Von 
Wraer Nuper Preefectus Musicorum Sa- 
Regiit Apud Regum Saxonum Natus 
Eutin, inter Saxones Die XVI 
MDCCLXAXXVI Mortuis Londini 
Joni MDCCCXXVI Anno Quad- 


tatis Sua 


composers 


cell 
Urbea 
ceimbris 
Die V 


rigesiuno 


From the Monthly Magazine 


THE BOOK-TRADE. 

Tue storm which, in the course of the late 
winter, visited the commercial world gene- 
rajly, fell with particular severity upon the 





book-trade. Into the causes which produced 
this unenviable distinction it is our purpose 
now to inquire. If we succeed in tracing them 
correctly, it will be comparatively easy to sug 
gest preventives against a recurrence of the 
evil 

Next to the bankers, the booksellers and 
other branches of the trade in books, suffered 
more, during the late difficulties, than an 
other description of persons. For the peculiar 
distress of the bankers it is beside our purpese 
here to search for causes; but the differency 
between them and traders in commodities |i 
so much upon the surface as searcely to ne 
explanation. Booksellers, however, seem pri 
marily to be in no way distinguished from th: 
dealers in any other manufactured article- 
with referenc e to purposes of trade What 
then, gave them their late painful pre-eimi 
nence in difficulty? Partly, we believe, this 
arose from speculations foreign to the busines 
of bookseller and publisher, several of the chiet 
houses which failed, or became embarrassed 
having been involved in large speculations u 
hops, land, houses, &e. Partly, also, from th 
excess to which the system of credit had been 
carried among them; and partly to the pecu 
liar burthens whieh press upon them as a body 
To these last, indeed, the extravagant degrex 
of credit may itself be referred 

The public in general are, 
little aware of the existe 


but 


cert uinly not ol 


we believe, 


nee, 


| the extent, of the-burthens to which we have 


ot 


De- 


| 


| 


alluded. They know, indeed, that books ar 
dearer in this country than in any other; bu 
they lay this to the greediness of the author 
and booksellers, and overlook the causes whic! 
swell the selling price of books, from whiel 
neither author nor bookseller derive any profi 
whatever; nay, for which, from peculiaritie 
which we shall presently point out, the book 
seller cannot to the full indemnify himself i: 
the shape of increased price. This leads 
immediately to our subject—the burthens or 
the book-trade. These, as it appears to us 
arise from two distinct sources, and we sha 
consider each branch separately :— 

Il. The burthens arising from duties 

Il. The burthens arising from the provision: 
of the Copyright Act 

I. Duties are levied by the Government or 
paper and on advertisements. The duty or 
paper is not only heavy in amount, but, fron 
the manner in which it is levied, it 
with peculiar hardship upon the great whol 
houses, which are compelled to keep an 
amense stock on hand. This duty is paid be 
fore the paper leaves the mill where it is ma 
nufactured. On common printing paper it ts 
3d. per pound, or trom 5s. 3d. to 5s. tid. pet 
ream. This, as Mr. Rees (of the house oi 
Longman and Co.) caleulates* is equal to fron 
20 to 25 per cent. ad valorem. Unlike import 
ed goods, which may be left sn bond till the 
time arrives when they may be converted into 
cash, this duty is levied probably a year or tw 
before the commodity is issued to the consumer 
The manufacturer pays the duty—the stationer 


presses 


sSaic 











* Evidence before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Copyright Acts 
—I1S1x 
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a book, when it is placed in the publisher’ 
warehouse till the course of consumption call 
it into use. In the lighter literature of the day 
which must necessarily be sold rapidly, 
sold at all 


the delay is not great. But in the great body o 


iseful books—books of which the public scarcely 
either adver- 
tised or reviewed—school-books, namely, of all 


hear, from their being seldoin 


kinds; dictionaries; books of reference, &c 


Ac —in these instances, and they exceed other 


publications as mach in number as in import- 
ince, the duty on paper is a dead weight press- 
ng upon the bookseller and his property, ina 
nanner and to a degree which renders, we are 
persuaded, this one of the chief roots of the 
evils which have, of late, fallen upon the 
trade 


mmense numbe ors of this desc ription lying i in | 


It is unavoidable that they 
should havethem. Onallthisstock the duty has 
been already ces It is an outlay of so much 
capital, which, for the time, lies unprodue tive. 

And though for the direct outlay, the book- 

wller will of course take care to rernunerate 
himself by the price of the book, if he can; yet 
for the delay, and the we hold that he 
cannot do so thorough/y, inasmuch as the book 
would not bear a price sufficient to make up 
the whole ditfeyence between slow and pe 


their warehouses 


risk, 


return—which, as all mercantile men know, is | 


one of the most important principles in com- 
merce 

Perhaps no business whatever requires so 
large a capital, in proportion to the returns, as 
that of a wholesale bookseller; for, from the 
Leavy charge of composition or setting up the 
types in printing, they are obliged to print at 

one time such an impression of a regular. -sell- 
ing book, as will take from four to five years in 
selling ; particularly books of education, dic- 
tionavies, &c. in which the type is small, or the 
printing close 
froin fire by one house in the trade, 
than £300,000 

This heavy stock, on which there is such 
vast outlay, was, we are convinced, the origin 
of that system of long-dated bills, 
ultimately carried to such an extravagant ex- 
cess. And though, perhaps, the evils of this | 
vicious system increased in a ratio more than 
the causes we have indicated rendered neces- 
sary, yet we think they are directly traceable | 
to those causes origin: ally ; for a system of bills 
of long date is surely the natural offspring of a 
system of great present outlay, with distant | 
return. The amount of the duty, and the cir- | 
cumstance of the duty being levied so much 
earlier than it could ‘possibly be returned, in 
relation to the possible sale, caused the weight | 
if the outlay—and thence, as we take it, ori- 
inated the long bills—the sudden check to 
which, from external causes, brought such aec- 
cumulated ruin upon the trade 

The duty upon advertisements is also very 
severe, as to amount, though the argument 
derived from the period of its being levied does 
not apply here. The amount, however, of this 
duty, is a most exorbitant tax upon literature, 
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buys the paper from him, paying, of course, 
an increas in proportion ; so again the book- 
seller; the paper is then printed and made into 


if it is | 
this burthen is not severe, because 


The amount of goods insured | 
is not less | 


which was | 


| this “ 
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| and one which, we really think, ought to be 
| diminished ina country which assumes to itself 
the distinction of fostering the cultivation of 
s | letters. It is evident that publishers must ad- 
s | vertise toa very great extent. It is the only 
, | means they have of making known the publi- 
cation of works, and enters, in a very large 
| proportion, into the aggregate mass of their 
f | expenses. It is, manifestly, exceedingly dif- 
ficult to draw an average on this subject ; but 
Mr. Rees, in the very able evidence to which 
| we have already alluded, states that he consi- 
| ders it to fluctuate from one-third to one-tenth 
| of the whole expenses attending publication 
| He adds that their house paid for advertise- 
| ments, in newspapers alone, in twelve months 
| (1817-15) the sum of £4638 7s. &d., of which 
Mr. R. conceives that about £1500, or rather 
less than one-third, went to Government !* 
These undeniable facts speak more strongly 


The great wholesale publishers hi ives) than any comments we could make. 


Il. The provisions of the Copyright Act, 
especially that which relates to the furnishing 
eleren copies of every work published to cer- 
tain public libraries, have excited so much 
comment and just complaint, that it would be 
| superfluous to go into a general discussion of 

the question here. Indeed, we think, that till 
| the public libraries make out some case against 
the triumphant facts and arguments adduced 
before the Select Committee of 181s, it is 
merely fighting a battle already won to bring 
| forward additional reasoning upon the subject 
It does, indeed, seem most preposterous that 
eleven public bodies, instituted professedly for 
| the encouragement of learning, and amply, 
| profusely, splendidly endowed for that pur- 


| pose, should levy a tax upon the literature 
of the country, by being furnished gratis 


with a copy of every work which issues from 
the press. We say “every work ;” for, with 
the can eption of the University of Dublin, and 
of the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, 
which do not claim novels and music, every 
work printed is actually claimed '—which the 
provisions of the last Act render a necessary 
preliminary to delivery. Nay, every work is 
claimed at Stationers’ Hall, and actually de- 
| livered there: if, therefore, the two libraries 
| above-named make the exceptions, which 
is stated they do, we should like to know what 
become of the copies delivered for them? Do 
they rot, as at Cambridge? or are they sold at 
a debased price? and for whose benefit?’ We 
shall not, however, discuss the merits of the 
general question; we shall only adduce a few 
instances of the “ giant-like” manner in which 
giant-like” power is exercised.t 
* Messrs. Whittaker. in the twelve months 
1224-25, paid for newspaper advertisements 
LAo1 

+ Among a few of the facts given in evi 
dence are the following :—Several booksellers 
stated that they had declined the publication o! 
works of great expense and limited demand, in 
consequence of the delivery of the eleven co- 
pies—A History of the ¢ ‘oinage—and a work of 
Baron Humboldt’s on South American Plants 
—were instanced among several others. The 


list of those which would not have been under- 
taken, had the law existed at the time of then 
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The late Dr. Clarke (the traveller), one of 
the librarians of the public library at Cam- 
bridge, and one of the most strenuous advo- 
cates for the claims of the universities, says 
(in his evidence before the Select Committee) 
“ that the Cambridge library claims in the mass 
every book that is printed.’ These, as they 
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come down, are first examined by the librarians, | 


who cull only such works as, beyond all ques- 
tion, ought to be in the library. The Syndicat 
next inspect them, and select such others as 
they may wish to place upon their shelves 
What does the reader think is done with the 
rest? Sent back, perhaps’? Olf, no! Piled 
in boxes and baskets to rot! For they have 


just conscience enough left not to sell them, | 


or give them away.—Can any thing be more 
paltry and pitiful than this? These leviathans 
swallow all the shoals of books which swarm 
from the press—the very minnows and tad- 
poles of literature, as well as the higher spe- 
cies. The good and the bad; the moral and 
the obscene; the religious and the blasphe- 
mous; all sorts of trash and trumpery ; racing 
calenders; boxing registers; and Harriet Wil- 
son’s Memoirs—all, all are claimed in the name 
of these grave and reverend doctors, and are 


duly conned over and judged, before they are | 


assigned to the shelf above, or the dust-hole 
beneath. The Committee asked Dr. Clarke 
whether he thought it necessary to 
works the titles of which plainly showed they 
were not suited for their collection, and in- 
stanced “The Laws of the noble Game of 


Cricket?” 


a general rule to claim every thing, and select 
what they liked afterwards 
the manger, they not only gorge their own 
food, but retain that also which they cannot 
touch 

Such facts as those which we have related 
could not fail to make a due impression on the 
Committee. They seemed to be of the same 
opinion with ourselves, that these drones should 
not be fed, for nothing, with the honey made 
by the industry of others. 
cludes with the following resolutions :— 

“ Resorven, I. That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that it is desirable that so much of 


the Copyright Act as requires the gratuitous 
delivery of eleven copies should be repealed, 





projection, was extremely numerous 


claim | 


The librarian answered there was | 
no judging from titles, and that they made it | 


Like the dog in | 


Their Report con- 


The law- | 
booksellers stated, that new editions of law- 
books, with notes and additions to fit them for 
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except in so far as relates to the British Mu 

seum; and that it is desirable that a fixed al 

lowance should be granted in lieu thereof, to 
| such of the other libraries as may be thought 
expedient. 

“II. That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that if it should not be thought expedient by 
the House to comply with the above recom- 
mendation, it is desirable that the number of 
libraries entitled to claim such delivery should 
be restricted to the British Museum, and the 
libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Universities 

“IIL. That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
tee, that of all books of prints, wherein the let 
ter-press shall not exceed a certain very small 
proportion to each plate, shall be exempted 
trom delivery, except to the Museum, with 
| an exception of all books of mathematics. 
| “IV. That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
tee that all books in respect of which claim ot 
copyright shall be expressly and effectually 
abandoned, be also exempted. 

“V. That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that the obligation imposed on printers to re- 
tain one copy of each work printed by them 
shall cease, and the copy of the Museum made 
evidence in lieu of it.” 
| Now, subscribing most heartily, as we do, 

to the first and fitth of these resolutions, the 

adoption of which would nullify the rest, we 
cannot but as heartily regret that no bill passed 

Parliament, in conformity with their recom- 
| mendations. We think it very adviseable that 

one library should exist in which every book 
which is printed in this country should be pre- 
served. There are many reasons which con- 
tribute to render one universal depot of this kind 
of great value to the cause of letters; and the 
adoption of the fifth resolution would conjoin 
with the advantages peculiar to such an esta- 
blishment; those objects of police which are 
now fulfilled by each printer being required to 
retain a copy of every work he prints, which 
forms the twelfth, which the public, in one 
shape or another, wrest, without payment, 
from the author and publisher of every book 

As to the second branch of the first resolution, 

it is immaterial to us whether the House of 

Commons chooses or not to add to the endow 

ments of some of the public libraries—we care 
| not whence come their funds—we argue only 
| that they should bwy such books as they wish 
for, and not seize them for nothing 

These resolutions, be it remembered, are 
not the productions of an interested or igno- 


the present state of the law, were avoided in.| rant body; they form the issue to which 4 


consequence of their being subject to this 
The prices of the eleven copies of the | 


claim. 
following works are as under :— 


Committee of the House of Commons, speci- 
ally selected for the purpose, arrived, after the 
| mature consideration of a most voluminous 


Mr. Haslewood's Reprint of the Mirror of | mass of evidence on both sides the question 


Magistrates £138 12s 
Censuria Literaria ; 138 12 
Whittaker's History of Leeds 161 14 
Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious 

ersons : : 650 0 
Dugdale’s Monasticon and His- 

tory of St. Paul's 1008 0 

Regent's Classics 1500 0 


Here's a pretty tax for the 


endowed that they may buy such books. Sure- 
ly this extortion is as flagrant as it is mean! 





That Parliament was shortly afterwards dis- 
| solved: and in the next, notwithstanding a pe 
| tition from the booksellers, no further steps 
| seem to have been taken on the subject. A 
| decision more explicit and complete could 
| scarcely be made upon any question. But um- 
versitites have representatives in Parliament 

and booksellers have not. Surely some of the 


behoof of bodies | distinguished persons connected with litera- 


ture, who are in Parliament, might despise 
! the call of their alma mater in an unjust claim 
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and plead the cause of that more general and 
generous mother, Learninc. The esprit du 
corps of an university ought to yield before 
the interests of the republic of letters at large. 
Every free citizen of that distinguished state 
should regard her claims upon him as the fore- 
most and most binding of all. 

We have now set forth two great sources of 
the evils which extensively afflict the book- 
trade. But, before we proceed to suggest re- 
medies for them respectively, we shall very 
briefly advert to some minor circumstances, 
existing within the trade itself, which tend to 
= disadvantage. 

je allude to a most impudent and barefaced | 
system of piracy which has recently been set 
on foot, and is now carried to an unparalleled 
and most injurious extent. There are a set of | 
weekly periodical works, which profess (and | 
they adhere to their profession most rigidly) to 
have no original matter of their own, but to 
cull their contents from all the best articles of 
the best periodicals of the day. At the sole | 
expense of the principal and interest of the 
price of a pair of scissors, these most imperti- 
nent robbers appropriate first-rate articles, for 
which their proprietors have paid first-rate 
prices, and thus render their sheet a pasticcio | 
of the compositions of the most eminent wri- 
ters of the time, who contribute to the various | 
reviews and inagazines of various descriptions. | 
We cannot conceive how this system of fla- 
a pillage has been allowed to go on so 
ong, and we would most strenuously recom- 
mend Messrs. Longman, Murray, Colburn, 
Whittaker, Blackwood, &c. &c. to put a stop 
at once to the picking of their pockets by these 
knaves, by prosecuting for piracy number after | 
number of their most nefarious and most im- 
pudent publications. We can assure them the 
matter is not so much below their notice as 
they may think. for these fellows, getting for 
nothing that for which they have paid in pro- 
portion to its quality, stitch together a set of 
articles which ensures a sale of extraordinary 
extent. We hear that some of these thieves 
sell their thefts to the extent of upwards of 
10,000 copies weekly. Another system of pi- 
racy, scarcely less injurious, and certainly as 
fraudulent, is the making large excerpts from 
books, and printing all the booty together in a 
separate volume. We have been surprised to 
see some works of this kind highly lauded,— 
as if a man deserved credit for the pillage of 
that which is good ! 

But this is a minor matter altogether, and 
the remedy is plain and easy of access. We 
now proceed to suggest ameliorations to the 
other and greater evils which we have pointed 
out. 

We think, then, that the trade ought to unite 
in making early application to Parliament after 
its meeting, for a modification of the Copyright 
Act, and for a reduction of the duties on ad- 
vertisements and on paper, together with a 
different mode of levying the latter. ‘They 
have the whole recess before them, and we 
think their case such a strong one, their cause 
such a just one, that it needs, we are con- 
vinced, only to be duly brought forward to en- 
Sure its success. They have in their favour, 
on the first point, the Resolutions of the Com- 
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mittee which last considered the question, 
formed after the most thorough investigation 
and mature digestion of every part of the sub- 
ject. The general sense of the community is 
with them also—that sense of justice which, in 
all matters, must sway every disinterested 
mind. Nay, some persons whom we have 
spoken with on the subject, being but slenderly 
acquainted with the regulations of the trade 
individually, have expressed surprise, almost 
amounting to incredulity at what they have 
designated, as the robbery of the publisher and 
author under form of law. It is, indeed, most 
difficult to assign any principle of natural jus- 
tice, from which so monstrous an exaction 
could have sprung 

In the matter of the duties, the trade will 
have the advantage of dealing with a person of 
cultivation and polite acquirements, as well as 
of liberal principles of commercial — Mr 
Robinson will view the question like a friend 
of letters and like a statesman, as well as like 
a mere financier. He must be aware that the 
high price of books in England is in great part 
owing to the imposts of which we complain. 
Copyright is to the full as highly paid in 
France as it is here, yet the cost of books is 
one half less. The expense of paper and print- 
ing in France is about half what it is in this 
country; and the charge of advertising there 
isa mere trifle. The effect of this upon the 
English books abroad is, in the first place, to 
check their cireulation; and secondly, when 
their celebrity is such as to necessitate a fo- 
reign demand, to deprive the author of the re- 
ward of his merit, by causing a cheap reprint 
to be produced on the spot. If the original 
books could be imported at a moderate price, 
this would not be, and the author would be 
benefited in proportion to the celebrity which 
his works conferred upon his country.” 





* Since the above was written, we have 
chanced to see a prospectus for a reprint, in 
Paris, of Dr. Lingard’s History of England 
The following passage so singularly coincides 
with what we have said on the subject, that 
we are tempted to transcribe it :— 

“ Whether it be the result of our new politi- 
cal institutions, or the effect of our national 
taste having become less exclusive and less 
disdainful of foreign literature, certain it is 
that the English language is every day more 
and more cultivated among us: but the more 
the study of that language is applied to by the 
different classes of society, the more we perceive 
how difficult must be the attainment of a gene 
ral knowledge of the English writers, on ac- 
count of the exorbitant price of books printed 
in England. 

‘“ There can be, therefore, no bookselling spe 
culation more advantageous, both to commer- 
cial interests and those of literature, than 
those re-impressions which tend to deliver us 
from that species of tax which is annually le- 
vied on us by the presses of London and Edin- 
burgh. In this respect we may, without vani 
ty, cep take notice of that beautiful edition of 
Lord Byron's complete Works, in 7 vols. in 
8vo. as the most remarkable enterprise of the 
kind, since the English themselves extol it as 
a chef-d'euvre of typography, and an extreme- 
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But to look at the question in a broader 
point of view. Is not the circulation of our 
language abroad a matter of the highest im- 


portance ina national sense, not merely as in- | 


dulging national vanity, but of sterling advan- 
tage both in diplomacy and commerce ? 


not France benefited incalculably by her lan- 


guage having become the general interna- 


tional medium of communication throughout 
Europe’ And, now that so strong a disposition 
has been shown towards our literature abroad, 
is not now the time to endearour to compete 
with her on this point of language, the only 
point of superiority she has over us? There is 
a vast field opened in the New World by the 
political events which have taken place there 
within the last few years. Men whose minds 
have received such an impulse as those of the 
South Americans have, must seek 
food—they have none of their own, or next to 
none—they must turn either to us orto France 
We iave the advantages of a free press, and 
of a stronger disposition on their parts in our 
favour. But our books are atreciously dear, 
and they will not ruin themselves for the sake 
of English literature and the English lan- 
guage. And is it of no importance that that 
language should become the foreign 
most usually learned in those vast districts, of 
ly yet know the 
?—who will say that it is not ? 
iguage spread but by the 
circulation of our books’—and how can our 
books circulate, when they are borne down 
with such taxes as those against which we are 
arguing ? It is true that there is a drawback of 
the duty on paper, on exported beoks—bat 
that is quite insufficient to counterbalance the 
weight of the other burthens. The following 
18 an example of the proportion which the pub- 
tic exactions bear to the cost and profits of a 
book. It is the actual statement of the ex- 
penses and proceeds of a successful work of 
which 750 copies were 


which we searce resources, or 
even the extent 


And how can our lar 


4 pages Svo of 
printed 
Printing £72 6 0 
Paper wh 0 
Boarding gratuitous copies, and 
advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, and booksellers’ 


catalogues P 70 O O 
Booksellers’ commission (onthe 

copies sold) for publishing, 

warehousing, and other 

trouble and risk 3008 O 


Profit to author 5017 O 
Cc including 11 to Sta- 
tioners’-Hall, copies to au- 


Opies 


ly cheap edition. Till then, the romances 
which were the most in vogue, and a few ele- 
mentary works, seemed alone to have obtained 
the privilege of being reprinted in France 
The graver turn now given to modern studies 
ought to encourage, every day more and more, 
French editors to extend to more serious and 
useful studies, these (if [ may be allowed the 
expre ssion) real c nquests of our presses over } 
those of Great Britain.’ 


| 
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literary | 


tongue 


; UNaninuty, 





Miscellaneous Selectians. 








thor, and those sent to the 
reviews, magazines, &c 
bie 
711, which the publisher sells 
wholesale, at Ss. 6d. per >302 3 U 
— copy, to the retail dealer 
70 
Duty on Paper, and mill-board 
in vin) books ° £18 12 0 
Duty on advertisements 0 0 0 


Eleven copies to Stationers’-Hall 5 4 6 





£43 16 6 





profit to the author is, i: 
sixty pounds, the duties le- 
Is not 


Thus, where the 
round numbers, 
vied by the state amount to forty-four 
this proportion monstrous ? 

It is not at this moment, or in this place 
that we can go into the details of the proposed 
reductions—that would require a considerabl 
further investigation, both as to minutenes: 
and extent; but the principle is still the same 
and we think it will bear being very extensive 
ly applied. At all events, one of the provisions 
of the proposed alterations of the law, should 
be the paying the duty on paper at a later pe 
riod; say, at the entering of the books at Sta- 
tioners’-Hall. Every book must be entered 
the number of sheets would be apparent, and 
the number of copies might be ascertained by 
the affidavit of the printer. The duty on ad 
vertisements also should be materially lessened 
if not entirely repealed. But these, as all the 
other details, would need inquiry and digestion 

Let the booksellers strenuously unite tocarry 
these, or similar measures into effect, and we 
cannot doubt of their success. It is a cause in 
which every literary man in the kingdom has 


| a concern as well as themselves—it 1s a cause 
| in which national interest and national pride 


are involved—it is the cause of free track 
against extortion, of justice against oppres 
sion—surely, surely then it needs only activity 
and resolution to carry it through 

2 


‘Transparency | of the Osan During the 
French voyage of discovery performed by the 
Coquille, experiments were regularly made 


for the purpose of determining to what depth 
| it is possible to see, where the bottom is of a 


decidedly white tint: it was in some degree 4 
measure of the transparency of the water 
The apparatus employed was composed of a 
plank two feet indiameter, painted white, and 
having weights attached in such a manner, 
that in descending in the water it would remain 
horizontal. The results as might be expected 
were very dissimilar. At Offale, inthe isle of 
Waigiou. in calm and cloudy weather, on the 
13th of September the dise appeared when it 
had sunk to IS metres (50 feet). The next 
day, the 14th, the sky being clear, the same 
dise was not lost sight of till at the depth ot 
23 metres (75.3) feet. At Port Jackson, the 
12th and 13th of February, the plank could 
never be seen at the depth of more than I? 
metres (33.3 feet) ina dead calm. The mean 
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at New Zealand, in April, was a metre less. At | the first four classes; among which 800 are 


the isle of Ascension, in January, under fa- 
yourable circumstances, the extreme limits in 
a series of eleven experiments are 25 and 36 


feet 


Botany.—It is remarkable that in an extent 
of more than 4000 leagues, in the whole inter- 
tropical zone, from the Isle of France as far as 
Otaheite and much further, on the islands as 

| as on the continents, the vegetable king- 
dom presents a great number of identical spe- 
Helena and As- 
also situated under this zone in the 
Atlantic ocean, produce species which are pe- 
culiar to them. and which are not found either 


cies, while the islands of St 
cension 


in Brazil or in Africa, in the same latitudes 


This observation was made during the circum- 
navigation of the globe by the French vessel 


Coquille . 


Rectification of Spirits —A French chemist, 
of the name of Decharme, has discovered a 


method of rectification which can be performed 
in the cold, and consequently without the aid 
of an alembic or of combustibles 
cohol in liquors and spirits could not be recti- 
fied or raised from an inferior to a higher de- 
und consequently be brought to a supe- 
rior state of purity and strength, except by 
distillation, an operation which could only be 
effected by an alembic and some heat The 
principle of M. Pajot Decharme’s progress is, 
the absorption of its aqueous particles by the 
exposure of the spirit to one of the most deli- 
quescent salts, either muriate of lime or mu- 
riate of manganese ; the first is preferable in 


gree, 


point of economy. and the superiority of the | 


second gives ita claim to be chosen, but it is 
less comumon and not so easily obtained. 


Mosaic Gold —The mystery of the Mosaic | 


Gold is at length developed; and, after all 
that has been said regarding it, it is not a lit- 
tle amusing to find by the specification of the 


patent that itis nothing more than fine brass, | 


30 that the qualities to which it lays claim 
seem extremely problematical. The patentees 
are aware that a variety of alloys of copper and 
rine have been made, and that they cannot 
maintain the exclusive right of mixing alloys 
with those metals abstractedly; but having, 
after great labour and observation, discovered 
the precise proportions of the two metals, and 
the modes of treatment which will produce an 
alloy resembling fine gold, they claim an ex- 
lusive right of mixing an alloy of copper and 
linc consisting of from fifiv-two to fifty-tive 
parts zine out of a hundred, and to prevent 
the zinc flying off in vapour they are melted 
at the lowest temperature at which copper 
will fuse 


Double Stars.—Professor Stune, of Dorfat, | 


) whose hands Frauenhofer’s large refracting 
lelescope has been entrusted, has determined 
oma review of all the double stars already ob- 
served, as well as on a minute examination of 
the heavens from the north pole to 15 degrees 
south dechnation, with respect to these ob- 
He has now accomplished one 


ects third of 
he labour, and has found 1000 double 


stars of 


Hitherto al- | 


new, and of these nearly 300 are of the first 
class. He extends the examination to all stars 
of the 8th and (8.9) magnitudes. 


Franco Abyssinian Rams.—-Lately seven 
rams, of a new race of sheep were sold by auc- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Paris. This new 
race has been produced by the crossing of 
French ewes with Abyssinian rams, under the 
enlightened superintendence (as the Parisian 
ournals have it) of the Countess of Cayla 

‘heir fleece surpasses in brilliance any hitherto 
known in Europe, and they are exceedingly 
hardy and prolific. There was much compe- 
tition on the occasion amongst the rich agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, and amateurs. The 
finest of the seven, called the Dongola, about 
two years old, was bought for 2500 franes by 
the crown—two others were sold at 1500 
francs each, and the remaining four at various 
prices, between 1200 and 1500 frances. The 
beauty of these animals excited general admi- 
ration. 
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Arehdeacon Coxe has nearly ready for pub- 
lication “ The History of the Administration 
of the Right Hon. Henry Pelham, from 1743 
to 1754 

Mr. Sass, author of a ** Journey to Rome and 
Naples, is preparing for the press a History of 
the Arts of Painting and ae in England, 
with an account of the different Institutions, &c 

The Narrative of a Four Years’ Residence in 
France, by an English Family, is just ready for 
publication 


A Selection of Sacred Harmony, by J. Cog 


| gins, is in the press 


The romance of “Sir John Chiverton” is 
now just ready 

The Ninth part of Mr. Martin’s IMlustrations 
of Milton will be published on the ‘ith inst., 
and the remainder in the course of the ensuing 
autumn 


Dr. Ainslie’s new work, entitled “Materia 
Indica,’ is nearly ready for publication. 

The Translation of Llorente’s celebrated 
History of the Inquisition is nearly completed 

Capt. Parry's Third Voyage for the Disco 
very of a North-west Passage, will be published 
in a new days 


Mr. W. G. F. Richardson, author of “ Poetic 
Hou is printing, The Lite of Carl Theodor 
Korner, written by his father 

The second part of Simpson's Anatomy for 
Artists may be expected immediately 


The Sixth Number of Mr. Williams’ Select 
Views in Greece will be published ta the course 
of July. 

Mr. Nicholas has in the press, a History of 
the Battle of Acincourt, from , 
thorities, the greater part of which have 
hitherto inedited " 


porary au 
been 
of the 







with a copy 


' Roll returned into the Exchequer in Nov. 1416 
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by command of Henry the Fifth, of the names 
of the Nobility, Knights, Esquires, and others, 
who were present on that occasion ; and bio- 
graphical notices of the principal commanders 

In the press, a Treatise on the Divine Sove- 
reignty, in which is contained an Examination 


ef the Scripture Evidence for the Doctrines of | 


Calvinism. By Robert Wilson, A. M. 
The Eleventh and concluding Number of 


Mr. Britton’s “ Chronological Illustrations of | 
the Ecclesiastical Architecture,” will be ready | 


in July, and will contain three double plates, 


exhibiting ; first, A Chronological Series of | 


Arches, Columns, &c.; second of Windows ; 
and, third, of Towers and Spires 

The Banquet, or the History of Armenia, by 
Father Michael Chamich; translated from the 
original Armenian, by Johannes Avdall, and 
dedicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has 
just been published by subscription at Calcutta, 
and a few copies are expected in England very 
shortly. 

Proposals have been circulated for publishing 
by subscription an Historical, Topographical, 
and Statistical Account of the City of West- 
minster. 

Miss Landon has in the press, “ The Golden 
Violet, with its Tales of Romance and Chi- 
valry ; and other Poems. 

The History of the Parish Church of St 
John, Hampstead, is printing 

Mr. Noble of Edinburgh, announces “ A 
Grammar of the Persian Language, with a 


Vocabulary agd Index 


The translation of Sismondi’s History of the 
Crusades against the Albigenses, in the Thir- 
teenth Century, will be published in a few days 


Dr. Elliotson is preparing a translation of the 
last Latin edition of the Institutions of Physi- 
ology, by J. F. Blumenbach, M. D. Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Gottingen 


Mr. Ackerman will speedily publish a Spa- 
nish translation of the History of Ancient 
Mexico, originally written in Italian by the 
Jesuit Father Clavigero. This work, which is 
not so well known in Europe as it deserves to 
be, contains not only a complete and accurate 
description of the extensive regions composing 
New Spain, but also the annals of the Mexican 
nation, from its establishment in North Ame- 
rica to the overthrow of the empire of Monte- 
zuma ; also a narrative of the conquest of Mexico 
by Cortez, and dissertations of the natural and 
political history of this interesting country 
The translation is by Mr. J. J. Mora, illustrated 
by twenty engravings by the first artists. 


Mr. Perceval, whose History of Italy is be- 
fore the public, has been for some time ear- 
nestly engaged on a History of France, which 
is designed to extend from the foundation of 
the French Monarchy to the second restora- 
tion of the Bourbon Dynasty to the throne of 
that kingdom. This undertaking, when com- 








pleted, will occupy several volumes: the first | 
| the Creed, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Ottiey’s Dictionary of Ch: 


part embraces the French annals during the 
middle ages; the materials for a second period, 
which Mr. Perceval brings down to the con- 
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clusion of the wars of the League, are in a 
state of much forwardness ; and the early pub 
lication of a considerable portion of the work is 
therefore at the option of the author. 


In the press, Dr. Arnott’s work on Genera! 
and Medical Physics. It is a system of natural 
and experimental! philosophy, with strictly sci- 
entific arrangement, but made perfectly inte! 
ligible to those who have not studied, or wh 
have forgotten, the mathematics. 


Illustrations of the Passes of the Alps, by 
which Italy communicates with France, Swit 
zerland, and Germany. From drawings made 
during the summers of 1821, 1922, 1824, and 
1825, by W. Brockedon, are in a forward stats 
of preparation 


Preparing for publication, a New Vitruvius 
Britannicus® comprehending Plans and Eleva 
tions, drawn from actual measurement, and 
accompanied by Scenic Views of all the most 
distinguished Residences in the United King 
dom, remarkable for their architectural fea 
tures, or celebrated for internal magnificence 
classing with buildings of the first consequence 
Some Historic Notices will be added to each 
—The work will be printed on imperial foli 
and got up under the superintendance of P. F 
Robinson, Architect, author of a work on Rura 
Architecture, &c. &c 


NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Britton’s Topographical Sketches of North Wiltshire 
1 large vol. reyal 8vo. 2/. 29.;.medium 8vo. 11. 11s, 6d.- 


| Public Buildings of London, No. XIV. > proofs, 4to, lis 


imperial 8vo. 3. ; medium 8vo. Ss.—Pagin and Le Keux' 
Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, 
No. IL. imperial 4to. 2/. 129. 6d.; medium 4to. LU. 11s, 6d 
—Duff's History of the Mahrattas, 3 vols. 8¥0. 2/. 159. bds 
—Nixon’s English Parser, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sheep.—Adven 
tures of a French Serjeant, post 8vo, 9s. 6d. bds.—Polit 
cal Primer, post 8vo, 6s. 6d, bds.—Paris on Diet, 8vo, 1¢ 

6d. bds.—Alls Giornata ; or, To the Day, 3 vols post 8 

LL. 108. beds. —Spurzheim’s Phrenology, in Connexion with 
the Study of Physiognomy, Part I. with 34 plates, roya 
evo. 1. 2s. bds —Whitmore’s (Lady Lucy) Morning and 
Evening Prayers 12mo. 29. 6d. bds.—Church of England’ 
Pledge; or, The Religion of Reformation, 12mo. 7¢. bds 
Descriptive History of Holland, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Giles* 
Antinomian Reclaimed, 12mo. 29. bds.—Chateaubriand 

Adventures, 12mo. French, 7s. bds ; English, 7s. bds.— 
Eccentric Biography, 12mo, 49. 6d.—Walker’s Diction 
ary, by Howard, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Watts’ Psalms and 
Hymns, 2 vols. royal 12mo. 9s. bds.—Hunt’s Designs fo: 
Gate Lodges, &e. 4to. 2d edition, 15s. bds. Ditto, India 
proofs, 1. 1s. bds,—Bentham’s Irish Antiquarian Ry 

searches, evo. 159, bds.—Horatii Flaeci Carmina, G. 

Aisabie, 12mo. 6s, bds.—Iiofland’s Reflection, a Tale 
12m, 69. bds.—Hunt's Little Werld of Knowledge, 12m 

7s. 6d. bds.—Four Years in France, 8vo. 14s, bds —Cas 
tle’s Lexicon Pharmacopelium, royal 18mo. 8s. bds.-- 
Walters’ Rule in Shelly’s Case, demy 8vo. 6s. bds.—Ben 
son’s Pians of Sermons, Part V. 8vo. 5a. bds.—Sir John 
Chiverton, post 8vo, 109. 6d. bds.—L’Homend’s Freneh 
Grammar, illustrated with wood-cuts, translated by Ru‘ 
tan Morris, 2s. sheep.—Spirit and Manners of the Age, 
8vo, 7s. bds.—Poems, Misceilaneous and Sacred, by !! 
Rogers, foulscap, 58. bds.—Scenes and Sketches of a So 

dier’s Life in Ireland, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Sismondi’s History 
of the Crusaders, 8vo, 8s. bds.—Dennant’s Sou! Prosp 

rity, 12mo. 4s. bds.—-Malcolm’s Political History of India 
2 vols. 8vo. 14. 12s. bds.—Auber’s Analysis of the Const 
tution of the East India Conrpany, royal 8vo. 1. 11s. 6 
bds.—Carey’s Law of Juries, 12mo, 4s. 6d. bds.—Parte’ 
son’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Catechetical Analysis 0 


hical Works, 
rophecics, 0 


mistry, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Hume’s Phi 
vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. bds.—Frere on the 
rected edition, 8vo. 125, bds. 
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